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ISTRODUOTION. 



The Memoirs of Margaret FoLLtR Oisoli lately pubbalied, 
have inapiiel manj learleis nith a piofound legiet that they had not 
dui Qg hei life made oi irapioved the acquaintance of one whom im 
partnl judgment must pronouncp the raoat capable and notenoithy 
Amencan womaa the woild his >et known Criticism has not spared 
the wiiteia of that Memon yet no eiitic, so far as I am awaie has 
hinted a doubt that it poiCiajs tiuh »nd vividly its heioine, though 
shp had pievnusly been moie widely inisappi ebended — (lerhnps 1 
should flay nncnmpiehendcd — than any of hei cotentponties Eape 
cinllj la that jxiiton of tUe Memou-a contributed by Ralph Waldo 
Lmerson entitled to the piaiae ot being the fmnkest tkiiest, most 
effective biogiaphy of oui daj exhib lice its aubiecE exautly as she 
lived and moved among us some few yeais ago with hei lofty viitues 
an3 hei conapicuoits taulti hei coi vei'Sfttion which charmed and her 
manner that lepelled , so that she was at the same moment; idolized 
anl shunned leveienced and iidiouled by difteient sets of cultivated 
and con&i lerate persons whom she met in society , and neithei 'without 

" She, being dead, yet speaketh." One of the most fluent, forcible, 
and brilliant of talkers, she nevertheless wrote slowly and Willi re- 
markable labor; so that, but for the eminence of her conversational 
powers, it might have been supposed that her years of devotion tn for- 
eign languages and literature had impaired her mastery of her iiiothev 
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ji INTRODUCTION. 

tongue. Yet this hesitancy m wjiting sometimea lesulting in obscm'- 
ity, or even awkivardneas of style affected the mannei only aud not 
the matter, of her eaanya. I doubt that any womnn whose life «&■! 
mainly devoted to literature has wuttea Io'jb for Ihc pubht o> fi thnii 
Margaret Fuller did; I believe the wi tinaa of no othei -worn i weie 
ever 60 uniformly worthy of study and preseivation buichRngBil with 
thought, their manner may sometimes lepel bat then mattei can 
rarely or never fail to insti'l ct Veiy little th.it has been Wiittcn by 
American women could be so \\ spared fiom om hteratuie 

These essays were, in 1846, selected by herself tiom all bei occa 
sional or fugitive productions, for pnblioati n in this toim "^he wiota 
very Uttlo afterward of any moment but that child of her heait Itilj 
n 1848-9 wl ch was uTecoverably lost, wicb heiself hei hnsband 
and oh Id n tiie shipwreck of the brig E/uafed't offFiielilatid on tl e 
lOthofJnIy 1R50. By these, therefoie «ilh liei Mpmors ui 1 } i 
Wo a the Nineteenth Century she is to Le judged bi tl oic. 

who dd not know her pei-sonally; aid tlie«e w H amply just iy Wi 
fame tl ough they may not seem to wairant the lofby eulog niijs of 
he I e sonal f e ds, based rather on vhat she aaid and was tl ri oq 
wl at she d d and wrote. Her "Summei on the Lakes isanBlmiia 
ble book of [^ k d, embodying the fullest and most vmd peocilmgs of 
ou noUe Wes o n prairies as they were left by the receding Indian, 
aud as tl ey began to be dotted by cottages, fields, and gardens, willi 
Widely ficatteied flocks and herds, replacing'the vanishing deer and the 
vanished buflalo but its pictures of pioneer life and peculiarities are 
not so full m nute, and attractive as those of Mrs. Kirkland ; and, 
while ^le book mil continue to be rend with pleastlve by the judicious 
few, I presume it will never be repiinted. 

Her "Italy" cannot so easily be spared. Knowing intimately and 
sympnthizing thoroughly with Mazzini and the other Republican lead- 
ers in the great movement of 1348, her work would have presented 
that band of heroes more justly and worthily than any thing that has 
been printed. It would have been the completest refutation ever 
given to the motley crew of sliam republicans, priestly calumniators. 
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and pimps of despotis loine otua ]oliiJ, 

alas! not unBu ccessfuU to eovo tl o last a nj of nalj a o the 
cause of Liberty aod P og eaa h gno niny and lep oich as v c- 
tims of their own bo dies ncaiacfi oi cr m al anbEon Of 
Italy's lost struggle fo 1 be ty a d 1 gl t si e n ght ot ne e y lay, 
with the Grattan of I anl s k d ed effo t 1 ah a cen a y eail p I 
stood by its cradle ; I followed ts hea e — ahe §1 C fii rly cla m to 
have been a portion of a nc te nent, s an nat on ta nfor n ng soul. 
She be o e than a won an a pa b n ta conflicts and its perils; 
and the bo bs ot that lutbleia a ny wh ch a f Ise and traitorous Gor- 
ern lent polled aganat the ratnpa Is of Reiutilioan Rome, could 
have stilled no vo ce mo e loq out ts exposures, no heart more 
lofty n ts defiance of tl e II j wh 1 so wantonly drowned in 
b ood tl o hopes wh 6 c ush g tl e dea est r ghts, of a people, than 
those of Margaret Fuller. Her last and greatest work perished irre- 
coverably in the wi'eck which closed her earthly career ; but aome idea 
of its fire and force may be gathered from passages of her letters from 
Italy in 1848 9 prpBeived and pesented in her Memoirs 

Hei Woman in the Nineteenth C eoEury wil! ceaae to be read 
on!j when it shall have been outgrown and that I appiehend will 
not be very soon Otheis may have peiceived as clearly the injustice 
to Woman so fiimly imbedded m our piosent soc al polity and ideas 
and BO slowly aud w th dilliculty dislodged piecemeal fiom our laws , 
but larely has theie appeaiel a wi man to qual fied by ttiought, by luI 
ture by position by fearlessness to discias the subject thoroughly 
and i-iesent the truth n its amplest and ju-Jteit piopoitions That 
some of her ideas aie e'xposed to ci ticiera may be treely conceded 
without detracting from the merit and value ot the woik Fiank, 
oiigmal eirnest and suggestive this book gave an initial impnlho to 
veiy mueh of the thought and action in thif duection which bave 
since bten ehbil«il and its influence is even now beginning to be felt 
in the education of women as lectuiers [ihysieians etc and in the 
earnest and increasing demand that they shall be admitted to equal op- 
portunities with, men in colleges and other kindred schools of preparar 
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tJon for efficiency Hnd honor in the most coveted walks of professional 
life. And when the time sliall have come, as come it must, wherein 
"Woman shall be called calmly and authoritatively to decide for herself 
the proper limita of her own sphere, and to judge whether die ballot 
is too rude and perilooB a weapon to ije intruated to her delicate havids, 
the expositions and the cotinselB of Margaret Fuller will be consulled 
and considered, not more deferentially, but fiir move widely, than they 
have hitherto been 

The Tolume heiewith piesented will attract a larger numbei of 
readers, and perhaps be leas cheiished by the tew, than any other of 
her published works We lind in it less of the wiitara heart and 
genius, bat more oi hei itudj ami culture, than in the otheii In 
this she appears less as tJie creator than the cntic, the foimer being 
the ioftiei', the latter the more leadily appieciable vocation Few of 
us are creators; all ale ffloie ot less ciitics, and bo qualiiled, in some 
degree, to appreciate and enjoy ciiticibm And while theie aie pa- 
pers in this volume into the spirit of wliich the large numbei will not 
enter ("The Two Herberts" conspicuous araon? them), yet a major- 
ity of these essays, including IV B P T IV le 
Drama," " American Litera will g tl e 
general ear. "The Lives o Cm nto 
which the writer has infused h d b bly 
command a heartier approv h h g se ume 
though the essays on Longf w P w d g a id 
"Methodism at the Founta ca gh d A d age 
when so many are learning h and dg — when 
many feel the want of a wid k w g wh cur- 
rent literature, and of more d as g h new 
works constantly appeariog — th soon 
be ready to dismiss to oblivion these Papers ot Maroarli Fuller. 

H. G. 

New Yobk, May let. 1852, 
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PREFACE. 



In the ordinal plan for publishing a selection from ray 
essays in different kinds which have appeared in periodicals, 
I bad aimed at more completeness of arrangement than has 
been attained in these two volumes. Selections had been 
made from essays on English literature, on Continental and 
American literature, and on Art. I had wished, beside, for 
a department 'in which to insert sketches of a miscellaneous 
character, in prose and verse. 

It was proposed, in the critical pieces, to retain the extracts 
'with which they were originally adorned, as this would give 
them far more harmony and interest for the general reader. 

The translation, however, of the matter from a more 
crowded page to its present foim has made such a differ- 
ence, that I have been obliged to drop most of the extracts 
from several of the pieces. Moreover, in approaching the 
end of the first number, I found myself obliged to omit 
more than half the essays I had proposed on the subject of 
English literature, the greater part of those on Art, and 
those on Continental literature and of a miscellaneous 
kind entirely. I find, indeed, that the matter which I had 
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supposed could be comprised in two of these numbers would 
fill six or eight. 

Had I been earlier aware of this, I should have made a 
diilevent selection, and one which would do more justice to 
the range and variety of subjects which have been before 
my mind during the ten yeara that, in the intervals allowed 
me by other engagements, I have written for the public. 

To those of ray friends, who have often expressed a wish 
that I " could find time to write," it will be a satisfaction to 
know that, thoug-h the last twenty months is the first period 
in my life when it has been permitted me to raake my pen 
my chief means of expressing my thoughts, yet I have 
written enough, if what is afloat, and what lies hid in man- 
uscript, were put together, to make a little library, quite 
large enough to exhaust the patience of the collector, if not 
of the reader. Should I do no more, I have at least sent 
my share of paper missives through the world. 

The present selection contains some of my earliest and 
some of my latest expressions. I have not put dates to any 
of the pieces, though, in the earlier, I see much crudity, 
which I seem to have outgrown now, just as I hope I shall 
think ten years hence of what I write to-day. But I find 
an identity in the main views and ideas, a substantial har- 
mony among these pieces, and I think those who have 
been interested in my mind at all, will take some pleasure 
in reading the youngest and crudest of these pieces, and 
will readily disown for me what I would myself disown. 

Should these volumes meet with a kind reception, a more 
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complete selection from my miscellanies will be offered to 
the public in due time. Should these not eeem to be objects 
of interest I shall take the hint, and consign the rest to the 
peaceful seclusion of the garret. 

I regret omitting some pieces explanatory of forelga 
authors, that would have more interest now than when 
those authors become, as I hope they will, familiar 
friends to the youth of my country. It has been one 
great object of my life to introduce here the works of 
those great geniuses, the flower and fruit of a higher state 
of development, which might give the young who are soon 
to constitute the state, a higher standard in thought and ac- 
tion than would be demanded of them by their own time. 
I have hoped that, by being thus raised above their native 
sphere, they would become its instructors and the faithful 
stewards of its best riches, Dot its tools or slaves. I fee! 
with satisfaction that I have done a good deal to extend the 
influence of the great minds of Germany and Italy among 
my compatriots. Of our English contemporaries, as yet but 
jiaitially known heie, I have written notices of Milnes, 
Landor, and Julius Hare, which I regret being obliged to 
omit, as these wnteis are yet but little known. Bailey and 
Tennyson have now a fair chance of cu'culatioii, therefore 
my notices may bleep with the occasion that gave them 
birth. Tennyson, especially, needs no usher. He has only 
to be heard to conunand the audience of that " melodious 
thunder," 

Of the essays hi the second volume, that on American lit- 
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erature is the only one, which hag not, before, a 
print. It is a very imperfect sketch ; the theme was great 
and difficult, the time to be spared for its consideration waa 
brief. It is, however, written with sincere and earnest feel 
inga, and from a mind that cares for nothing but what is 
permanent and essential. It should, then, have some merit, 
if only in the power of suggestion. A year or two hence, I 
hope to have more to say upon this topic, or the interests 
it represents, and to speak vrith more ripeness both as to the 
matter and the form, 

S. M. P. 
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PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND ART. 



A SHORT ESSAY ON CRITICS. 

An essay on Criticism were a serious mattei- ; for, though this 
age be emphatically critical, the writer would atill find it neces- 
sary to mvestigate the laws of cuUcism as a science, to settle its 
cooditioQa as an ait Essays, entitled cntical, are epistles ad- 
dressed to the poblie, thioLigh which the mind of the recluse r^- 
lievea itself of its impiessions Of Ihese the only law is, 
" Speak the be^t woid that is in thee " Oi they are regular ar- 
ticles got up to order by the htetar^ hack niiter, for the literary 
mart, and the onlj law ig to mtke them plausible There is not 
yet deliberate recognition of i standard of criticj^m, though wo 
hope the aln aj s strengthening league of the republic of letters 
must ere long settle laws on which its Amphictyonic council may 
act. Meanwhile let us not venture to write on criticism, but, by 
classifying the oritiea, imply our hopes and thereby our thoughts. 

First, there are the subjective class, {to make use of a ci 
nient term, introduced by our German benefactors.) These are 
persons to whom writing is no sacred, no reverend employment. 
They are not driven to consider, not forced upon investigation by 
the fact, tha d g gh 

pendent exi h n d 

them. The k og h 

idities of se T p 

hour, which k d H 
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3 PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND AET. 

affect them now they know ; let the future, let tbe whole take 
care of itself. They state their impressions as they rise, of 
othef men's spoken, written, or acted thoughts. They never 
dvsari of going out of themselves to seek tlie motive, to trace the 
law of another nature. They never dream that there are statures 
which cannot be measured from their point of view. They love, 
they like, or they hate ; the book is detestable, immoral, absurd, 
or admirable, noble, of a most approved scope ; — these statements 
they make with authority, as those who bear the evangel of pure 
taste and accurate judgment, and need he tried before no human 
synod. To them it seems that tbeir present position commands 
the uDiverse 

Th h h h 



bh p dp byhp 

adw dHkh gdwh 

d h h p od n 

wbioh he Louid not sldjid. It la bad, oi It s j,ood 

The \alue of ^^cb commenls is merelv reflex Thej charac- 
terize the critic They give an idea of certain influences on a 
certain att of men m a certain time or place Their abaolute, 
essential \alue la nothing The long review, the eloquent arti- 
cle by the tnan of the nmeteenth centuiy, are of no value by 
themselveB cunsidered, but only as samples of then kind The 
writers weie content to tell whit the> felt, to pmise or to de- 
nounce ■without needing to convince us oi themsehes They 
sought not the divme tiuth'J if philosophy and she pioftcis them 
not if unsought 
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Then there are the apprehensive. These can go out of them- 
eelves and enter fully into a foreign existcnee. They breathe its 
life ; they live ia its law ; they tell what it meant, and why it so 
expressed its meaning. They reproduce the work of which they 
speak, and make it better known to us in so far as two statements 
are better than one. There are beautiful specimens in this kind. 
They are pleasing to us as bearing witness of the genial sympa- 
thies of nature. They have the ready grace of love with some- 
what of the dignity of disinterested friendship. They some- 
times give more pleasure than the original production of which 
they treat, as melodies will sometimes ring sweetlier in the echo. 
Besides there is a peculiar pleasure in a true response ; it is the 
assurance of equipoise in the universe. These, if not true crit- 
ics, come nearer the standard than the subjective class, and the 
value of their work is ideal as well as historical. 

Then there are tlie comprehensive, who must also be appre- 
hensive. They enter into the nature of another being and judge 
his work by its own law. But having done so, having ascer- 
tained his design and tlie degree of his success in fulfilling it, 
thus measuring his judgment, his energy, and skill, they do also 
know how to put that aim in its place, and how lo estimate its re- 
lations. And this the critic can only do who perceives the anal- 
ogies of the universe, and how they are regulated by an absolute, 
invariable principle. He can see how far that work expresses 
this principle, aa well as how far it is excellent in its details. 
Sustained by a principle, such as can be girt within no rule, no 
fojmula, he can walk around the work, ho can stand above it, he 
can uplift it, and try its weight. Finally, he is worthy to 
judge it. 

Critics are poets cut down, says some one by way of jeer ; but, 
in truth, they are men with the poetical temperament to appre- 
hend, with the philosophical tendency to investigate. The maker 
is divine ; the critic sees this divine, hut brings it down to hu- 
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4 PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND ART, 

maoity by fhe analytic process. The critic is the historian who 
records the order of creation. In vain for the maker, who knows 
witliout learning it, but not in vain for the mind of his race. 

The critic is beneath the maker, but is his needed friend. 
What tongue could speak but to an intelligent ear, and every 
noble work demands its critic. The richer the work, the more 
severe should be its critic ; the larger its scope, the more cora- 
prehensivo must be his power of scrutiny. The critic is not a 
base caviller, but the younger brother of genius. Next to ia- 
ventioii is the power of interpreting invention ; next to beauty 
the power of appreciating beauty. 

And of making others appreciate it ; for fhe universe is a 
scale of infinite gradation, and, below the very highest, every 
step is explanation down to the lowest. Religion, in the two 
modulations of poetry and music, descends through an infinity 
of waves to the lowest abysses of human nature. Nature is the 
litei^tnre and ai't of the divine miiid ; human literature and art 
the criticism on that ; and they, too, find their criticism within 
their own sphere. 

The critic, then, should be not raeroiy a poet, not merely a 
philosopher, not merely an observer, but tempered of all three. 
If he criticise the poem, he must want nothing of what constitutes 
the poet, except the power of creating forms and speaking in 
music. He must have as good an eye and as fine a sense ; but 
if he had as fine an organ for expression also, he would make 
the poem instead of judging it. He must be inspired by the phi. 
losopher's spnit of inquiry and need of generalization, but he 
mtist not be con'itrained by the hard cemented masonry of method 
to which philosophers aie prone. And he must have the organic 
acuteness of tiif obsener, with a love of ideal perfection, which 
forbids him to be content with mere beauty of details ia the 
work or the comment upon the work. 

There are persons who maintain, that there is no legitimate 
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m, except the reproductive ; that we have ontj to say 
what the work is or is io us, never what it is not But the mo- 
ment we look for a principle, we feel the need of a critenoD, of 
a standard j and then we say what the work is nol, as well as 
what his; and this is as healthy though not as giattfu! and 
gracious an operation of the mind as the other. We do not seen 
to degrade but to classify an ohjeet by stating what it is not. We 
detach the part from the whole, lest it stand between us and the 
whole. When we have ascertained in what degree it manifests 
the whole, we may safely restore it to its place, and love or ad- 
mire it there ever after. 

The use of criticism, in periodical writing is to sift, not to 
stamp a work. Yet should they not be '■ sieves and drainers for 
the use of luxurious readers," but for the use of earnest in- 
quirers, giving voice and being to their objections, as well as 
stimulus to their sympathies. But the critic must not be an in- 
fallible adviser to his reader. He must not tell him what books 
are not worth reading, or what must be thoughi of them when 
read, hut what he read in them. Wo to that coterie where some 
critic sits despotic, intrenched behind the infallible "We." Wo 
to that oracle who has infused such soft sleepiness, such a gentle 
dulness into his atmosphere, that when he opes his lips no dog 
wiU bark. It is this attempt at dictatorship in the reviewers, and 
the indolent acciuiescence of their readers, that has brought them 
into disrepute. With such fairness did they make out their 
statements, with such dignity did they utter their verdicts, that 
the poor reader grew all too submissive. He learned his lesson 
with such docility, that the greater part of what will be said at 
any public or private meeting can he foretold by any one who has 
read the leading periodical works for twenty years back. Schol- 
ars sneer at and would fain dispense with them altogether ; and 
the public, gi'own lazy and helpless by this constant use of props 
and stays, can now scarce brace itself even to get through a 
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magazine article, but reads in the daily papei' laid beside (he 
breakfast plate a short notice of tlie last number of the long es- 
tablished and popular review, and thereupon passes its judgment 
and is content. 

-Then the partisan spirit of many of these journaia has made it 
unsafe to rely upon them as guide-books and expurgatory indexes. 
They could not be content merely to stimulate and suggest 
thought, they have at last become powerless to supersede it. 

From these causes and causes like these, the journals have lost 
much of their influence. There is a languid feeling about them, 
an inclination to suspect the justice of their verdicts, the value 
of their criticisms. But their golden age cannot be quite past. 
They afford too convouient a vehicle for the transmission of 
knowledge ; they are too natural a feature of our tirne to have 
done all their work yet- Surely, they may be redeemed from 
their abuses, they may be turned to their true uses. But how ? 

It were easy to say what they should not do. They should 
not have an object to carry or a cause to advocate, which obliges 
them either to reject all writings which wear the distinctive 
traits of individual life, or to file away what does not suit them, 
till the essay, made true to their design, is made false to the 
mind of the writer. An external consistency is thus produced, 
at the expense of all salient thought, all genuine emotion of life, 
in short, and all living influence. Their purpose may be of va- 
lue, but by such means was no valuable purpose ever furthered 
long. There are those, who have with the best intention pursued 
this system of trimming and adaptation, and thought it well 
and best to 

" Dccoiire Ihdr countiy for their country's gooi]." 

But their country cannot long be so governed. It misses the 
pure, the full tone of truth ; it perceives that the voice is modu- 



:, to persuade, and it turns from the judicious n 
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tbe world, calculating the effect to be produced by each of his 
smooth senteaces, to some earnest voice which is uttering thoughts, 
crude, rash, ill-arranged it may be, but true to one human breast, 
and uttered in full faith, that the GJod of Truth will guide them 
aright. 

And here, it seems to me, has been the greatest intstalie in the 
conduct of these journals. A smooth monotony has been at- 
tained, an uniformity of tone, so that from the title of a journal 
you can infer the tenor of all its chapters. But nature is ever 
various, ever new, and so should be her daughters, art and lite- 
rature. We do not want merely a polite response to what we 
thought before, but by the freshness of thought in other minds to 
have new thought awaltened in our own. We do not want stores 
of information only, but to be roused to digest these into knowl- 
edge. Able d 
know what 

selves. W m 

them how to 
activity, rat 



that they sh 

they should be k 

as if we mi som ti st hi 



po V P- 

preciating the position of others, that alone can make the critic 
our companion and friend, Wa would converse with him, se- 
cure that he wi!l tell us all his thought; and speak as man to 
man. But if he adapts his work to us, if he stifles what is dis- 
tinctively his, if he shows himself either arrogant or mean, or, 
above all, if he wants faith in the healthy action of free thought, 
and the safety of pure motive, we will not talk with him, for we 
cannot confide in him. We will go to the critic who trusts Genius 
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and trusts us, who knows that a!! good writing must be sponta- 
neous, and who will write out the bill of fare for the public as he 
read it for himself, — 

" Forgetting vulgar rules, with spirit iree 
To judge eacti author by his own intent, 
Nor think one standaid for all mindB is meant." 

Such an one will not disturb us with personalities, with sectarian 
prejudices, or an undue vehemence in favour of petty plans or 
temporary objects. Neither will he disgust us by smooth obse- 
quious flatteries and an inexpressive, lifeless gentleness. He 
will be free and make free from the mechanical and distorting 
influences we hear complained of on every side. He will teacb 
us to love wisely what we before loved well, for he knows the 
difference between censoriousness and discernment, infatuation 
and reverence ; and while delighting in the genial melodies of 
Pan, can perceive, should Apollo bring his lyre into audience, 
Shat there may be strains more divine than those of his native 
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POET. CRITIC. 
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CiiiTic. O ray brother, my benefactor, do not thus repel me. 
Interpret me rather to our cornmon mother ; let her not avert her 
eyes from a younger child. I know I can never be dear to her 
aa thou art, yet I am her child, nor would the fated revolutions 
of existence be fulfilled without my aid. 

Poet. How meanest thou ? What have thy measurements, 
thy artificial divisions and classifications, to do with the natural 
revolutions ? In all real growths there is a " give and take" of 
unerring accuracy ; in all the acts of thy life there is falsity for 
all are negative. Why do j'ou not rece ve a d p odu e n your 
kind, like the sunbeam and the rose ? Then new 1 o] t would be 
brought out, were it but the life of a weed to bear v tnef,^ to tl e 
healthful beatings of the divine heart. But th s perpetual ina 
lysis, comparison, and classification, i ever add one ato to tl e 

Critic. I understand yoii. 
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Poet. Yes, that is alwa3's tKe way. You understand me, 
who never have the arrogance to pretend that I understand my- 



la 



1 the 



Critic. Why should you? — that is my province, 
rock which gives you hack the echo. I am the tuning-key, 
which harmonizes your instrument, the regulator to your watch. 
Who would speak, if no ear heard 1 nay, if no mind knew what 
the ear heard 1 

Poet. 1 do not wish to be heard in thought but in love, to be 
recognised in judgment but in life. I would pour forth my 
melodies to the rejoicing winds. I would scatter my seed to the 
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Poet. By the instincla of my naturOj which rejects yours aa 
arrogant and superfluous. 

Ghitic. And the dictate of my nature compels me to the 
processes which you despise, as essential to my peace. My 
brother (for I will not be rejected) 1 claim my place in the order 
of nature. The word descended and became flesh for two pur- 
poses, to organize itself, and to take cognizance of its organiza- 
tion. When the first Poet worked alone, he paused between the 
cantos to proclaim It is leij good " Dividing himself among 
men, he mido son e to cieate and others to proclaim the merits 
of what IS created 

Poet Well ' it vou weie content with saying, " it is very 
good, but you aie dlwiji cj^in^^ ' it is very bad," or igno- 
ranlly piesciibing how it might bo better. What do you know 
of it ' Whatevei is giod could not be otherwise than it is. 
Why will you not take what suits you, and leave the rest 1 
True communion of th u„ht is worship, not criticism. Spirit 
will not flow Ihiou^h the sluices nor endure the locks of canals. 

Critic There ^ perpetual need of protestantism in every 
church If the chuioh be cathol c yet the priest is not infalli- 
ble. Like yourself 1 s gh for a pcifectly natural state, in which 
the only criticiBm shall be tacit rejection, even as Venus glides 
not into the orbit of Jupitei nir df the fishes seek to dwell in 
fire. But as you '.oai towaids this as a Maker, so do I toil to- 
wards the same aim as a Seekej Your pinions will not upbear 
you towards it m steady flight I must ofien stop to cut away 
the biambles from my path The law of my being is on me, 
and the ideal standard seeking to be lealized in my mind bids me 
demand perlection fiom all I see To say how far each object 
answeis this demand is my criticism 

Poet If one object does u t sati'ify you, pass on to another 
and say nothing. 

Chitic. It is not so that it would be well with me, I must 
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penetrate the secret of my wbhes, verify the justice of my rea- 
sonings. I must examine, compare, sift, and winnow ; what can 
bear this ordeal remains to me as pure gold. I cHQuot pass on 
till I know what I feel and why. An object that defies my ut- 
most rigor of scrutiny is a new step on the stair I am making to 
the Olympian tables. 

Poet. I think you will not know the gods when you get 
there, if I may judge from the cold presumption I feel in your 
version of the great facts of literature. 

Critic. Statement of a part always looks like ignorance, 
when compared with the whole, yet may promise the whole. 
Consider that a part implies the whole, as the everlasting No the 
everlasting Yes, and permit to exist the shadow of your light, the 
register of your inspiration. 

As he spake the word he paused, for with it his- companion 
vanished, and left floating on the cloud a starry banner with the 
inscription " Afflatdh NrrMmE." The Critic unfolded one on. 
whose flag-staff he had been leaning. Its heavy folds of pearly 
gray satin slowly unfolding, gave to view the word Notitia, and 
Causarum would have followed, when a sudden breeze from the 
west caughf it, those heavy folds folds fell back round the poor 
man, and stifled him probably, — at least he has nevei- since been 
heard of 
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The following slietch is meant merely to mark some prominent 
features in the minds of the two Horborts, under a form leas 
elaborate and more reverent than that of criticism. 

A mind of penetrating and creative power coulci not find a 
better subject for a masterly picture. The two figures stand 
as representatives of natural religion, and of that of the Son of ■ 
Man, of the life of the philosophical man of the world, and the 
secluded, contemplative, though beneficent existence. 

The present slight effort is not made with a view to the great 
and dramatic results so possible to the plan. It is intended 
chiefly as a sotting to the Latin poems of Lord Herbert, which 
are known to few, — a year ago, seemingly, were so to none in 
this part of the world. The only desire in translating them has 
been to do so literally, as any paraphrase, or addition of words 
impairs their profound meaning. It is hoped that, even in their 
present repulsive garb, without rhyme or rhythm, stripped, too, 
of the majestic Roman mantle, the greatness of the thoughts, and 
tfje large lines of spiritual experience, will attract readers, who 
will not find lime misspent in reading them many times. 

George Herbert's heavetily strain is better, thongii far from 



There hag been no attempt really to repreaent these persons 
speaking their own dialect, or in their own individual manners. 
The writer loves too well to hope to imitate the sprightly, fresh, 
and varied style of Lord Herbert, or the quaintoess and keen 
sweety of Jiis brother's. Neithur have accessories been given, 
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once furnished, but we can give, m our way, some notion of the 

original design. 

It was an afternoon of one of the longest summer days. The 
sun had showered down his amplest bounties, the earth put on 
her richest garment to receive them. The clear heavens seemed 
to open themselves to the desire of mortals ; the day had been 
iong enough and bright enough to satisfy an immortal. 

In a green lane leading from the town of Salisbury, in Eng- 
land, the noble stranger was reclining beneath a tree. His eye 
was bent in the direction of the town, as if upon some figure ap- 
proaching or receding ; but its inward turned expression showed 
that he was, in fact, no longer looking, but lost in thought. 

" Happiness '." thus said his musing mind, " if would seem at 

II 1 ! d in such places as if it not merely hovered over 

tl poetic presence to animate our pulses and give us 

g what must be, but sometimes alighted. Such fulness 

p ss pervades these fields, these trees, that it excites, not 

p bu blissful sense of peace. Yet, even were this per- 

h ecluded lot, would I accept it in exchange for the 

bitter sweet of a wider, freer life ? I could not if I would ; yet, 

methinks, I would not if I could. But here comes George, I 

will argue the point with him." 

He rose from his seat and went forward to meet his brother, 
who at this moment entered the lane. 

The two forms were faithful expressions of their several lives. 
There was a family likeness between them, for they shared in 
that beauty of the noble English blood, of which, in these days. 
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few types rema tl e N rm n te } ered by the Sa on the firo 
of conquest by ntegr t) ai d a self contaii ed nflei hie habit of 
mind. In the t esof tie S-\diej=i ind Ru? ells tl e English 
body was a strong Eind nobly piopo t oned ane in which ihone a 
steady and powerf 1 f not b 11 ant 1 "ht 

The chains of co vent on an exte nal 1 fe grown out of pyo- 
portion with thit of the he rt anl m nd ha\e de trojed for the 
most part, this d gn f ed bcautj Tl re o longe fact, an 
aristocracy in Engl nd tecause tl e sap ngs are too pii y to rep- 
resent the old oak But 1 at o ce e\ ted and d \ ftand for 
what is best in that nation, any collection of portraits from the 
sixteenth century will show. 

The two men who now met had character enough to exhibit in 
their persons not only the stock from which they sprang, but 
what was special in themselves harmonized with it. There were 
ten years betwixt them, but the younger verged on middle age ; 
and permanent habits, as well as tendencies of character, were 
stamped upon their persons. 

Lord Edward Herbert was one of the handsomest men of his 
day, of a beauty alike stately, chivalric and intellectual. His 
person and features were cultivated by all the disciplines of a 
time when courtly graces were not insignificant, because a mon- 
arch mind informed the court, nor warlike customs, rude or me- 
chanical, for individual nature had free play in the field, except 
as restrained by the laws of courtesy and honoi'. The steel 
glove became his hand, and the spur his heel ; neither can we 
fancy him out of his place, for any place he would have made 
his own. But all this grace and dignity of the man of the world 
was in him subordinated to that of the man, for in his eye, and 
in the brooding sense of all his countenance, was felt the life of 
one who, while he deemed that his present honour lay in playing 
well the part assigned him by destiny, never forgot that it was 
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but a part, and ied steadily his forces on tiiat witijin that passes 

It has been said, with a deep wisdom, that the figure we most 
need to see before us now is not that of a saint, martyr, sage, 
poet, artist, preacher, or any other whose vocation Iftds to' a se- 
clusion and partial use of faculty, but " a spiritual man of the 
world," able to comprehend all things, exclusni-ly dedicate to 
none. Of this idea we need a new expieasion, peculiarly 
adapted to our time ; but in the past it will be difficult to find 
one more adequate than the life and person of Lord Heibert. 

George Herbert, like his elder brother, was tall, erect, and 
with the noble air of one sprung from a race whose spirit has 
never been broken or bartered ; but his thin form contrasted with 
the full development which nene reus living various exercise ind 
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George looked upon his brother with a pleased and open sweet- 
ness. Lord Herbert confinaed, with a little hesitation — " To tell 
the truth, I wondered a little at the boundless affection they de- 
clared. Our mother has long and often told me of your pure 
and beneficent life, and I know what yon have done for this place 
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and people, but, as I remember, you were of a choleric tem. 

" And am so still !" 

" Well, eind do you not sometimes, by flashes of that, lose all 
you may have gained V 

" It does not often now," he replied, " find open way. My 
Master has been very good to me ia suggestions of restrainiog 
prayer, which come into my mind at the hour of temptation," 

Lord H. — Why do you not say, rather, that your own discern, 
ing mind and maturer will show you more and more the folly 
and wrong of such outbreaks. 

George H. — Because that would not be saying all that I think. 
At such times I feel a higher power interposed, as much as I see 
that yonder tree is distinct from myself. Shall I repeat to you 
some poor veraea in which I have told, by means of various like- 
nesses, in an imperfect fashion, how it is with me in this 
matter ? 

Lord H. — Do so ! I shall hear them gladly ; for I, like you, 
though with less time and learning to perfect it, love the delibe- 
rate composition of the closet, and believe we can better under- 
stand one another by thoughts expressed so, than in the more 
glowing but hasty words of the moment. 

George H. — 

Player — the church's banquet ; angel'a age ; 

God's breath in man returning to his birth ; 
The soul in paraphrase ; heart in pilgiimage ; 
The Christian plummet, sounding heaven and ear^. 

Engine againat th' Almighty ; sinner's lower ] 
Reversed thunder ; Christ's side-piercing spoar ; 

The aii-days' worl J transposing in an hour ; 
A hind of tone, which all things bear and fear. 

Softness, and peace, and joy, and love, and bhss j 
Exalted manna ; gladness of the best j 
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Heiven in ordinary ; man well drest ; 

The milky way ; the bird of paradise ; 
Church bella beyond the stars heanli the soul's blood j 
The lajid of Epices ; somethiDg understood. 

Lord H. — (who has listened attentively, after a moment's 
tliought.) — Tnere is something in the spirit of your lines which 
pleases me, and, in general, I know not that I should differ ; yet 
you have expressed yourself nearest to mine own knowledge and 
feeling, where you have left more room to consider our prayers 
as aspirations, rather than the gifts of grace ; as — 

" A kind of tune, which q!I things hear and fear." 
" Something understood." 

In your likenesses, you sometimes appear to quibble in a way 
unworthy the subject, 

George H. — It is the nature of _some minds, brother, to play 
with what they love best. Yours is of a grander and severer 
cast ; it can only grasp and survey steadily what interests it. 
My walk is different, and I have always admired you io yours 
without expecting to keep pace with you. ■ 

Lord H. — I hear your sweet words with the more pleasure, 
George, that I had supposed you were now too much of the 
churchman to value the fruits of my thought. 

George JiT.— God forbid that I should ever cease to reverence 
the mind that was, to my own, so truly that of an elder brother ! 
I do lament that you will not accept the banner of my Master, 
and drink at what I have found the fountain of pure wisdom. 
But as I would not blot from the book of life the prophets and 
priests that came before Him, nor those antique sages who 
knew all 

That Eaason hath from Nature horroWed, 

Or of itself, like a good housewiie spun, 

In laws and policy : what the slara cous^die ; 
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What willing Nature speaks ; what, freed by fire ; 
Both Ui' old diacovcries, and the new found seas ; 
Tlie stock and surplus, cause and hislocy, — '^ 

As I cannot resign and disparage these, twcause they ha-ve not 
what I conceive to be the pearl of all knowledge, how could I 
you? 

Lord H. — Y -l. siieak wisely, George, and, let mo add, re- 
ligiously, Wei'' all churchmen as tolerant, I had never assailed 
the basis of theii oelief. Did they not insist and urge upon us 
their way as the one only way, not for them alone, but for all, 
none would wish to put stumbling-blocks before their feet. 

George H. — Nay, my brother, do not misunderstand me. 
None, more than I, can think there is but one way to arrive 
finally at truth. 

Lord H. — I do not misunderstand you ; but, feeling that you 
are one who accept what you do from love of the best, and not 
from fear of the worst, I am' as much inclined to tolerate your 
conclusions as you to tolerate mine. 

George H. — I do not consider yours as conclusions, but only 
as steps to such. The progress of the mind should be from natu. 
ral to revealed religion, as there must be a sky for the sun to 
give light through its expanse. 

Lord H. — The sky is — nothing ! 

George H. — Except room for a sun, and such there is in you. 
Of your own need of such, did you not give convincing proof, 
when you prayed for a revelation to direct whether you should 
publish a book against revelation ?* 

• The fallowing nanration, published by Lord Herbert, in his life, has otlen 
been made tute of by his opponents. It ehould be respected as an evidence of 
hja integrity, being, like the rest of his memoir, a specimen of absolute truth 
and frankness towards himself and all other beings : — 

Having many conscicnUoos doubte whether or no to pubiisli his book, Z>« 
Vcritalc, (vifhioh Was against revealed religion, on the ground that it was im- 
probable (hat Heaven should deiJ partially with men, revesding its will lo one 
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Lord H. — You borrow that objection from the crowd, George ; 
but I wonder you have not looked into the matter more deeply. 
Is there any thing inconsistent with disbelief in a partial plan of 
salvation for the nations, which, by its necessarily limited work- 
ing, excludes the majority of men up to our day, with belief that 
each individual soul, wherever born, howevei" nurtured, may re- 
ceive immediate reapoase, in an earnest hour, from the source of 
truth. 

George H. — But you believed the customary order of nature 
to be deranged in your behalf. What miraculous record does 
more 1 

Lord S. — It was at the expense of none other. A spirit 
asked, a spirit answered, and its voice was thunder ; but, in fUs, 
there was nothing special, nothing partial wrought in my behalij 
more than if I had arrived at the same conclusion by a process 
of reasoning. 

George H. — I cannot but thinfe, that if your mind were al- 

. race and nation, not to another,) " Being thug doubtful in my chnmber, one fair 
day in Ihe summer, my casement being opened to the south, the BUn shining 
clear and no wind stirring, I took mj book, De Veriiaic, in my hand, and kneel- 
ing on my knees, devoutly said theso words :— 0, llion eternal God, author of 
the light which now shines upon me, and giver of nil inward illuminBtionB, I 
do beseech theo, of thy infinile goodness, lo pardon a greater request than a 
einner ought to make. I am not satieSed enough whether I shall pubhsh this 
book, De VeHlale. If it be for thy glory, I beseech thee give me some agii 
from heaven ; if not, I shall sappress it. — I had no eooner spoken these words, 
but a loud, Oiough yet gentle noise came from the heavens, (for it Was like no- 
thing on earth,) which did so eomfort and cheer me, that 1 look my petition as 
granted, and that I had the sign I demanded, whereupon, also, I resolved to 
print my book. This, how strange soever it may seem, I protest before the 
Eternal Glod, is true ; neither am I any way superstitiously deceived herein, 
since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but in the sereneat sky that ever I 
saw, being without all cloud, did, lo my thinking, see the place fram wlience it 

Lord Orford obsetses, Hiih his natural sncor, "How could a man who 
doobted of partial, believe individual rtvdatitm ?" 
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lowed, by the nature of your life, its free furce to search, it 
would survey the subject in a different way, and draw inferences 
more legitimate from 3 comparison of its own experience with 
the gospel. 

Lord H. — My brother does Bot think the mind is free to act 
in courts and camps. To me it seems that the mind takes its 
own course everywhere, and that, if men cannot have outward, 
they can always mental secluKion. None is so pi'ofoundly lonely, 
none so in need of constant self-suppoit, as he who, living in the 
crowd, thinks an inch aside from, or in advance of it. The her- 
mitage of such an one is still and cold; its silence unbroken to a 
degree of which these beautiful and fragrant solitudes give no 
hint. These sunny sights and sounds, promoting reverie rather 
than thought, are scarce more favourable to a great advance in 
the intellect, than the distractions of tiie busy street. Beside, we 
need the assaults of other minds to quicken our powers, so easily 
hushed to sleep, and call it peace. The mind takes a bieis too 
easily, and does not examine whether from tradition or a native 
growth intended by the heavens. 

George H. — But you are no common man. You shine, you 
charm, you win, and the world presses too eagerly on you to 
leave many hours for meditation. 

Lord H. — It is a common error to believe that the most pros- 
perous men love the world best. It may be hardest for them to 
leave it, because they have been mai5e effeminate and slothful by 
want of that exercise which difficulty brings. But this is not the 
case with me ; for, while the common boons of life's game have 
been too easily attained, to hold high value in my eyes, the goal 
which my secret mind, from earliest infancy, prescribed, has been 
high enough to task .all my energies. Every year has helped to 
make that, and that aione, of value in my eyes ; and did I be- 
lieve that life, in scenes like this, would lead me to it mere 
speedily than in my accustomed broader way, I would seek it 
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iw — nay, to-day. But is it worthy of a a t ake h'm 
a cell, in whiuli alone he oao worship ? Give e rathe he al- 
ways open temple of the universe ! To me t see na tl at the 
only course for a man is that pointed out hy h rth and f ctune. 
Let him take tiiat and pursue it with clear eyes i d head erect, 
secure that it must point at last to those truths which are cent al 
to UH, wherever we stand , and if my load, leadmg through the 
busy oroivd of men amid the clang and bustle of conflicting in- 
terc'Jts and passions, detain me longez than would the still path 
through the giovei, the chostn haunt of c sntemplition, yet I in- 
cline to tliink that progiess so, though slowei, is surer. Owing 
no safety, no cleaiaess to ray position, but so far as it is attained 
to mino own effort, encountermg what temptations, doubts and 
lures may beset a man what I da possess is more surely mine, 
and Ipss ■% prev to contingencies It is a w ell tempered wioe 
that has been earned over min-v seaa, ind escaped many ship, 
wrecks. 

George H. — I can the less gainsay you, my lord and brother, 
that yotfr course would have been mine could I have chosen. 

Lord H. — Yes ; I remember thy verse : — 

Whereas my birlh and Epirils rather look 

Tho way that takes the town ; 
Thou didst betray mc to a lingering book, 

And wrap mc in a gown. 

It was not my fault, George, that it so chanced. 

George H. — I have long learnt to feel that it noway chanced ; 
that thus, and no other, was it well for me. But how I view 
these matters you are, or may be well aware, through a little 
book I have writ. Of you I would fain iearn more than can be 
shown me by the display of your skill in controversy in your 
printed works, or the rumors of your jfeats at arms, or success 
with the circles of fair ladies, which reach even this quiet nook. 
Rather let us, in this hour of intimate converse, such as we have 
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not had for years, and may not have again, draw near in what is 
nearest ; and do you, my dear Lord, vouchsafe your friend and 
brother some clear tokens as to that goal you say has from child- 
hood been mentally prescribed yon, and the way you have taken 
to gain it. 

Lord H. — 1 will do this willingly, and the rather that I have 
with me a leaf, in which I have lately recorded what appeared 
to me in glimpse or flash ia my young years, and now shines upon 
my life with steady ray. I brought it, with some thought that I 
■might impart it to yoa, which confidence I have not shown to 
any yet ; though if, as I purpose, some memoir of my life and 
-times should fall from my pen, these poems may be interwoven 
there as cause and comment for all I felt, and knew, and was. 
The first contains my thought of the beginning and progress of 
life :— 

{From the Latin of Lard HtrleH.) 
LIFE, 
F^t, the life stirred with[n the gecia! seed, 
Seeking its properties, wheoco pJostic power 
Was bom. Chaos, with Uvely juice pervading, 
EEt«me] fl>rm in its recess restraining, 
While the conepiring causes might acreile, 
Aaii fall creatian ea&ly be cssa^eJ. 

Next, movement was in the maternal field ; 

Permenting spirit puts on tender liiribs, 

And, earnest, now prepares, of wondrous fabric. 

The powers of sense, a dWeUing not loo laeiQ tor mind contriving 

That, sliding from its heaven, it may put on 

Thoaa tkcultiea, and, prophesying future fate, 

Correct the slothfu! weight (of matter,) nor uselessly be mnnifcs toi, 

A third stage, now, scene truly great containg 
The solemn feast of heaven, tiie theatre of earth, 
. Kindred imd species, varied forma of things 
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Are here diacecned, — and, fiora its own iiiipu!Bo, 

It is permitled to the soul to circle, 

Hither and tiiillier rave, that it may see 

Laws and eternal oovenantB of its world, 

And stars returning in aesiduons course, 

Tlio causes and the bonds of life to Icam, 

And &oin afer foresee the highest will. 

How ho to admirable harmony 

Tempers the various motioDs^of the world. 

And Father, Lord, Ouatdian, and Builder-up, 

And Deity on every side is stjied. 

Next, ftom this knowledge the fourth stage proceeds : 

Cleansing away its stains, mind dally grows moie pure. 

Enriched with varions learning, strong in virtue, 

Extends its powers, and breathes sublimer Eiir : 

A secret spur is folt within the inmost licaxt, 

That he who will, may emerge from this perishable slate, 

And a happier is sought 

Bj ambitious rites, consecrations, religious worship, 

And a new hope succeeds, conscious of abetter fate. 

Clinging to things above, expanding through all the heavens, 

And aie -Divine desconda to meet a holy love, 

And unequivocal token is given of celcEtiai lift. 

That, as a good servant, I shall receive my reward ; 

Or, if worthy, enter as a son, into the goods of my father, 

God himself is my surety. Whan I shall put off this life, 

Confident in a better, free in my own will. 

He lumself ia my surety, that a fifth, yet higher state shall ensue, 

And a sixth, and all, in fine, that my heart shall know how to ask. 

CONJECTTJEES CONOERNINO THE HEAVBNL¥ LIFB. 

Purified in my whole genius, I congratulate myself 

Secure of fate, while neither am I downcast by any tf rrors, 

Nor store up secret grieS in my heart, 

But pass my days cheerfully in the midst of mishaps, 

Despite the evils which engird the earth, 

Seeking the way above the stars with ardent virtue. 

I have recdved, belorehand, the first ftuils of heavenly lifii — 
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I now seek the later, sustained by Jiilno love, 

Through which, conquering at once the scoiFa of a gloomy destiny, 
1 leave the barbarous company of a franUe age, 

Bicathing out for the last time the infernal air — breathing in the supernal, 
I enfold myself wholly in these sacred llamea, 
And, suatoineil by tliem, ascend iJlc highest dome, 
And far antl wide survey the wonders of a new sphere, 
And see wcll-linown spirits, now beautiful in Ihekr proper light, 
And the choirs of the higher powers, and blessed beings 
With whom I desire to mingle fires and sacred bonds- 
Passing from Joy to joy the heaven of all. 

What has been given to ourselvCE, or sanctioned by a common vow, 
God, in the meantime, accumulating his I'ewards, 
May at once incceaac our honour and illustrate hie own love. 
Nor heavens shall be wanting to heavens, nor numberless ages to life, 
Nor new joys to these ages, such as an 
Eternity shall not diminish, nor the infinite bring to an end. 
Nor, more than all, shall the fair favour of the Divme he wanting— 
Constantly iticrea^ng these joys, varied in admirable modes, 
And mE^ng each state yield only to one yet happier, 
Arkd what we neser even knew how to hope, is given to ds — 
Nor is aught kept hack except what only the One can concMve, 
And what in thar own nature are by fixr most perfect 
In US, at least, appear embellished, 

Since the sleeping minda which heaven prepares from the beginning — 
Only our labor and industry can vivify, 
Polishing them with learning and with morals. 
That they may return all feir, bearing back », dowry to heaven. 
When, by use of our free will, wo put to rout those ills 
Which heaven has ndther dispelled, nor will hereatler diapel. 
Thus through us is magnified the glory of God, 
And our glory, too, shall resound througliout the heavens, 
And what ar" the due rewards of virtue, finally 
Must render the Father himsdf more happy than his wont. 
Whence still more ample grace shall be showered upon us, 
Each and all yielding to our prayer. 
For, if Hbtrh/ be dear, it is permitted 

To (oam through the loveliest regions obvious to innumerable heavens. 
And gather, as we pass, the delights of each, 
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It^ed conicwjilaiian be chosen raliief in the mind, 

AH the mystorioB of the high redoes shall be Mii open to us, 

And the joy will be to know tlie methods of God, — 

Then it moy be permitMd to act upon eaith, to have a care 

Of the weal of men, and to bestow just laws. 

If we are taoie delighted with celcEtial love, 

We are dissolved into flames which glide about and excite one another 

Mutual!;, embraced in sacred ardours, 

Spring upwards, enfolded together in firmest hondE, 

In parts and wholes, mingling by turns, 

And the ardour of the Divme kindles (in them) still new ardours, 

It will make us happy to praise Gtod, while he commands us, 

The angelic choir, ringing together with sweet modulation, 

Sounds through heaven, publishing oar joys, 

And beauteous spectacles are put fortb, tiouF by hour, 

And, as it were, the whole fabric of heaven becomes a ^leatte. 

Till tile divine energy pervades the whole sweep of the world, 

And chisels oat fl'om it new forms. 

Adorned with, new faculties, of larger powers. 

Our forcos, too, may tilen be renewed — 

Assume new forms and senses, till oui 

Joys again rise up consummate. 

If trusting thus, I shall have put off this mortal weed, 

Why may not then eUll greater things be disclosed! 

George H. — (who, during his brother's reading, has listened, 
with head bowed down, leaned on his arm, looks up after a few 
moments' silence) — Pardon, my lord, if I have not fit words lo 
answer you. The flood of your thought has swept over me like 
music, and like that, for the time, at least, it fills and satisfies. 
I am conscious of many feelings which are not touched upon 
there, — of the depths of love and sorrow made known to men, 
through One whom you as yet know not. But of these I will not 
speak now, except to ask, borne on this strong pinion, have you 
never faltered till you felt the need of a friend ? strong in this 
clear vision, have you never sighed for a more homefelt assu- 
rance to your faith ? steady in your demand of what the soul re- 
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quires, have you never known fear lest you want purity to re- 
ceive the boon if granted 1 

Lord H. — 1 do not count those weak moments, George ; they 
are not my true life. 

George H. — It suffices that you know them, for, in time, 1 
doubt Eot that every conviction which a human heing needs, to be 
reconciled to the Parent of all, will be granted to a nature eo 
ample, so open, and bo aspiring. Let me answer in a strain 
which bespeaks my heart as truly, if not as nobly as yours an- 
swers to your great mind, — 

My joy, my life, my crown ! 

My heart was jneaniiig all the day 

Somewhat it lain would say ; 
And bUU it runneth, muttering, up and down, 
With only this — my jay, my life, my emum. 

Tet Blight not these few words ; 

If truly Enid, they may take part 

Among the best in art. 
The fineness wliich a hymn or pgolm affonls. 
Is, when the soul unto tlie lines accords. 

He who craves all the mind 

And all the soul, and strength and time ; 

If the words only rhyme, 
Justly complains, that somewhat is behind 
To make his verse or wiite a hymn in kind. 

Whereas, if the heart be moveJ, 

Although the verso be somewhat BOant, 

God doth supply the want — 
As when the heart says, sighing to be approve<l, 
"Oh, could I love!" and slops; God wril«th, liroed. 

Lord H. — I cannot say to you truly that my mind replies lo 
this, although I discern a beauty in it. You will say I lack hu- 
mility to imderstand yours. 
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George H. — I will say nothing, but leave you to time and the 
care of a greater than I. We have exchanged our verae, let us 
now change our subject too, and walk homeward ; for I trust 
you, this night, intend to make my roof happy in your presence, 
and the suti is sinking. 

Lord H. — ^Yes, you know I am there to be introduced to my 
new sister, whom I hope fo lovo, and win from her a sisterly re- 
gard in turn. 

George H. — You, none can fail to regard ; and ibr her, even 
as you love me, you must her, for we are one. 

Lord H. — (smiling)— Indeed ; two years wed, and say that. 

George H. — Will your lordship doubt it 1 From your muse 
I took my first lesson. 

With, s look, it seem'd denied 
Ail earthly powors but hers, yet so 
Ab if lo her braath he did owe 

This borrow'd life, he thus replied— 

And shall our love, so far beyond 
That low and dying appetite, 
And which so cliitste deEires unite, 
Not hold in an otecnol bond % 

Those virtuous iiabits ws acquire, 
As being with the soul entire, 



Ami vainer yet were heaven's laws 
When (o an everlasting csuse 
They gave a perisiiing effect. 



Lord H. — (sighing) — ^You recall a happy si 
thoughts were as delicate of hue, and of as he; 
as the dowers of May. 
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George H — Have those flowera baine no fruit ' 

Lord H — M> expeiitncB of tbp worW and men had made me 
belieie that thej dii not indted bloom m vain, but that the fruit 
would be iipined in some future -iphere of our existence. "What 
mj owe mairiagp was jou Itnow, — a family arrangement madu 
for me in mj childhoorf &uch obligations as such a mairiage 
could imply, I hive fulfilled, and it has not failed to bring rae 
some benefits of good will and esteem and fai more, in the hap- 
pmess of being a parent But mj observation of the ties formed, 
by thoae wboae choice was left fice, has not taught me that a 
liighei happine-is than mme was the destined portion of men. 
They ire too immature to form permanent relations ; all that 
the^ do seems experiment, and mostly fails for the present. 
Thus I Ind postponed all hopes except of fleeting joys or ideal 
pictuies Will jou ttll me that jou are possessed already of 
so much more ' 

George H — I am indeed united in a bond whose reality I can- 
not doubt, with one whose thoui;bts, affections, and objects every 
wa) coirespond with mine, and in whose life I see a purpose so 
pure that, if «e are ever separated, the fault must be mine. I 
believe God, in his exoeedtog grace, ga\e us to one another, for 
we met almost at a glance, without doubt before, jar or repent- 
ance afler, the (ow which bound our lives together. 

Loid H — Thin there is indeed one circumstance of your lot 
I could wish to shaie with you (Altei some moments' silence 
on both sides)— They told me at the house, that, with all your en- 
gagements, you go twice a-week to Salisbury. How is that ? 
How can you leave your business and your happy home, so much 
and often ? 

George H. — I go to hear the music ; the great solemn church 
music. This is, at once, the luxury and the necessity of my life. 
I know not how it is with others, but, with me, there is a frequent 
drooping of the wings, a smouldering of the inward fires, a lan- 
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Lo H — the spheres made music to 

th ch enabled them to bear it. 

P g ra ff ads of melody to guide and 

an pils, needed himself to hear 

m n art, for the universal har- 

m audible to him. Man feels 

ts of traversing a subtler ele- 

m 3 have recognised wings as 

h mbo 's ; but they have not been 

so m gods and angels as to make 

ag e human frame. Perhaps 

m g pplies the deficiency. Al- 

g habiiually or as profoundly 

as you do, I have eiperieneed such impressions from it. 

George H. — That is truly what I mean. It introduces me into 
that winged nature, and not as by way of supplement, but of in- 
evitable transition. All that has budded in me, bursts into bloom, 
under this influence. As I sit in our noble cathedral, in itself 
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one of the holiest thoughts evei embodied by the p i«er of man, 
the great tides of song come luahing through, its aiales j they per 
vade all the space, and my soul withm it, peitummg me like in- 
cense, bearing me on like the wind, and on and on to region-i of 
unutterable joy, and freedom, and ceitainty As their triumph 
rises, I rise with them, uid learn to ccmpiPhcnd by Ining them, 
till at last a calm rapture seizes me, and holds mo poised The 
same life you have attained m your descriptiun of the celestial 
choirs. Jt is the music of the soul, when centred in the will of 
God, thrilled by the love, expanded by the cm rgy, with which it 
is fnliilled through all the ranges of active life Fium such 
hours, I return through thtso gicen lanps, to heir the same tones 
from the slightest flower, to long foi a lift of puiiiy and praise, 
such as is manifested bj the flowers 

At this moment they teached the diur, and there paused to 
lookback. George Heibeit bent upon the scene a half abstiacted 
look, yet which had a celestial tearfulnets in it, a pinsi\enes3 
beyond joy. His bi-othei looked on Aim, and, beneath that fading 
twilight, it seemed to him a faiewell look It was so. Soon 
Geoi^e Herbert soared into the purer state, foi which his soul 
had long been ready, though not impatient 

The brothers met no more , hut they had enjoyed together one 
hour of true friendship, when mmd diew neai to mind by the 
light of faith, and heart mingled with heart m the atmosphere of 
Divine love. It was a great boon to be granted two mortals. 
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WITH A BIOGKAPOICAL IMTKODUCriON. BY R. W. GHISWOIJ). 



The ooble lines of "Wordsworth, quoted by Mr. Griswold on 
his title-page, would be the best and a sufficient advertisement of 
each reprint : 

" Milton I thou Ehauldst be living at this hour. 
Return to qs again, 
And give ub mannerE, virluo, freedom, power. 
Tliy eoul was like a Stur, and Jwell apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was lilce tho Sea : 
Pure aa the naked Heavens, majestit, free ; 
So dutst thou travel on Ufe's common way 
In cheerful Godliness, and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did hy," 

One should have climbed to as high a point as Wordsworth to 
be able to review Milton, or even to view in part his high places. 
From the hiil-top we still strain our eyes looking up to the moun- 

" ItselrEarth's Rosy Star."- 
We rejoice to see that there is again a call for an edition of 
Milton's Prose Works. There could not be a surer sign that 
there is still pure blood in the nation than a call for these. The 
print and paper are tolerably good ; if not worthy of the matter, 
yet they are, we suppose, as good as can be afforded and make 
die book cheap enough for general circulaiioa. Wo witth'lhiraB 
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had been three volumes, instead of two clumsy oneSj with that 
detestably narrow inner margin of which we have heretofore 
complained. But we trust the work is in such a shape that it 
will lie on the table of all poor students who arc ever to be 
scholars, and be the good angel, the Ithuriel warner of many a 
youth at the parting of the ways. Who chooses that way which 
the fc)Ot of Milton never forsook, will find in him a never failing 
authority for the indissoluble union between permanent strength 
and purity. May many, born and bred amid the corruptions of 
a false world till the heart is on the verge of a desolate scepti- 
cism and the good genius preparing to fly, be led to recall him 
and make him at home forever by such passages as we have read 
this beautiful bright September morning, in the 'Apology for 
Smectymnuus,' We chanced happily upon them, as we were 
pondering some sad narrations of daily life, and others who need 
the same consolation, will no doubt detect them in a short inter- 
course with the volumes, 

Mr. Griswold thus closes bis " Biographical Inti-oduction :" — 

" On Sunday, the dghth i&y of November, 1674, one month before com- 
pleting his aisty-sixth year, John Milton died. He waa the greatest of all 
human bangs : the noblest and the ennoblcr of mankind. He hae stoadily 
grown in the world's reverence, and his feme will still inoraaso with iJie lapse of 
ages." 

The absolute of this superlative pleases us, even if we do be- 
lieve that there are four or five names on the scroll of history 
which may be placed beside that of Milton. We love hero-wor- 
ship, where the hero is, indeed, worthy the honors of a demi-god. 
j^.nd, if Milton be not absolutely the greatest of human beings, it 
is hard to name one who combines so many features of God's own 
image, ideal grandeur, a life of spotless virtue, heroic endeavour 
and constancy, with such richness of gifts. 

We cannot speak worthily of the books before us. They have 
been, as they will be, ouv friends and teachers, but to oxprcsa 
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with any justice wliat they ai-e lo us, or our idea of wliat they 
are to the world at large — to make any estimate of the vast fund 
of pure gold they contain and allow for the residuum of looal and 
partial judgment and human frailty — to examine the bearings 
of various essays on the past and present with even that degree 
of thought and justice of which we are capable, would be a work 
of months. It would be to us a careful, a solemn, a aaere."! taak, 
and not in anywise to be undertaken in the columns of a daily 
paper. Beside, who can think of Milton without the feeling 
which he himself expresses ? — 

" He who would not l>e frustrate of his hope to writs well hcreafler in laud- 
able things, ought himself to be a true poem ; that is, a, composition and pat- 
tern of the best and honorablcst things ; not presuming to sing high praises of 
heroic men, or iatnous cities, unless he have in himself the experience and Iho 
pracUco of all that which is praiseworthy." 

We shall, then, content ourselves with stating three reasons 
which at this moment occur to us why these Essays of Milton 
deserve to be sought and studied beyond any other volumes of 
English prose : 

1st. He draws us to a central point whither converge the rays 
of sacred and profane, ancient and modern Literature. Those who 
sit at his feet obtain every hour glimpses in all directions. The 
constant perception of principles, richness in illustrations and 
fullness of knowledge, make hira the greatest Master we have in 
the way of giving clu.es and impulses. His plan tempts even 
very timid students to hope they may thread the mighty maze of 
the Past. This fullness of knowledge only a genius masculine 
and divine like his could animate. He says, in a letter toDiodati, 
written as late as his thirtieth year ; " It is well known, and 
you well know, that I am naturally slow in writing and adverse 
lo write." Indeed his passion for acquisition preceded long and 
far outwent, in the first part of his prime, the need of creati<Mi or 
expression, and, probably, no era less grand and fervent than his 
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A^e, ol that new Idea which agitate^ the Jeep of Euiope, and of 
which ALiiorica, if awake to the liesigti of Heaven and. her own 
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duty, would become the principal exponent. But the Father is 
still far beyond the understanding of his child. 

His ileas of marriage, as expressed in the treatises on Divorce, 
e 1 gh d pure. He aims at a marriage of souls. If he in- 
cl ne too uch to the prerogative of his own ses, it was from that 
ma si e s, almost the same with boorishaess, that is evident in 
Hen of the greatest and richest natures, who have never known 
tl e f n g influence of Imppy, mutual love, as the best women 
e nee na owness and povertj i th P * ^ 

pve y 1 ne 'e see how much M It q 1 h b fit f th 
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o ee t realized would hav fi bed 1 d 
CO mon vealth could only ha f th p 

ind V dual "nen. The private m t h d 

hints than states in thp short es Ed Tl 

as we are gradually leainmg t p H 11 f 1 d 

bodily exei'cises, to which wo 1 d g t' 

aim he proposed, fit the mind for studies wh 
ranged in a large, pla^tio and natural method 

Among the prophetic features of his sjstem we may mention 
the place given to Agriculture and Music : 

" Tho next step wouiJ be to the authors on agriculture — Calo, Varro and 
Coluoiella— for the matter is moEt easy ; anil if the language be difficult bo 
much the better ; it is not a difficulty above their years. And here will be an oo- 
csMon of inciting, and enahhng them hereatfer lo improve the tillage of their 
country, to recover didr bad soil, and to remedy the wasts that is made of good; 
ibr this naa one of Hercules' praises." 

How wise, too, his directions as \o interspersing the study with 
travel and personal observation, of important objects. We must 
have methods of our own, but the hints we might borrow from 
this short essay of Milton's ai-e endless. 
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Then of mufiic— 

"The intciini may, both with profit and ddiglit, be taken up in rfcreating 
and composing their travailed spirits witli the Bolenin and diiine harmonies of 
mnsic heard oc learned ; either whilst the skillful organist pHea his grave and 
fancied descant in lofty Gigues, or the whole symphony with artful and un- 
imaginable touches adorn and grace the well-studied chords of some cboice com- 
poser ; sometiuieB Ihe lute or soft organ-stop waiting on elegant voices, Mther to 
religious, laarUal, or civil ditties ; which, if wise men and prophets be not ex- 
tremely out, have a great power over disposition and manners to smoothe and 
make them gejiUe from rus^c hHishncss and distempered passions," 

He does not mention here the higher offices of music, but 
that they bad been fulfilled to him is evident in the whole texture 
of his niiud and bis page. The organ was bis instrument, and 
lliere is not a strain of its peculiar music that may not somewhere 
be try.ceJ in his verse or prose. Here, too, he was prophetical 
of our age, of which Music is the great and growing art, making 
deeper revelations than any other mode of expression now adopted 
by the sou!. 

After these scanty remarks upon the glories of this sun-like 
mind, let us look fof a moment on the clouds which hung about 
its earthly course. Let us take some hints from his letters : — 

"It is often a subject of sorrowful reflection to me, that those with whom I 
have been either fortuitously or legally associated by contiguity of place or some 
tie of little moment, are cuntinnally at hand to infest my home, to stun me with 
their noise and waste me with veEation, while tiiose who are endeared to me by 
the closest sympathy of manners, of tastes and pursuits, are almost all withheld 
from my embrace either by deatli or an insuperable distance of place ; and have 
for the most part been bo rapidly hurried from my sight, that my prospects seem 
continually soIUary, and my heart perpetually desolate." 

The last letter in the volume ends thus ; 

"What you term policy, and which I wish that you had rather called patriotic 
piety, has, if I may fo say, almost left mo, who was charmed with so sweet a 
sound, without a country. • * * 1 will conclude after first begging you, 
if there be any errors in the diction or the pimctoation, to impute it to the boy 
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■rant of Latin, and to whom I was 
(Ae TcoriJs, bid, one by one, the Mteri 



The account of the gratiual increase of his blindness is intef- 
esting, physiologically as well as otherwise : — 

" It is now, I think, about Ian yeBtB (1654) since I perceived my vision \a 
grow weak and dall; and, at the same time, I was troubled with pain in my 
kidneys and bowels, accompaiiieil with fiatolenoj. In the morning, if I began 
to read, as was my cnstom, my eyes mstsjitly ached intensely, but were tefresh- 
ed after a little corporeal exerdsc. The candle which I looted at SBoned as if 
it were enciFcled by a rainbow. Not long after the sight in the left part of the 
left eye (which I lost some years before the other) became quite obscured, and 
prevented me from discerning any object on that side. The eight in my other 
eye has now been gradually and sensibly sanisliing away for about tliree years ; 
soma months before it hod enOrely perished, though I stood motionless, esei^ 
llung which I looked at seemed in motion to and ^. A stilf cloudy vapor 
seemed to have settled on my forehead and temples, which usually occasions a 
sort of somnolent pressure upon my eyes, and particularly from dinner till even- 
ing. So that I often recollect what is said of the poet Phincas in the Ar- 
gonantica ; 

' A stupor deep his cloudy temples iiound. 
And when ho waked lie seemed as whirling round, 

Or in a feeble trance he speechless lay.' 
I ought not to omit tJiat, while I had any sight left, as soon as I lay down 
on my bed, and turned on dthe[side,afloodof light used to gush from my closed 
eyelids. Then, as my sight became daily more impaii'ed, the colora became 
more faint, and were omitted with a certain cmclding sound \ but, at present, 
every species of illumination b^ng, as it were, extinguished, there is diffused 
around me nothing but daritness, or darkness mingled and streaked with an 
ashy brown. Yet the darkness in which I am perpetually immersed seems al- 
ways, both by night and day, to approach nearer to a white than black ; and 
when the eye is rolling ui its spcltet, it admits a little particle of Ught as through 
a chink. And though your physician may kindle a small ray of hope, yet I 
make up my mind to the malady as quits incurable ; and 1 often reflect, that as 
the wise man admonishes, days of darkness are destined to each of us. The 
dacknesa which I experience, less oppressive tJian that of the tomb, is, owing 
to the ungidar goodness of the D^ty, passed amid the pursuits of literature and 
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the cheering sEiIutationsof fnendship. But if, as it ia written, man shall not liio 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceodcth from the mouth of God 
why may not any one acquicBCe iu the privation of his sight, when God has ao 
Bmply ftirnished hia mind ajid Ma conscience with eyes i While He bo tender- 
ly provides for me, while He so graciously leads me by the hand and conducts 
me on the way, I will, since it is His pleaante, rather rejoice than repine at be- 
ing blind. And my dear Philura, wliatevec may be the event, I wisli you adieu 
with no Jess courage and composure than if i had the eyes of n lyns." 

Though the organist was wrapped in utter darkness, ' only 
mingled and strealted with an ashy bi'owo,' still the organ pealed 
forth its perpetual, sublime Te Deum ! Shall we, aittiog in the 
open sun-light, dare tune our humble pipes to any other straia ? 
Thou may'st thank Him, Milton, for, but for this misforluue, Ihou 
hadst beca a benefactor to the great and strong only, but now to 
the multitude and suffering also thy voice comes, bidding fhem 
' bate 00 jot of heart or hope,' with arcbangelic power aad melody. 
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THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

l)V HIS SON; EOUERT JAMBS MACKINTOSH. 

"Biography h bj nature tlie mo9( universally profitable, univoFEally pleaiiant 
of all things ; Bspecially bii^niphy of dislinguiBhed individuaia." [Opinion of 
the sugacioua Holrath Hi^nshrecke, as quoted in Sartor Resartas.] 

If the biography of a dislioguiahed individual be thus especially 
pleasant a matter, how most of all pleasant is it when a child is 
found worthy to erect the monument with which the world es 
teems his father worthy to he honoured ! Wc see that it is a 
part of the plan of the uciverae to make nature or talent heredi 
tary. The education of circumstances supersedes tjiat of sys- 
tem, unlaoked for influences disturb the natural action of the 
rent's character on that of the child; and all who have made 
even a few observations of this sort, must feel that, here as els* 
where, planting and watering had best be done for duty or love- 
sake, without auy saaguine hopes as to the increase. From mil 
taken notions of freedom, or an ill-directed fondness for experi- 
mentalizing, the son is often seen to disregard the precepts or ex- 
ample of his father; and it is a matter of surprise if the scion is 
found to bear fruit of a similar, not to say equal flavor, with the 
parent tree. 

How opposed all this is to our natural wishes and expectations, 
(i. e,, to our ideal of a state of perfection,) is evident from the 
pleasure we feel when family relations preserve their harmony, 
and the father becomes to the son a master and a model — a reve- 
rend teacher and a favourite study. Such a happy state of 
things makes the biography before us very attractive. It is in 
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itself good, though, probably not as interesting or impressive as 
one who could have painted the subject from somewhat a greater 
distance might have made it. The affeetions of the writer are 
nowhere obtruded upon us. The feeling shown towards his 
amiable and aeeomplisiied fiither is every wiiere reverential and 
tender, nowhere hlind or exaggerated. Sir James is always, 
when possible, permitted to speak for himself; and we are not 
teased by attempts to heighten or alter the natural effect of his 
thoughts and opinions. The impressions he produced on dilferent 
minds are given us unmutilated and unqualified. The youthful 
errors, and the one great defect which had power to prevent so 
rich a piece of creation from blooming into all that love or admi- 
ration could have wished, are neither dissembled nor excused. 
Perhaps here Mr. Mackintosh kept in mind his father's admirable 
remark upon Mrs. Opie's Memoir of her husband. "One pas- 
sage I object to ; where she makes an excuse for not exposing his 
faults. She ought either to have been absolutely silent, or, with 
an intrepid confidence in the character of her husband, to have 
stated faults, which she was sure would not have been dust in 
the balaiico, phced in the sonle oppo^iite to his merits." 

Indeed, the defect hete was not tj be hidden, since it sapped 
the nobket undertakings and baffled the highest aspirations of the 
gentle and geneious critic , but we might have been airaoyed by 
awkwaid attempts to glosa it o\er, which would have prevented 
our enjojing in full confidence the lecord of so many virtues 
and remark ble att^lnments To the-^e discerning and calm jus- 
tice is done , nioie, -is the =on and fiiend felt, was not needed. 
And, upon the whole if hlnl delicacy has prevented the Life of 
Sir J. M from making «o biillnnt ind entertaining a book as it 
might be in the hands of one n ho felt at liberty to analyze more 
deeply and eulogize moie eloquently, oui knowledge of it as his- 
tory is pi jb bly muie conect and uf gieater permanent value. 

The recollections of childhood are scanty. We see, indeed, 
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an extraordiaary boy, but get little light as to what helped to 
malte him what ho was. Generally we know, that if (here be 
anything of talent in a boy, a Scotch raist Jias wonderful power 
to draw it out. Add to this, that he lived much in solitude, and 
oa the banks of a beautiful lake. To such means of intellectual 
(Jevelopement many a Swiss and many a Highlandcj" has done no 
visible, or at least so far' as tiiis world knowelh, no immortal hon- 
our ; but there lie hardy striplings, who expand their energies in 
chasing the deer and the chamois, and aut out the impulse, poetic 
or otherwisg, as it rises ; while the little Jamie was fed on hooka, 
and taught how thought and feeling may be hoarded and put out 
at interest while he had plenty of time and means for hoarding. 
Yet is the precocity natural to a boy of genius wher his atten- 
tion is so little dissipated, and the sphere of exercising his childish 
enei^ies so limited, very undesirable. For precocity some great 
price is always demanded sooner or later in life. Nature intended 
the years of childhood to he spent in pereeiving and playing, not 
in reflecting and acting ; and when lier processes are hurried or 
disturbed, she is sure to exact a penalty. Bacon paid by moral 
perversion for his premature intellectual developement, Mozart 
gave half a life for a first half all science and soul. Mackintosh 
brought out so wonderfully his powers of acquisition at the ex- 
pense of those of creation, to say tioihing of the usual fine of 
delicate health. How much he lived out of books we know not, 
but he tells us of little else. The details of his best plaything 
— the Iwy-club at which he exercised him.self, as the every-day 
boy rides the great horse, or the young Indian tries his father's 
bow, are interesting. At aa early age he went to Aberdeen, 
where he came under the instruction of a Dr, Dunbar, who, if 
he did not impart much positive knowledge, seems to have been 
successful in' breathing into his pupil that strong desire of know- 
ing and doing, wliich is of more value thavi any thing one can re- 
ceive from another. Here too, was he happy in that friendship 
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with Robert Hall, which pi-obably did more for his mind, than all 
the teachings of all his youthful years. They were eighteen 
and nineteen years of age, an age when the mind is hoping 
everything — fearing nothing; a time when perfect fiecdom of 
intercourse is possible ; for then no community of interesta li. ex- 
acted between two noble natures, except that of aims which may 
be carried forward into infinity, How beautiful, how purely in- 
tellectual, this friendship was, may be beat felt from reading the 
two letters Sir James wrote many years after to Robert Hall 
upon his recovery from derangement. In these exquisite letlere, 
a subject which would seem almost too delicate for an angel's 
touch, is in nowise profaned ; anil the most elevated, as well as 
the moat consoling view is taken with the confidence of one who 
had seen into the very depths of Hall's nature. There is no 
pity, no flatteiy — no ill ■idvistd ipplication of the wise counspls 
of calm hours and untiled spiiits but that noble and sincere 
faith, which might ha\e ueated beneath the iibs of deifh nhat 
it expected to find thei© The trust of one whc had tiled the 
kernel, and knpw that the tice na^ an oak, and though shat- 
tered by lightning could net lose its ro^ altv of nature 

From the '.cene of metaphysical and religious discussions, 
which gave such a bus to his mmd and chaiacter, Sii James 
went to lead a life of gieat animal and mental e\citement in 
Edinbujgh Hcie he iiist touinejed with tlie woild and came 
off from the hats, not ing'oiiou& if not altogetlier victoiious Al 
ready he had loved once ; but this seems, like his after-attach- 
ments, not to have been very deep ; and as he ingenuously con- 
fesses, declined on his side, without any particular reason, except, 
indeed, that his character was, at that time growing ; whicli is 
reason enough. A man so intellectual, so versatile, and so 
easily moved as be, was formed to enjoy and need society, both 
in and out of the domestic circle, but not to be the slave of the 
Passions, nor yet their master. Perhaps it may be doubled 
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whether any man. can become ihs master of the [ 
others without having some time gone through the apprenticeship, 
i. e. the slavery to his own. Sir James never had power to elec- 
trify at will a large body of men — he hod not stored up within 
the dangerous materials for the " lightning of the mind" — and 
every way there was mare of the Apollo than the Jupiter 
about him. 

At Edinburgh he made many friends, acquired and evaporated 
many prejudices, learned much, and talked more. Here was 
confirmed that love, which, degenerating into a need, of society, 
took from him the power of bearing the seclusion and solitary 
effort, which would have enabled him to win permanent glory 
and confer permanent benefits. 

Then came his London life, rather a bright page, but of not 
more happy portent. Compare it with the London experiment of 
the poet Crabbe, made known to us not long since by the pen of 
his son. Do we not soe here a comment on the hackneyed text, 
" Sweet are the uses of adversity," and Snd reason to admire the 
impartiality always in the long ruo to be observed in the distribu- 
tion of human lots ? To view the thing superficially, Crabbe, 
ill-educated, seemingly fit for no sphere, certainly unable to find 
any for which he thought himself fit, labouring on poetry, which 
the most thinking public (of booksellers) would not buy, reduced 
to his last fourpence, and apparently for ever separated from his 
Myra, was a less prosperous person than Mackintosh, on whose wit 
and learning so many brilliant circles daily feasted, whose 
budding genius mature statesmen delighted to honour, the husband 
of that excellent woman he has so beautifully described, and the 
not unsuccessful antagonist of that Burke on whom Crabbe had 
been a dependant. Yet loot more deeply into the matter, and 
you see Crabbe ripening energy of purpose, and power of patient 
endurance, into an even heroic strength ; nor is there anywhere 
a finer monument of the dignity to which the human soul can 
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rise independent of circumstances, than the letter wiiich lie wrote 
to Burke from that fit of depression which could never become 
abject ; a letter alike honourable to the writer and him to whom 
it was addressed. In that trial, Crabbe, not found wanting, tested 
his powers to bear and to act — he asoei-tained what he would do, 
and it was done — Mackintosli, squandering at every step the 
treasures wiiich he had never been forced to count, divided in his 
wishes, imperfect in his eiTorts, wanting to liimself, though so 
far abovo the herd, might well have been glad to loave his 
flowery paths for those through which Crabhe was led over a 
stony soil, and beneath a parching sun, but still — upwards. 
Had it been so, what a noble work might we have had instead 
of the VindiciEB Gallicas! A bright star was that, but we might 
have had a sun. 

Yet had the publication of the Vindiciffi been followed by Sir 
James's getting iuto parliament, and becoming the English great 
man, the mover of the day, the minister to the hour, it had been 
much ; and we should not have been forward to express regret, 
even though we might deem his natural vocation to be for litera- 
ture and philosophy. Freedom has so often been obliged to re- 
treat into garrison in England, that the honor of be ng one of htr 
sentmels theie is sufEicienI for a life But heie again a brcken 
thread — a beginning not folio wrd up He goes to Ind i an! 
aftei thit he wis alwavs to act with d Mded soul an 1 his life 
could bp nothing better than a fiagmeni, a iplendid fragment 
indeed, hut one on which t is impossible to looJi without sonow 
ful thoughto of the while thit m ght ha\e been elected f m 
materials such as centuiies may i ot aga n bung Icgethe: 

The mind of man aeltnowledgea t«o clisses of bcnefielois — 
those who suggest thoughts and pfjns anl thoae who develope 
and fit for use those already ^u^ge^ted We are more le dy to 
be grateful to the latter, nhobe libours aio more easily appro 
ciated by their contemponiies , whilp the othei, smaller class. 
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from bearing goodly fruit in due season, may bo atti'ibuted in a 
great measure to these two causes. 

Firist, the want of syatematic training in early life. Much has 
been well-written and mucli ill-spoken to prove that minds of 
great native energy will help themselves, tliat the best attainments 
are made from inward impulse, and that outward discipline is 
likely to impair both grace and strength. Here is some truth — 
more error. Native energy wiZi effect wonders, imaided by school 
or college. The best attainments are made from inward impulse, 
but it does not follow that outwai-d discipline of any liberality 
will impair grace or strength ; aad it is impossible for any mind 
fully and harmoniously to ascertain its own wanta, without being 
made to resound from some strong outward pressure. Cj'abbc 
helped himself, and formed his peculiar faculties to great perfec- 
tion ; but Coleridge was well tasked — and not without much hard 
work could Southey become as "erudite as natural," The 
flower of Byron's genius expanded with little care of the garden- 
er ; but the greatest observer, the deepest thinker, and as the 
greatest artist, necessarily the warmest admirer of Nature of our 
time (we refer to Goethe), grew into grace and strength beneath 
the rules and systems of a disciplinarian father. Genius wiU live 
and thrive without training, but it does not the less reward the 
watering-pot aad pruning- knife. Let the mind take its own 
course, and it is apt to fix too exclusively on a pursuit, or set of 
pursuits to which it wilt devote itself till there is not strength for 
others, till the mind stands in the relation to a well-balanced 
miad, that the body of the blacksmith docs to that of the gladiator. 
We are not in favor of a stiff, artificial balance of character, of 
learning by the hour, and dividing the attention by rule and line ; 
but the young should be so variously called out and disciplined, 
that they may be sure that it is a genuine vocation, and not aa 
accidental bias, which decides the courae un reaching maturity. 

Sir James Mackintosh read and talked tli.rougli his early 
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youth; had he been induced to i-epraduce in writing and bear 
more severe mental drudgery, great deeds would have been easy 
to him in after-days. He acquired such a habit of receiving 
from books and reproducing only a small part of what he 
received, and this, too, in slight and daily efforts, that the stimu- 
lus of others' thoughts became necessary for his comfort to an 
enervating degree. Books cease to be food, and become no bet- 
ter than cigars, or gin and water, when indulged in to excess after 
a certain period. It is distressing to see half" the hours of such a 
man as Sir James Mackintosh for so many years consumed in 
reading of a desultory, though always interesting nature. We 
remember no diary that could ia this respect vie with his, unless 
it be Lady M, W. Montague's after ahe retired from the world. 
For Iter it was very suitable, but we cannot excuse it in him, even 
beneath the burning Indian sky. We cannot help wishing he 
had been provided, ns Mn ibeau always wa"!, with a literary 
taster and crammer , ot that, at leist, he might have felt that a 
mau who means to thmk and wiite a gieat deal, must, ^ftei six 
and twenty, iearn to iej.d with his lingers But notbmg can be 
more luxuriously indolent tlian hu style of reiding Reading 
aloud too, every esenmg, was not the thmg foi a man whom 
Nature had provided with t.o mauj tisks Thit his appientii-e 
ship had not been sufficiently seveie, he himself felt and aome- 
times laments. Howevei, the copious journals of hia leading are 
most entertaining, full of penetrating remarks and delicate criti 
oal touches. What his fiiend Lord Jeffrey mentions, "firmness 
of mind," is remarkable heie Here, carelessly dashed off in a 
diaiy, are the best criticisms on Madame do btael that we have 
ever seen. She had that stimulating kind of talent which it is 
hardly possible for any one to criticise calmly who has felt ila 
influence. And, as her pictures of life are such as to excite our 
hidden sympathies, a veiy detailed criticism upon her resembles 
a persDral confession, while she is that sort of writer whom it is 
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very easy to praise or blame in general terms. Sir James haa 
seized the effect produced upon her works by ibe difference be- 
tween her ideal and real character. This is one great secret of 
her eloquence ; to this mournful tone, which vibrates through all 
her brilliancy, most hearts respond without lilting to own it. 
Here Sir James drew near to her ; his feminine refinement of 
thought enabled him to appreciate hers, while a less impassioned 
temperament enabled him coolly to criticise her dazzling intui- 

How much is comprehended in these few words upon Priestley. 

"1 have just read Pticstlcy's Life of liimself. It ia an honest, pl^o, and 
Bomewhat iliy account of a well-spent life. But I never read anch a nairatiTe, 
however wnUeu, witlioiit ieoling my mind soltened and bettered, at least (or a 
time. Priestley was a good man, tbougli hia Hfeteaa too busy to leave him Insure 
for Oioi Tenement and ardor of moral senimient, tt^iich have been fell by rnsii of 
less btaiaeleta life. Frankness and dianterestedness in the avowal of his opinion 
were bis point of honor. In other r^pects his molality was more useful than 
brilliant. But the virtue of the sentimental moralist is so OTe>precartoua and 
OEtcntatious, that he can seldom be entitled to look down with contempt on the 
steady, though homely murals of the household." 

And those upon Mirabeau, to whom it is so very difficult for a 
good maa to do justice. There is something of evuii Socratic 
beaiily in the following ; 

" The letters of this eitraordinary tnan are alt full of the highest flights of 
virtuous sentiment, amidst the grossest obscenities and the constant violation of 
the most sacred duties. Yet theee docIaradonE of sentiment were not indneere. 
They were only useless, and perhaps pernicious, as they concealed from him 
that depravity which he could scarcely otherwise have endured. 

" A liur redtal of his conduct must always have the air of invective. Yet his 
mind had oii^nally grand -capahilities. It had many irregular sketches of high 
virtue, and he must Jiave had many moments of tho noblest moral enthusiasm." 

We say Socratie beauty, for we know no one since tho Greek, 
who seems to huve so great a love for tho beautiful in human na- 
ture with such a pity — (a pity how unlike the blindness of weak 
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charily or hypocritical tenderness) — for tlie odious traits which 
are aometimes so closely allied with it. Sir James, allowing for 
all that was perverting ia Mirabcau'a position acting upon elements 
so fraught with good and ill, saw him as he was, no demon, hut 
a miserable man hecome savage and diseased from circum- 
stances. 

We should like to enrich this article with the highly finished 
miniature pictures of Fox, Windham, and Francis Xavier ; but 
here is little room, and we will content ourselves with these 
striking remarks upon the Hindoo character. 

" The RajpootB ate the lepresentaiiveB of HinduiBm. In them arc soon ail 
the qualities of the Hindu nee untniUgoted by fardgn nuxtnre, exerted witli 
their on^nal ene^y, aud djspHyed in the stmugest light. They eihllut the 
getiuine farm of a Hindu communilv lormeil of the most discordant materiale, 
(md combining the most extraordinary contrasts of moral nature, uiiconqoerable 
adherence to native opnions and usages, with servile anhmiasion to any fbrdgn 
yoke or unbelieving prieathood, ready to suffer martyrdom for the raoatpet^ 
observances of their professed faith ; a superEtition which inspires the resolutioD 
to inflict or (o suffer Uie most atrocious barbarities, wUhout ciiltivating any 
natural sentiment or enforcing any social duty ; all the slngea in tEie progress 
of society brought together in one nation, from some abjeci castea more brutal 
ttiwi the savages of New Zealand, to the polish of manners and refinement 
of character cunspicuous in iJie upper ranks ; attachment to kindred and to 
home, with no friendship, ami no iove of country ; good temper and gentle dis- 
poaitioii i little active cruelty, except when stimulated by superstition ; hut tilUo 
Bcnsibihty, little conipassion, scarcely any diapoatioo to relieve sulTering or re- 
lieve wrong done to themselves or others. Timidity, with its natural attendantB, 
folaehood and meannesa, m the ordinary relaliona of human Ufe, joined wiOi a 
CBpabilily of becoming excited to c-juroge in the field, to military enthusiasm, to 
heroic self-devotion. Abstemiousness in some respects more rigorous than that 
of a western hemut, in a Ufe of intoxication ; austerUiea and self-tortures 
almost incredible, practised by those who otherwise wallow in gross sensuality, 
childish levify, barefaced falsehood, no faith, no tonstancy, no aharae, no belief 
in the existence of justice." 

But to return. Sir James's tjncommon talents for conversation 
proved no less detrimental to his glory as an author or as a 
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;lian the want ol' early discipline. Evanescent as are 

the triumphs, unsatisfactory as are the results of this sort, of 

power, tlioy are too intoxicating to be despised by Euiy but minds 

h g n h Mad m d S s : " Say what 
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& M k to h ite dissimilar. 

Th y p ompanions and 

ay g h b w, the skill to 

touch upon a variety of subjects with that lightness, grace, and 
rapidity, which constantly excite and never exhaust the attention, 
the love for sparkling sallies, the playfulness and variety, which 
make a man brilliant and attractive in conversation, arc the re- 
verse of the love of method, the earnestness of concentration, 
and the onward march of thought, which are required by the 
higher kinds of writing. The butterfly is no less active than 
the eagle ; his wings of gauze move not less swiftly than those 
stronger piaions, he loses no moment, but visits every flower in 
the garden, and exults in the sunlight which he enriches ; mean- 
while the noble, but not more beautifial, winged one is soaring 
steadily upward to contemplate the source of light from the high 
est fields of ether. Add to this, that writing seems dry work, 
and but a languid way of transmitting thought to one ice ustomed 
to the electric excitement of personal intercoursf , as on the 
other hand, conversation is generally too aimless and oupeificial 
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to suit one, whose mental training has been severe and indepen- 
dent of immediate action from other intellects. 

Every kind of power is admirable, and indefinitely useful ; 
if a man be born to talk, and can be satisfied to bring out his 
thoughts in conversation only or chiefly, let him. Sir James did 
so much in this way, stimulated so many young, enchanted and 
refin&l so many mature minds, blessed daily so many warm 
hearts ; as a husband and a father, he appears so amiable, prob- 
ably so much more so than he would if his ambition had glowed 
with greater intensity ; what he did write, was so excellent, and 
so calculated to promote iJie best kind of culture, that if he could 
have been satisfied, we might ; but he could not ; we find him- 
self ia his journals perpetually lamenting that his life was one of 
" projects and inactivity," For even achievements like his will 
seem mere idleness to one who has the capacity of achieving and 
doing so much more. Man can never come up to his ideal stand- 
ard ; it is the nature of the immortal spirit to raise that standard 
higher and higher as it goes from strength to strength, still upward 
. and onward. . Accoi-dingly the wisest and greatest men are ever 
the most modest. Yet he who feels that if he ia not what he 
would, he " has done what he could," is not without a serene 
self-complacenoy, (how remote from self-sufliciency !) the want 
of which embittered Sir James's latter years. Four great tasks 
presented themselves to him in the couree of his life, which, per- 
haps, no man was hetter able to have performed. Nature seems 
to have intended him for a philosopher ; since, to singular deli, 
caoy and precision of observation, he added such a tendency to 
generalization. In metaphysics he would have explored far, 
and his reports would have claimed our confidence; since his 
candour and love of truth would have made it impossible for him 
to become the slave of system. He himself, and those who knew 
him best, believed this to bo his forte. Had he left this aside, 
and devoted himself exclusively to politics, he would have been, 
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if not of the fii'st class of statesmen, one of the fii-st in the second 

He went (o India, and that large piece talcen out of the best 
part of his life made this also impossible. Had he then devoted 
hia leisure hours to researches on Indian antiquities, how much 
might he have done in that vast field, where so small a portion of 
the harvest is yet gathered in. Nobody was better qualified to dis- 
regard the eomraon prejudices with respect to the representations 
of the Hindoos, to find a clue which should guide him through 
the mighty maze of Indian theology, and remove the world of 
rubbish, beneath which forms radiant in truth and beauty lie 
concpiled Hie fondness fot the history of opmion would here 
hue had full scope and he might have ca^t a bla.^e of light 
upon a most interesting poition ot tl e ( nnals of minkind This 
' fair occasion too he let ahp a d returned to Europe, iirokeii 
in health and spirits and weakened as any man must be, who 
bTi [ aased so manj jeais m occupit ns vihich called foi only so 
snail 1. poit! n of 1 1": poweis 

Di ) ho tl en tiv hi^ tttennon on th it othei noble aim which 
rose before him, and labour to become for ever illustrious as 
the historian of his country ? No ! Man may escape from every 
foe and every difficulty, except what are within — himself. Sir 
James, as formerly, worked with a divided heart and will ; and 
Fame substituted a moaner coronal for the amaranthine wreath 
she had destined for his brow. G reatnces was not thrust upon him 
and he wanted earnestness of purpose to achieve it for himself. 

Let us now turn from the sorrowful contemplation of his one 
fault, to the many endearing or splendid qualities intimately con- 
nected with, or possibly fostered by this very fault. For so it is, 
"what makes our virtues thrive openly, will also, if wo be not 
watchful, make our faults thrive in secret ;" and vice versa. 
Let us admire his varied knowledge, his refinement of thought, 
which was such that only his truly philosophic turn could have 
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prevented it from degenerating into sophistry ; his devotion, even 
more tender than enthusiastic, to the highest interests of hu- 
manity ; that beautiful fairness of mind, in which he was un- 
equalled, a fairness which evidenced equal modesty, generosity, 
and pure attachment to truth ; a fairness which made him more 
sensible to every one's merits, and more ready to perceive the ex- 
cuses for every one's defects than his own ; a fairness not to be 
disturbed by party prejudice or personal injury ; a fairness in 
which nobody, except Sir W. Scott, who was never deeply tried 
as he was, can compare with him. In what other journal shall 
we find an entry like the following, the sincerity of which no 
one can doubt ; — 

" baa, 1 think, a distaste for mc, which I beliuve to be natural to the 

fuiuly. I think the woi-se of noboJy for BUch a feeling ; indeed, I often Icel u 
distaste for myself; I am sure I should not esteem my own character in another 
person. It is more likely that I should have diarespectable or diBagreeablB 
qualides than that should have an unreasonable antipathy." 

Th 1 M SI pe ' I g 1 P 

e h b Is th t I 1 1 d 

Ithb 'adlhdlb Is. dy fssl n 

mtak fjl^ f diss fit pth t s 
f 11 t h p t 1 I s= tl 

wdhppotsl 111 jyclf, fi 

nd b d f m m y 1 ^1 1 and d pp t ts H 

atl f 

We have not, of course, attempted any thing like a compre- 
hensive criticism upon the Life. The range of Sir Jamea'f 
ncxions and pursuits being so wide, and the history of his mind 
being identical with that of the great political rr.ovement of his 
day, a volume would not give more than verge enough for all the 
thoughts it naturally suggests. If these few reflections excite 
the attention of some readers and are acceptable to others, as 
eympatby, they will attain their legitimate object. 
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" Poets-— dwell on earth. 
To clothe whale'er the soul adjuires and loves, 
With lunguage and nith nuiubers." 

AHEJKSIDE. 

Nine muses were enough for one Greece, and nine poets are 
enough for one country, even in the nineteenth century. And 
these nine are " a sacred nine," wlio, if not quite equal to 
Shakapeare, Spenser, and Milton, are fairly initiated mnstera of 
the wand and spell ; and whose least moving incantation should 
have silenced that blasphemer, who dared to say, in the pages of 
Blackwood, thut " til men, women, and childitc, are popts, saving 
only — those who write verses " 

Ftist — There is Camfbell — a poet, simply a poet — no philo- 
sopher His foite i& strong conception, a style tree and bold , 
oocisionally a passage is ill finished, hut the lights and shades 
are so happilv diittibuted, the touch so masterly and vigorous, 
with ^uch tact at knowing wheie to stop, that ne mu-it look for 
the faults m oider to see thtm There is little, if any, origin 
ality of thought, no profound meaning, no esoteiio charm, 
which you cannot make jom o vn on a first reading; yet we 
have all probably road Lampbell many times. It is his manner 
which we admire ; and in liim we enjov what most minds enjoy 
most, not new thoughts, new feeling but recognition of 

"What oft was thought but noer so well expressed." 

Thus, in Campbell's heat productions iwe ai'e satisfied, not 
stimulated. " The Mariners oi England" is just what it should 
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be; — for we find free, deep tones, from the seaman's breasl, 
chorded into haiTiiony by an artist happy enougli to feel nature — 
wise enough to follow nature. " Locbiel" is what it should be, 
a wild, breezy sympho f h t H ghlands. There 

are, in fact, fiat lines J p Lochiel;" but I 

should never have dis d ! f II li t chaticed to hear 

that noble eomposilioa I by 1 11 1 oolboj'. The ideal- 

izing tendency in the d 'n m 1 d by 1 poet's real mag- 
netic power, would p 1 b j ved in a solitary 
pemsal, and a br-igh 1 Iboy w Id h been sufficiently 
inspired by the genei I d I" 1 1 j ^ have known 
how to sink such lines as 

"Welcome he Cumberland's steed to the shock, 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ;" 

" Draw, dotard, aromid thy old, wavering sight;" 
and a few other imperfections in favour of 

"ProudljirJ of tha mountain, tby plume shall be torn," 

and other striking passages 

As for the sweet tale of " Wyoming the expresi n of the 
dying Gertrude's lips !f> not moi e " blan 1 re beaut ful," than 
the music of the lay m v hich 'Hie is en bal e ! It vero difficult 
to read this poem, so holy m ita puut^ a d te demess, so deli- 
ciously soft and soothing in its coloring, w thout feeli g better and 
happier. 

The feeling of Campbell towards women is refined and deep. 
To him they are not angels — not, in the common sense, heroines ; 
but of a " perfect woman nobly planned," he has a better idea 
than most men, or even poets. Witness one of his poems, which 
has never received its meed of fame ; I allude to Theodric. Who 
can be insensible to the charms of Constance, the matron counter- 
part to Gertrude's girlhood ? 
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"To know her well, 
Piolnngetl, exalted, bounii enchanbuent's spell ; 
For with alfectjona warm, intense, reHned, 
S^e mixed Euch calm and holy strength of nund, 
That, like Heaven'a image in Uie smiting biook. 
Celestial peace was pictured in her took ; 
Her'a was the brow in trials unperplexed, 
That cheered the wul and tranquillized (he vexed ; 
She studied not the meaneEt t^ eclipse. 
And yet the wisest listened to her lips ; 
She Eang not, knew not*Mu3ic's magic skill, 
But yet her voice had tonea that swayed the will." 

" To pidnt that being to a grovelling mind 
Were like portraying pictures to the blind. 
'Twaa needful even infectiously to feel 
Her temper's fond, and firm, and gladsome zeal, 
To share existence with her, and to giun 
Sparks from her love's eledriiying chdn, 
Of that pure pride, which, leBsoning to her breast 
Life's ills, gave all its joys a treble zest, 
Befi>re the nund completely understood 
That mighty truth — how happy are the good I 
Even wheji her light forsook him, it beq^ueathed 
Ennobling sorrow ; and her memory breathed 
A sweetness that snrvived her livmg days. 
As odorouB scents outlast the censer's blaze. 
Oi if a trouble dimmed tiieir golden Joy, 
'Twas outward dross and not infused alloy; 
Tlieir ftoiJM knew but affection's look and speech, 
A little Heaven beyond dissension's reach. 
But midst her kindred there was strife and gall ; 
Save one congenial sister, tbey were all 
Such foils to her bright intellect and grace. 
As if slie had engrossed the virtue of her race , 
Her nature strove th' unnatural feuds to heal, 
Her wisdom made the weak to her appeal ; 
And though the wounds she cured were sonn unclosed, 
Unwearied still her kindness interposed." 
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The stanzas addressed to John Kcmble I have never lieard 
admired fo the fulnesa of my feeling. Can any thing bo finer 
than this 1 

" A mojeaty poEsesEcd 

His transport'E moat impetuous tone ; 

And to each passioo of his breast 



" Who forgets that whito discrowned head, 

VhoBB bmsta of reason's half-cxtjnguisheii glare, 
Those t«ai» upon Cordelia's bosom ahed 
In doubt mora touching than despair, 
If'twasreoiity hefcltf" 



" Fair as some classic dome. 
Robust and richly graced, 
Yonr Kemble's spirit was the home 
Of genius and of Wste.— 

That, whon supernal light is ^ven. 
Can measure inspiration's hour 

And tell its height in Heaven. 
At ODce ennobled and correct, 

His mincl surveyed the trjgic page ; 
And what tlic actor could elTect, 

The scholar could pi-csage." 

These stanzas are in Campbell's best style. Had he possessea 
as much lyric flow as force, his odes might have vied with those 
of Collins. But, though soaring upward on a strong pinion, his 
flights are never prolonged, and in this province, which earnest- 
ness and justness of sentiment, simplicity of imagery, and a pic- 
turesque turn in expression, seem to have marked out as his own, 
he is surpassed by Shelley, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, from their 
greater power of continuous self-impulse. 
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I tlo not know where to class Campbell as a poet. What ha 
has done seems to be by snatches, and his poems might have been 
published under the title of "Leisure Hours or Recreations of a 



M 



R 



by a brilliant fancy, aid ^rle t tl ou^^h s perficial aflections. 
The giddy flush of youthf 1 a puLe e p pies the most pensive 
strains of Hs patriotism tl rol n h s n o del cate touches of 
pathos, and is felt as miach in Tara's Halls as in the description 
of the Harem. His muse is light of step and free of air, yet not 
vulgarly free ; she is not a little excited, but it is with quaffing 
the purest and most sparkling champagne. There is no tem- 
perance, no chastened harmony in her grief or in her joy. His 
melodies are metrically perfect ; they absolutely set themselves 
to music, and talk of spring, and the most voluptuous breath of the 
blossom-laden western breeze, and the wildest notes of the just 
returning birds. For his poetic embodying of a particular stage 
of human existence, and his scintillating wit, will Moore chiefly 
he remembered. He has been boott-companion and toast-master 
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to the youth of his day. This could not last. When he ceased 
to be young, and to warble his own verses, their fascination in a 
great measure disappeared. Many arc now not more attractive 
than dead flowers in a close room. Anacreon cannot reaJIy 
charm when his hair is gray ; there is a time for all things, and 
the gayest youth loves not the Epicurean old man. Yet he, too, 
sap and his works will not be suffered to go out of print, 

h u y are, even now, little read. Of course his reputation 

as a p o writer is another matter, and apart from our present 
pu joe 

Th po y of Waltek Scott has been superseded by his prose, 
yet it fills no unimportant niche in the literary history of the 
last half century, and may be read, at least once in life, with 
great pleasure. " Marraion," " The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
&c., cannot, indeed, be companions of those Sabbath hours of 
which the weariest, dreariest life need not be destitute, for their 
bearing is not upon the true life of man, his immortal life. Cole- 
ridge felt this so deeply, that in a lately published work (Letters, 
Conversations, &c., of S. T. Coleridge) he is recorded to have 
said, " not twenty lines of Scott's poetry will ever reach pos- 
terity ; it has relation to nothing." This is altogether too harsh, 
and pioves that the philosopher is subject to narrowness and par- 
tial \ lews, from his peculiar mode of looking at an object, equally 
with the mere man of taste. These poems are chiefly remark- 
able for presenting pictures of particular epochs, and, considered 
in that light, truly admirable. Much poetry has come down to 
us, thus far, whose interest is almost exclusively of the same na- 
ture ; in which, at least, moral conflict does not constitute the 
prominent interest. 

To one who has read Scott's novels first, and looks in his 
poems for the same dramatic interest, the rich humor, the tragic 
ibrce, the highly wrought yet flowing dialc^ue, and the countless 
minutiic in the finish of character, they must bring disappoint- 
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ment For their excellence consi-la in giaphic dp'ioiptions of 
archilecture and natui-al scenery a happy choice of lubipct, and 
effective grouping of slightly sketched chancters, combined with 
steady march and great simplicity of nairative Here and theie 
sentiments are introduced, always just and gricefuUy woided, 
but without that delicacy of shading, fine ind ll^rmomou5 as 
Nature's workman'ship in the rose leaf, which deht^hts us in his 
prose works It is, indeed, astonishing thit he should Icje w 
much hy i constiaint so lightly worn , foi his facility of versih 
cation IS wonderful, his numheis seem almost to have coined 
themselves, and you cannot detect any thing like seaiching 
for a word to tag a verse withal. Yet certain it is, we receive 
no adequate idea of the exuberance and versatility of his genius, 
or his great knowledge of the human heart, from his poetry. 
His lore is there as profusely displayed, his good sense and tact 
as admirable, as in his prose works ; and, if only on account of 
their fidelity of description, these poems are invaluable, and must 
always hold a place in English literature. They are interesting 
too, as giving a more complete idea of the character and habits of 
one of our greatest and best men th-ai his remarkable modesty 
would permit the public t) obtain mire directly His modes of life 
his personal feelings are no where so detailed as in the epistles 
peifiiLed ii the cantos of Marinon These bring us close to his 
side and leading us with him t) rough the rural and romanf c 
scenes he loved talk with us by the way of all the iich asso- 
ciations of which he was raaalei His dogs are w th hiin he 
surveys these dumb f ends with the eje of a sportsmin and a 
philosophei and onits n th n^ in the deseiiption of them which 
could interest either. An old castle frowns upon the road ; he 
bids its story live before you with all the animation of a drama 
and the fidelity of a chronicle. Are topics of the day introduced ? 
He states his opinions with firmness and composure, expresses 
his admiration with energy, and, where he dissents from tiiose he 
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s so with unaffected candor and cordial benignity. 
Gtood and great man ! More and more imposing as nearer seen ; 
thou art like that product of a superhumao intellect, that stately 
temple, which rears its head in the clouds, yet must be studied 
through and through, for months and years, to be appreciated in 
all its grandeur. 

Nothing surprises me more in Scott's poetry, than that a per- 
son of so strong imagination should see every thing so in detail 
as he does. Nothing interferes with his faculty oi observation. 
No minor part is sacrificed to give effect to the whole ; no pecu- 
liar light cast on the picture ; you only see through a wonder- 
fully far-seeing and accurately observing pair of eyes, and all 
this when he has so decided a taste for the picturesque. Take, 
as tt specimen, the opening description in Marmion. 

THE CASTLE. 

" Day set on Norham's castled steep, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone; 
The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loophole grates, where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep. 

In yellow lustre shone ;— 
The warriors on the turrets high, 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 

Seemed forms of giant hdght ; 
Thmr armor, as it caught Che rays. 
Flashed back again the westcra blaze. 

In hnes of dazzling light, 
St. George's banner, broad and gay, 
Now feded, as the Ming ray 

Less bright, and less, was fiung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjun tower, 

So heavily it hung. 
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The scouts hail parted on their seai-eli, 
The castle gates were barred, 

Above the gloomy portal arch, 

Timing his footsleps to a march, 
The warden kept his guaiil, 

Low humming, as he passed along, 

ga hering aong." 



te ! Not even Wordsworth, de- 
iaible 33 well as invisible truth, 

fi elity of description. Not even 
f poets, can compare witk liim 
of colouring. Scott's faculties 
isturbed one another ; we per- 
iii his poetry iha.a in his prose, 
le reading it. 

s the least imaginative of poets, 
commonly received sense of the 
on in his works ; nay, I dare af- 
ed ci'ilic. Sir James Mackintosh, 
dealizing tendeacy in his mind ; 
gh his calm but deep and steady 
an ; he is so by his distinguished 

so by his graphic skill. No litera- 
dividual than Crabhe. He is 



" Grand from the truth that reigns o'er all, 
The unshrinking truth that lets her light 
Through life's low, dark, interior fall. 
Opening the whole severely bright. 
Yet softening, aa she frowns along, 
Cer scenes which angels waep to see, 
Where truth heraclf half roils the wrong 
In pity of the misery." 



> the state of a mind which could s 
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port viewing life and human nature as Crabbe'a did, softened by 
no cool shadow, gladdened by no rose-light. 1 wish Sir Walter 
Scott, when expressmg his admiration for the poetry of Crabbe, 
bad told us more distinctly the nature of the impresaons he re- 
ceived from it. Sir Walter, while he observes with equal accu- 
racy, ia sure to detect something comic or something lovely, some 
pretty dalliance of liglit and shade in the " low, dark interior" 
of the moat outwardly desolate hovel. Cowper saw the follies 
and vices of mankind as clearly, but his Christian love is an ever 
softly-murmuring under-current, which relieves the rude sounds 
of the upper world. Crabbe in his view of the human mind 
m be C & hs 



y o 

JC d 



it, but he describes it like a spirit which has never known human 
longings ; yet in no unfriendly temper — far from it ; but with a. 
strange bleak fidelity, unbiassed either by impatience or tender- 

Tbe poor and humble owe him much, for he has made them 
known to the upper classes, not as they ought to be, but as they 
really are ; and in so doing, in distinctly portraying the evils of 
their condition, he has opened the way to amelioration. He ia 
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the poet of the lowei clasacb though piohably nther \aluable to 
them as an interpretei thin agreeable ds a household ftiend 
They like ooraething moie 'tmulatiug they would prefei gin or 
rum to lemoaade Indeed, tl at class of readera rarelv like U 
find themselves in punt, thej wint Mmelhing romantic, ssmc 
thing which takts them out of then sphere , and high bounding 
woids such as they ire not in the habit of using, have peculnr 
chaims for Ihem That is a high stage of cuUuil in uhich sim 
plicitj 13 appieciated 

The same cold tmta peivade Ciabbe s desci iptions of naturil 

eoenery We ean conceive that his eye was educated at the 

se d A ast d hi hi 1 p d de- 

d d d th It h 1 f II p 11 d I s no 

w th 

I dfli It d C Ibe J bohb th bj et is 

so 1 d b t mpt d t d t th m dmi- 

t 1 ml 

1 wh m I i St 11 III 1 gen- 

t! tl ft d tl 11 f d &1 1 

L p J d d y I m pi m I t es of 

th d y Th J th f Sh 11 y f t t H com- 

tt d y wl 1 1 1 h p d f ne so 

p c«, N b g I f so ly I some 

pe d f d t I p d th 96 p pt wl I are 

I d so I i p 1 f ! I p b p 1 f by the 

h t b blood h b i t f I t h L peri- 

Poo fel 11 y II t tl m t f phi Ihro- 

ptsydooltl wll_ tyl tby 

time. Full of the spirit of genuine Christianity, yet ranking thy- 
self among unbelievers, because in early life thou hadst been 
bewildered by seeing it perverted, sinking beneath those precious 
gifts which should have made a world thine own, intoxicated with 
thy lyric enthusiasm and thick-coming fancies, adoring Nature 
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i, yet misinterpreting lier oracles, cut off from life 
just as thou wert beginning to read, it aright ; 0, most musical, 
most melancholy singer ; who that has a soul to feel genius, a 
h 1 1 ded nobleness, can forbear watering 

th p f bl 1 by too early closed spring with tears of 

J p thy f 1 d ( f ve may dare it for one so superior in 

ii ) fi y 

\.ltl 1 tl t 1 of Shelley's mind destroyed that se- 

y f wh 1 ntial to the finest poetry, and his ten- 

d ss 1 t 1 > hat eievatioa of hope which should 

1 11 1 h 1 leof his productions is there sufficient 

3 f p [) d ^ lition of parts to entitle it to unlimited 

dm t y t 1 y U 1 und with passages of infinite beauty, 

d w p 1 ! urpasses any poet of the day. 

F rst f 1 1 J f F cy. Here his riches, from want of 

g in C t m f 1 to give pleasure, yet we cannot but 

p th t tl y p less riches. In this respect parts of 

I Ad M e's Dream," and " Medusa," are not 

t b 11 d pt Shakspeare. 

& d m y p by th Nature. To her lightest tones his 
b g 1 I ly she spoke to him, and it is this which 

g q U d 1 (iy his versification ; I say unequalled, 

fid hi b Moore or Coleridge can here vie with 

I h I b h way a master of the lyre. The rush, 

tl fl th d 1 J f bration, in Shelley's verse, can only 
t fall, the rivulet, the notes of Iho bird 
Id This is a sort of excellence not fre- 
i when men listen less zealously than 

h pers of Nature ; when little is under- 
set phrases, and when even poets write 
d and carpeted rooms, than " among 
1 1 soming trees and flowery glades," as 
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It were " a curious piece of worlt enough," to run a parallel 
between Ihe Skylark of Sliolley and thai of Wordsworth, and thus 
illustrate mental processes so similar in dissimilitude. The mood 
of mind, the ideas, are not unlike in the two. Hear Words- 

" Vp vHOi me, up ■mtk me, into Uie dmaJs," ele. 

" Lift me, guide mo, till ! iind 

The spot which eeema bo to thy niinJ, 
1 have walked through wilderneeBOB dreary, 

And to-day my heart ib weary, 
Had I now the wings of a Fdrj 

Up to thee would I fly ; 
There is madnesa about tliee, and joy divine 

In that song of ihine : 
Joyous as morning, thou art laughing and scorning j 

And though little troubled with sloth, 
Drunken Larli, thou would'st be loth 

ToboEoehatravellei^asI! 

Happy, happy liver, 
With a soul as strong aa a mountain river. 
Pouring out praise to tlie Almighty Giver, 

Joy and jollity be with us boili." 

Hear Shelley. 

Hail to tbee, blithe spirit '. 

Bird thou never wort, 
That from heaven or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In prqfusB straijia of unprem&Rlated ari. 

Higher still and higher, 

Prom the earth thou springeet. 
Like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingest. 
And singing sffl dost soar, and soaring ever aingeat 
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O'er which clouds are bright'iiing, 
Thou dost float ami run 
Like an unbodied joy, whose race is just begun.' 

The pale purple even 

Melts Biounii tbj flight | 
Like a slar of hrasen, 
In IJic broad dayKght, 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen aa are the arrows 
Ofthat silver sphere. 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear. 
Until we hardly see, wc feel that it ia there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy ?oico is loud, 
As, when night is bare. 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overSowe 

What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee 1 
From rainbow cloudfl there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes ajid fears it heeded not. 

Ijke a high-bom maiden 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour, 
With muHc swfct as love which overflows hor bowCT. 



Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew 
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Scattering unbeholden 
Its aeria] hue 
Among tho flowers and grass which screen it from the viow ■ 

Like a rose embowered 

In its own green lenses, 
By warm wiiiiis deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 
Makes feint with too much sweet, those heavy-winged thievoa. 
Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 
BaJn-awiLkencd flowers, 

Afl that ever was 
Joyous, and dear, and fresh, thy musio doth surpass. 
Teach us, sprite or bird, 

Whai sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 
That panted fotth a flood of rapture BO divine 

Chorus hymeneal, 

Or triumphant chaunt. 
Matched with thine would he aU 
But an empty vaunt— 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are tlie fountains 
Of thy happy strain 1 

What sliapes of sky or plain f 
What love of thine own kind 1 what ignorance of pain 1 
With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be ; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou loveet ; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety ." 

r do not like to omit a word of it : but it is taking too muon 
■oom. Should we not say from the samples before us that SheU 
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ley, in melody and exuberance cf fancy, was incalculably supe- 
rior to Wordsworth 1 But mark their inferences. 
Shelley. 

"Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such hHrmonioua madnesis 
Prom my Upa would flow 
The world should Iisb:n, then, as I am lisleniog now," 



" What though mj course be rugged and uneven, 
To prickly moors and dusty ways confined, 
Yet, hearing thee and others of thj kind 
Aa full of gladness and as free of heaven, 
I o'er the earth will go plodding on 
By myself, cheerfully, till the Jay is done." 

If Wordsworth have superiority then, it consists in greater matu- 
rity and dignity of sentiment. 

While reading Shelley, we must surrender ourselves without 
reserve to the magnetic power of genius ; we must not. expsct^to^ 
be satisfied, but rest content with being stimulated. He alone 
who can resign his soul in unquestioning simplicity to the des- 
cant of the nightingale or the absorption of the sea-side, may 
hope to receive from the mind of a Shelley the suggestiorks which, 
to those who know how to receive, he can so liberally impart. 

I cannot leave Shelley without quoting two or three stanzas, 
in which he speaks of himself, and which are full of his peculiar 
beauties and peculiar faults. 

" A frail Ibrni, 
A phuDlom among men, campanionless. 
As the lasl cloud of an eiiiiring Etorm, 
Whose thunder is its knell ; he, as I guess, 
Bad gazed on Nature's naked loveUness 
Actaeon-Uke, and now he fled astray 
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With feeble Btepa o'er the world's wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along lliaf rugged way, 

Pursued liltB raging hounds their &ther Eind thar pr^. 

A panl-likB S^vit, beiutiful and swift — 

A love in desolation masked; a, power 

Girt round with weakness ; it can scarce uplift 

The wdghe of the superincumbent hour; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow; even whilst we speai 

le it not broken 1 On the withering flower 

The kilUng sun smiles brightly ; on a cheek 

The life can hum in blood, even while the heart may break. 

His head was bound with pansiea overblown, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 

And a light spear, topped with a cypress cone, 

Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-trcsses grew 

Yet dripping with the forest's noon-day dew, 

Vilirated as the ever-beaUng heart 

Shook the weak hand that gi'asped it ; of that crew 

He came the last, neglected and apart ; 

A herd-abandoned doer, struck by the hunter's dart." 

a longer " neglected," but I believe his works have 
never been republished in this country, and therefore these ex- 
tracts may be new to most readera. 

Byron naturally in our hall of imagery takes place next his 
friend. Both are noble poetic shapes, both moumfu. in th-jir 
beauty. The radiant gentleness of Shelley's brow and eye delight 
us, but there are maiks of suffering on that delicate cheek e<\d 
about that sweet mouth ; while a sorrowful indignation curls too 
strongly the lip, lightens too fiercely in the eye, of Byron. 

The unfortunate Byron, (utifortiinate I call him, because 
" mind and destiny are but two names for one idea,") has long 
been at rest ; the adoration and the hatred of which he was the 
object, are both dying out. His poems have done their work ; a 
strong personal interest no longer gives them a factitious charm. 
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and they arc bei-inniiisr to hud then propei level Then value 
IS twofold — immoital and eternal, as jeLOidb of ihoughts and 
feelings which must be immoitallj and eternally iQterestmg to 
the miod of individual man , historical, because they aie the 
most complete chionicle ot a patticular set of impulses in the 
public mind 

How much of the fiiat aiit of \alue ihe poems of Bjron pos 
seas, posterity must decide, and the verdict can only be ascer- 
tained by degrees , I, fui one, should say not much There are 
miny beautiful pictuies, infinite wit, but too local and tempo- 
rary in its lange to he gieatly pi zed beyond hia own time , lit- 
tle oiiginality , but much vigor, both of thought and e\piession , 
with a deep, e\en a passionate \me of the beautiful ind giand. 
T have olten thought, m lelation to hmi, if W rdsworth t. descnp- 
tlon of 

" A youth lo whom was given 
So much of Earth, bo much of Hoavon, 
And such impetuous blood." 

" Whatevet in tfiose climea hs found, 
Irregular in sight or sound, 

Did to his mind impart 
A Itindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart. 

Nor less to feed voluptuous thought, 
The beauteous forma of nature wrought, 

Fair trees and lovely floworE ; 
The breezes their own languor lent, 
The stats had feelings which they sent 

Into those gorgeous bowers. 

And in his worst pursuits, 1 woen, 

Tliat sometimes there did intervene 

Pure hopes of high intent ; 
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For pEisaiona linked to forms bo fair 
And slatelj, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiiiient," 


It is 


tl f k h t Bj loral perversion never 


paralyz d 
lower th 


1 d h 11 1 p wers, though it might 
W i J, ! t h plan and style of hie 


works, h 
man wh 
would p 


1 w d t t, d d clear judgment. The 

1 !g d h g g t ,such irrational aeorn, 

d p 1 h th t m y the stanzas in which he 


uttered 1 


d 1 b wild d Id 1 at was a very bigot in 


behoof of 


h m n 1 sat t ti almost peevish Realist 


—Pope. 

Histo 

malady 1 

kered s 


Uy th po m 1 bl recor.l- -■: t^ai strange 
t k f 1 1 h 1 has, i.i on. ray, -an- 
b!j th fy tl I ommon to speak of the 


Byronic 
and, if It 


ooi bd fl df 1 i ; it is the two former, 
Id b d d Id ssui-edly be the latter 


also. B 


h 1 y be ded ? Like as a fever 


lages ii 


1 bl od b f w ven so creeps upon the 



soulthid ffp ? m 1 m iaria, an influence im- 

palpabl t II f 1 Its w h rselves. Since sliilful 

physicia ' y Id Id it not be better to pu- 

rify the pl It ! t 1 [ ent 1 Those who have 

passed tl gh tl p se m to h vondrous little pity for 

those wh 11 ii^gl g w h horrors, and very little 

care todt! "itfbdasdsit not claim pity, and 

would it t b U t t J so tl medy than hard knocks 

for its c Wh th j,h th k y uths do mourn and la- 

ment somewhat wearisomely, and we feel vexed, on bright May 
mornings, to have them try to persuade us that this beautiful 
green earth, with all its flowers and bird-notes, is no tietter than t, 
vast hospital "! Consider, it is a relief to the delirious to rave 
audibly, and few, like Professor Teufelsdrock, have strength to 
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keep a whole Satanic school in the sod from spouting aloud. 
What says the benign Uhland ? 

" If oar firet liya too piteous have l>eoii, 

And you have feared our teal's would never cease, 
If we too gloomily life's prose have seen, 

Nor Buffered Man nor Mouse to dwell in peace, 
Yet pardon us for out youth's take. The vine 
Most weep from her crushed grapes the generous wine; 
Not without pidn tlie preciooa beverage flows ; 
Thus joy and power may yet spring from the woes 
Which have so wearied every long-taaked ear;" &«. 

There is no getting rid of the epidemic of the season, however 
annoying and useless it may seem. You cannot cough down an 
iofluenza ; it will cough you down. 

Why young people will just now profess themselves so very 
miserable, for no better reason than that assigned by the poet to 
some " inquiring friends," 

"Nought ilo 1 mourn I e'er possessed, 



I have here no room to explain. Enough that there has for some 

time prevailed a sickliness of feeling, whose highest water-mark 

n y b f d ' h ' ' of Byron. He is the " power man" 

( th G meaniug perhaps the power-loom !) 

wh w sue all those myriad threads, tear- 

d hich the malignant spiders of specu- 

d m shop of society, and by so doing has, 

h gh m lly, conferred benefits upon us incal- 

g ne. He has lived through this expe- 

that the natural fruits of indulgence 

h ss nance, cynicism, irritability, and all 

A gly, since his time the evil has les. 

dbg before them, let the young examine 
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that world, which seems at times so deformed by evils and end- 
less contradictions, 

" Control thom and subdue, transmule, bereave 
Of their bad influence, and (he good receive." 

Grief loses half its charm when we find that others have endured 
the same to a higher degree, and lived through it. Nor do I be. 
lieve that the misanthropy of Byron ever made a single misan- 
thrope ; that his scepticism, so uneasy and sorrowful beneath its 
thin mask of levity, ever made a single sceptic. 1 know those 
whom it has cured of their yet half-developed errors. I believe 
it has cured thousands. 

As supplying materials for the history of opiuion, then, Byron's 
poems will be valuable. And as a poet, I believe posterity will 
assign him no obscure place, though he will probably be classed 
far beneath some who have exercised a less obvious or immediate 
influence on their own times ; beneath the noble Three of whom 
I am yet to speak, whoae merits are immortal, because their ten- 
dencies are towards immortality, and all whose influence must 
be a growing influence ; beneath Southey, Coleridge, and Words- 

Before proceeding to discuss these last, for which there is hardly 
room in the present paper, I would be allowed to conclude this 
division of my subject with a fme passage in which Shelley speaks 
of Byron. I wish to quote it, because it is of kindred strain 
with what Walter Scott and Rogers {in his "Italy") have written 
about their much abused compeer. It is well for us to see great 
men judging so gently, and excusing so generously, faults from 
which thoy Ihemselves are entirely free ; faults at which men of 
less genius, and less purity too, found it so easy and pleasant to 
rwl. I quote it in preference to any thing from Scott and Ro. 
gers, because I presume it to be less generally known. 

In apostrophizing Venice, Shelley says, 
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" Pefish ! let tbeic only be 
Floating o'er thy hcortliless sea, 
Aa the garment of thy aky 
Clothes the world immortally, 
Ona remcmtoaiice more sublima 
Thau the tattered pall of Time, 
Which scarce hides thy visage wan ; 
That a tempeBt-cleaTing swan 

Of the songs of Albion, 
Driven from his ancestral stteama 

By tiio might of evil dreams, 
Pound a neet in thee ; and Ocean 
WelcomtJ him with such emotion 
That its Joy grew hia, and sprung 
From hia lip? like music fiung 
O'er a mighty thunder-fit 
Chastening terror; — What though yet 

Poesy's unfading river, 
Which through Albion winds for ever 
leashing with melodious wave 
Many ft sacred poet's grave. 
Mourn its latest nursling fled 1 
What though thou, with all thy dead, 
Scarce can for this fiune Mpay 
Aught Uiino own ;— oh, rather say 
Though thy sins and elavedes foul 
Overcloud a sun- like soull 
As the ghost of Homer dings 
Round Scamander's wasting springs ; 
As divinest Sbakepoare's might 
Fills Avon and the world vrith light ; 
Idke omniscient power, which he 
Imaged 'mid roortaJity : 
As the love ftom PeWarch's urn 
Tet amid yon bills doth bum, 
A quenchless lamp by which the heart 
Sees things unearthly ; so thon art, 
Mighty spirit ; so shall bo 
The city that did refuge thee." 
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In earlier days the greatest poets addressed themselves more 
to the passions or heart-emotions of their fellow-men than to their 
thoughts or mind -emotions. The passions were then in their 
natural slate, and held their natural places in the character. 
They were not made sickly by a false refinement, or stimulated 
to a diseased and incessantly craving state. Men loved and 
hated to excess, perhaps ; but there was nothing factitious in 
their love or hatred. The tone of poetry, even when employed 
on the most tragic subjects, might waken in the hearer's heart a 
chord of joy ; for in such natural sorrow there was a healthful 
life, an energy which told of healing yet to come and the endless 
riches of love and hope. 

How different is its tone in Faust and Manfred ; how false 10 
siraple nature, yet how true to the time ! As the mechanism of 
society has become more complex, and must be regulated more 
by combined efforts, desire after individuality brings him who 
manifests it into a state of conflict with aoeiety. This is felt from 
a passion, whether it bo love or ambition, which seeks to make 
its own world independent of trivial daily circumstances, and 
struggles long against the lessons of experience, which tell it that 
such singleness of effort and of possession cannot be, consistently 
with that grand maxim of the day, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Not until equally enlightened and humble, can 
the human being learn that individuality of character is not 
neoessarily combined with individuality of possession, but depends 
alone on the zealous observance of truth. Few can be wise 
enough to realize with Schiller, that " to be truly immortal one 
must live in the whole." The mind struggles long, before it 
can resolve on sacrifieing any thing of its impulsive nature to the 
requisitions of the time. And while it struggles it mourns, and 
these lamentations compose the popular poetry. Men do not now 
look in poetry for a serene world, amid whose voca! groves and 
green meads they may refresh themselves after the heat of action. 
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and in paradisaical qmet listen to the tales of other days No ' 
dissati&fied uid leprest, they want to he made to weep, because, 
m so doing th-'y feel tliemsLlyes in some sense free 

All this conflict and appaiently bootless fretting and wailing 
inaik a transition slate — a htate of gradual revolution in which 
men try all things, seeking « hat thty hold fast, and feel that it 
iB good But there are some the pilot mmds of the age who 
cannot submit to pa'!^ all their lues in experimentalizing They 
omnot consent to diift acioss the wive, m the hope of findin;; 
somewhere a haven and a home ; but, seeing the blue sky over 
them, and believing that God's love is every where, try to make 
the best of that spot on which they have beee placed, and, not 
unfrequently, by the aid of spiritual assistance, more benign than 
that of Faust'a Lemures, win from the raging billows large terri- 
tories, whose saiida they can convert into Eden bowers, tenanted 
by lonely and majestic shapes. 

Such aie Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. They could 
not be satisfied, like Byron, with embodying the peculiar wit or 
peculiar ^uiForings of the times ; nor like Scott, with depicting 
an era which has. said its say and produced its fruit : nor like 
Campbell, with occasionally giving a voico and a permanent 
being to some brilliant moment or fair scene. Not of nobler na- 
ture, not more richly endowed than Shelley, they were not doomed 
to misguided efforts and baffled strivings ; much less could they, 
like Moore, consider poetry merely as the harmonious espression 
of transient sensations. To them Poetry was, must be, the ex- 
pression of what is eternal in man's nature, through illustrations 
drawn from his temporal state ; a representation in letters of fire, 
on life's dark curtain, of that which lies beyond ; philosophy 
dressed in the robes of Taste and Imagination; the voice of 
Nature and of God, humanized by heing echoed back from the 
understanding hearts of Priests and Seers! Of course this could 
not he the popular poelry of the day. Being eminently the pro- 
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duct of reflection nd e^pe e e t could only be appreciated by 
those who had 1 ought an 1 felt to so ne depth I confess that 
it is not the best posa ble poetry mce bo exclus vely adapted to 
the meditative few In Shakspea e r Ho er tl ere ia for minds 
of eveiy grade as nucl a 1 ej are co f tent to receive, 
the shallow or ca eles fin I tl ure a usemeut m ds of a higher 
order, meaning v\ ch enl gl te and be u y which enchants 

This fault wh h I have adm ted th s \ ant of universality is 
not surprising, s noe t ecessa y for these three poels to 

stand apart frai tl e t de of op n on ^ d d srcgard the popular 
tastes, in order t itla n fa m ess dep h or pe nanent beauty. 
And they being as 1 h e &a I tl e p lo n n Is of their time, 
their works enjoy a g o vu g, tl o g! n t ap llj growing, popu- 

Coleiidge, in particular, is now very much read, nor, notwith- 
standing his was but occasional homage to the shrine of poesy, 
was he the least valuable votary of the three, sinee, if he has 
done least, if his works form a less perfect whole, and are .there- 
fore less satisfactory than those of the other two, he is far more 
suggestive, more filled with the divine magnetism of inta'tion, 
than they. 

The muse ofSouthey is a beautiful statue of crystal, in whose 
bosom burns an immortal flame. We hardly admire, as they de- 
serve, the perfection of the finish, and the elegance of the con- 
tours, because our atteotion is so fixed on the radiance which 
glows through them. 

Thus Southey is remarkable for the fidelity, and still more 
ibr the grace, of his descriptions ; for his elegant manner of 
expressing sentiments noble, delicate, and consistent in their tone ; 
for his in;i agination, but, more than all, for his expansive and fer- 
vent piety. 

In his fidelity of description there is nothing of the minute 
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accuracy of Scott. Soulhey takes no pleasure in making little 
dots and marks ; hia style is free and bold, yet always true, 
sometimes elatoi'ately true, to nature. Indeed, if he has a faultj 
it is that he elaborates too much. He himself has said that poe- 
try should he " thoroughly erudite, thoroughly animated, and 
thoroughly [laturat." His poetry cannot always boast of the two 
last essentials. Even iu his most brilliant passages there is 
nothing of the heat of inspiration, nothing of that celestial lire 
which makes us ffel that the author has, by intensifying the 
action of his mind, raised himself to communion with superior 
intelligences. It is where he is most calm that he is most beauti- 
ful ; and, accordingly, he is more excellent in the expression of 
ssntiment than in narration. Scarce (my writer presents to us a 
sentiment with such a tearful depth of expression ; but though it 
is a tearful depth, those tears were shed long since, and Faith 
and Love have hallowed them. You nowhere are made to feel 
the bitterness, the vehemence of present emotion ; but the phce- 
nix bom from passion is seen hovering over the ashes of what 
was once combined with it. Southey is particularly exquisite in 
painting those sentiments which ai-ise from the parental and filial 
relation : whether the daughter looks b^k from her heavenly 
lover, and the opening bowers of bliss, still tenderly solicitous for 
her father, whom she, in the true language of woman's heart, 
recommends to favour, as 

" That wretched, petsecnteil, poor good man;" 

or the father, a'? in " Thalaba," shows a faith in the benignity 
and holiness of his lost daughter, which the lover, who had given 
up for her so high a destmv, wanted , — or, as in "Roderick," the 
miserable, smful child wanders back to relieve himself from 
the bad of pollution at the feet of a sainted mother ; always — 
always he speaks from ■^ full i sinctified soul, in tones of thrill- 
ing melody. 
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The imagination of Southey is marked by similar traits ; there 
is no flash, no scintillation about it, but a steady light as or day 
itself. As specimens of his best manner, I would mention the 
last stage of Thalaba's jout'ney to the Domdaniel Cavca, and, in 
the " Curse of Kehama," the sca-palaco of Baly, " The Gleo- 
dovcer," and " The Ship of Heaven." As Southey's poems are 
not very generally read, I will extract the two latter : 

"THE SHIP OF HEAVEN. 
" The ship of heaven, instinct with, thouglit displayed 
Its living sail and glides itiong the aky, 

On either side, in wavy tide, 
The clouds of morn along its patli divide ; 
The winds that swept in wild career on high, 
Before its presence check their charmed force ; 
Tha winds that, loitering, lagged along their course 
Around the living barfc enamored play, 
Swell underneath the sail, and sing before its way. 

" That bark in shape waa like the furrowed shell 
Wherein the sea-nympha to their parent hing. 
On festal days their duteous offerings bring; 
Its bne 1 go watch the last green light 
Ere evening yields the western sky to night. 
Or fis upon the sun thy strenuous sight 
Till thou hast reached its orb of chrysoiite. 

The sail, from end to end displayed. 
Bent, like a rainhow, o'er the maid ; 

An angel's liead with visual eye, 
Through trackless space directs its chosen way; 

Nor aid of wing, nor foot nor fin, 
Requires to voyage o'er the obedient sky. 
Smooth as the swan when not a breeze at even 

Disturbs the surface of the silver streani. 
Through au: and sunshine sajla the ship of heaven." 

Southey professes to have borrowed (he description of the Glen- 
doveer from an old and forgotten book. He has given the prose 
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extract in a note to the " Curse of Kehama," and I think no one 
can compare the two without feeling that the true alchymy haa 
been at work there. His poetry is a new and life-giving ele- 
ment to the very striking tlioughts he Iwrrowed. Charcoal and 
diamonds are not more unlike in their effect upon the observer, 

"THE GLENDOVEEK. 

" Of human form divine was ho, 
The immortiii youth of heaven who floated by, 

KveD such B3 that divinest form shall be 
In tliose bleat atagea of our mortal race, 

When no infirniity, 
Low thought, not base cieslre, oor wasting care 
Defaw the semblance of our heavenly aire — 
The wiogs of eagle or of eherubiai 
Had Geemed uuworthy him ; 
ingelLc power and dignity and grace 
Were in his gloiioas pennons; frain the neck 
Down to tile ankle reached their sweUing web 
lUcher than robea of Tyrian dye, that deck 

Imperial majesty : 
Th^r color, like the winter's moonlesa sky 
When all the stars of midnight's canopy 
Shine fbrth ; or Ulie the azure deep al noon, 
Keflec^ng back to heaven a brighlar bios, 
Such was their tint when closed, but when outspread, 

The permoatiog light 
Shed through their substance thin a varying hue; 

Kow bright as when the rose, 
Beauteous bb fragrant, gives to scent and sight 
A like delight, now like the juice that flows 

From Doaro'a generous vine. 
Or ruby when with deepest red it glows ; 
Or as the morning clouds refulgent shine 
When at forthcoming of the lord of day. 
The orient, like a shrine, 
Kindles as it receives the rising ray, 
And heralding his way 
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Ptoclaima the presence of the power divine — 

Thus glorinua were the wings 
Of that celestial spirit, as ho went 
Disporting tli(ough his native element — 

Nor these alone 
The gorgeous beaolJes that they gave to "iew; 
Through the broad membrane branched a pliant bone, 

Spreading like fibres iirom their parent stem \ 
Its vines like interwoveu silver shone; 

Or 33 the chaster hue 

Now with slow stroke and strong, behold him smite 

The buoyant air, and now in gentler flight 
On motionless wing expanded, shoot along," 

All Southey's works are instinct, and replete with the esperi. 
onces of piety, from that fine picture of natural religion, Joan of 
Arc's confession of faith, to that as noble sermon as ever was 
preached upon Christiatiity, the penitence of Roderi? the Goth. 
This last is the most original and elevated in its disigoof all 
Southey's poems. In " Thalaba" Eind "Joan of Arc," he had 
illustrated the power of faith ; in " Madoc" contrasted religion 
under a pure and simple form with the hydra ugliness of super- 
stition. In " Kehama" he has exhibited virtue struggling against 
the most dreadful inflictions with heavenly fortitude, and made 
manifest to us the angel-guards who love to wait on innocence 
and goodness. But in Roderic the design has even a higher 
scope, is more diiBcult of execution ; and, so far as I know, 
unique. The temptations which beset a single soul have been a 
frequent subject, and one sure of sympathy if treated with any 
power. Breathlessly we watch the conflict, with heartfelt an- 
guish mourn defeat, or with heart-expanding triumph hail a con- 
quest. But, whei-e there has been defeat, to -lead us bade with 
Ihe fallen one through the thorny and desolate paths of repent- 
ance to purification, to win not only our pity, but our sympathy, 
for one crushed and degraded fay his own sin ; and finally, 
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through his faithful tliough secret efforts to redeem the past, 
secure to him, justly blighted and world- forsaken as he is, not 
only niir sorrowing love but our re^ipect ; — this Southey alone 
has done, perhaps alone oul ! do A a scene of unrivalled ex- 
cellence, both f n eao g and Is xianner, I would mention 
that of Florini s eu h Pole c," (who is disguised as a 
monk, and who led es no know ) o her father ; when after 
such a strife of 1 e end n^, ds and heart-broken tears, they, 
exhausted, seat themselves on the bank of the little stream, and 
watch together the quiet moon. Never has Christianity spoken 
in accents of more penetrating tenderness since the promise was 
given Co thsra that be weary and heavj laden 

Of Coleridge I shall say little Few mmds aie capable of 
fathoming his by their owa sympathie=, and he his left us no ad- 
equate manifestation of himself as a poet by which to judge him. 
For his dramas, I consider them complete failuien, and more like 
visions than dramas. For a metaphysical mind like his to at- 
tempt that walk, was scarcely more judicious thaa it would be 
for a blind man to essay painting the bay of Naples Many of 
his smaller pieces are perfect in their way, indeed no writer 
could excel him in depicting a single mood of mind, as Dejection, 
for instance. Could Shakspeare have surpassed these lines ? 

" A grief without q pEing, void, dark, and drear 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no reliei; 
In word, or aigh, or teai-. 

O Lady, in this wan and hearllesa mood. 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle wooed, 
All this long eve, so balmy and serene. 

Hare I been gazing on the western sky 
And its pecuhar tint of yellow green ; 

And still I gaze— and with how blank an eye I 
And tiiose thin clouds above, in iakea and bars, 
That give away their moUan to the Btan ; 
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Those stars, that giicle bcliind them or between, 
Now ^arkhng, now bedimmcd, but always seen ; 
Yon crescent moon, as fixed as if it grew 
Jn its f>WD cloudless, starless lake of blue } 

I see them all, so oxccllently lair, 
1 see, not feel, how beaudful thcj are! 

M; genial spirits fail, 

And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 

It were a vain endeavour. 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that hngors in the West, 
1 may not hope from outward forms to win 
The paseion and the llle whose fountains are within." 

Give Coieridge a canvass and he will paint a single nix i as if 
bis colors were made of the mind i ow n atoms Here he is very 
unlike Southey. There is notliing of the spectator -iboiit Cole 
ridge ; he is all life ; not impaisioned not vehement, but aearch 
ing, intellectual life, which seema listening through the trai le 
to its own pulses. 

I have little more to say at present except to expiess a ijreat, 
though not fanatical veneration fir Cokrid^R and a conviction 
that the heneiits cooferred by him on this and future ages are as 
yet incalculable. Every mind will piaise him for what it can 
best receive from him. Ho cio suggest to an infiiiite degiee 
he can inform, but he cannot refotm and renovate To the uii 
prepared he is nothing to the prepared e\erv thing Of him 
may be said what he said of Nat ne 

" We receive but what we give, 
In kind though not in measure." 

I was once requested, by a very sensible and excellent persoa- 
age to explain what is meant by " Chrietabel" and " The An- 
cient Mariner." I declined the task. I had not then seen Cole- 
ridge's answer to a question of similar tenor from Mrs. Barbauld, 
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or I should have itdfeKc'I tg tljat as an expression, not altogether 
unintelligible of the disciepancy which must ever exist helween 
Ihise mmds wh ch aie commonly styled rational, (as the received 
rfufinition of cmumon sense is insensibility to uncommon sense,) 
and that of Coleiidge As to myself, if I understand nothing be- 
yond the execution of those " singularly wild and original poems," 
I could not tell my gratitude for the degree of refinement which 
Taste has received from them. To those who cannot understand 
the voice of Nature or Poetry, unless it speak in apothegms, and 
tag each story with a moral, I have nothing to say. My own 
greatest obligation to Coleridge I have already mentioned. It is 
for his suggestive power that I thank him. 

Wordsworth ! beloved friend and venerated teacher ; it is 
more easy and perhaps as profitable to speak of thee. It is less 
difficult to interpret thee, since no acquired nature, hut merely a 
theory, severs thee from my mind. 

Classification on such a subject is rarely satisfactory, yet I 
will attempt to define in that way the impressions produced by 
Wordsworth on myself, I esteem his characteristics to be— of 
Spirit, 

Perfect simplicity. 

Perfect truth, 

Perfect love. 
Of mind or talent, 

Calmness, 

Penetration, 

Power of Analysis. 
Of manner. 

Energetic greatness, 

Pathetic tendernesss, 

Mild, persuasive eloquence. 
The time has gone by when groundlings could laugh with im- 
punity at " Peter Bell" and the " Idiot Mother." Almost every 
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line of Wordswortli has been quoted and requoted ; every feel- 
ing echoed back, and every drop of that " cup of stiil and serious 
thought" drunk up by some " spirit profound ;" enough to sat- 
isfy the giver. 

Wordsworth is emphatically tbe friend and teacher of msiture 
years. Youth, in whose bosom " the stately passions bum, ' is 
little disposed to drinlt with him fi'om tbe 

Of lowly pleasure." 

He has not an idealizing tendency, if by this be meaot the desire 
of creating from materials supplied by our minds, and by the 
world in which they abidp fni a season, a new and more beau- 
tiful world. It IS the aspiration of a noble nature animated by 
genius, it is allied with the resolve for self-perfection ; and 
few, without some of its influence, can bring to blossom the bud 
of any virtue. It la fruitful in illusions, but those illusions have 
heavenly trutli interwoven with their temporary errors. But the 
mind of Wordsworth, like that of the man of science, finds enough 
of beauty in the real present world. He delights in penetrating 
tbe desigii.s of God, rather than in sketching designs of his own. 
Generally speaking, minds in which the faculty of observation is 
so prominent, have little enthusiasm, little dignity of sentiment. 
That is, indeed, an intellect of the first order, which can see the 
great in the little, and dignifj' the petty operations of Nature, by 
tracing through them her most sublime principles. Wordsworth 
scrutitiizea man and nature with the exact and searching eye of a 
Cervantes, a Fielding, or a Richter, but without any love for that 
humorous wit which cannot obtain its needful food unaided by 
such scrutiny ; while dissection merely for curiosity's sake is his 
horror. He has the delicacy of perception, tbe universality of 
feeling which distinguish Shakspeare and the three or four other 
poets of the iirst class, and might have taken rank with them had 
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he been equally gifted with versatility oF talent. Many might 
reply, " ia wanting tliis last he wants the better half." To this 
I caBDOt agree. Talent, or facility in making use of thought, is 
dependent, in a great measure, on education and circumstance ; 
while thought itself is immortal as the sou! from which it radiates. 
Wherever we perceive a profound thought, however imperfectly 
expressed, we offer a higher homage than we can to common- 
place thoughts, however beautiful, or if expressed with all that 
grace of art which it is often most easy for ordinary minds to ac- 
quire. There is a suggestive and stirnulating power in original 
thought which cannot bo gauged by the first sensation or tempo- 
rary effect it produces. Tiie circles grow wider and wider as 
the impulse is propagated tiirough the deep waters of eternity. 
An exhibition of talent causes immediate delight ; almost all of us 
can enjoy seeing a thing well done ; not all of us can enjoy be- 
ing iBused to do and dare for ourselves. Yet when the mind is 
roused to penetrate the secret meaning of each human efibrt, a 
higher pleasure and a greater benefit may be derived from the 
rude but masterly sketch, than from the elaborately finished min- 
iature. In the former case our creative powers are faxed to sup- 
ply what is wanting, while in the latter our tastes are refined by 
admiring what another has created. Now, since I esteem Words- 
worth as superior in originality and philosophic unity of thought, 
to the other poets I have been discussing, I give him the highest 
place, though they may be superior to him either in melody, bril- 
liancy of fancy, dramatic power, or general versatility of talent. 
Yet I do not place him on a par with those who combine those 
minor excellencies with originality and philosophic unity of 
thought. He is not a Shakspeare, but he is the greatest poet of 
the day ; and this is more remarkable, as he is, par excellence, 
a didactic poet. 

I have paid him the most flattering tribute in saying that there 
is not a line of his wbich has not been quoted and requoted. 
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Men bave found such a response to their lightest as well as their 
deepest feelings, such beautiful morality with such lucid philoso- 
phy, that every thinking mind has, consciously or unconsciously, 
appropriated something from Wordsworth. Those who have 
never read his poems have iml)ibed some part of their spirit from 
the puhlic or private discourse of his happy pupils ; and it i% as 
yet, impossible to estimate dulj the effect which the balm of his 
meditations has had m allaying the fuel of the publio heart, as 
exhibited in the w ritings of Byron and Shellej 

But, as I said before, he is not foi youtli, he is too tianquil 
His early years were passed in hstpnmg to, his. mature years in 
interpreting, the oracles of Nature , and though m pity and in 
love he sympathizes with the conflicts ot life, it is not by min- 
gling his tears with the 'fuffeier's, but by the consolatioaa ot pa- 
tient faith, tHat he would heal tbeir griefa 

The sonnet on Tranquillitj, to be found in the present little 
volume, exhibits hira true to his old love and natui il jehgion 

" Tranquillity ' the solemn sim wert thou 
In heathen SLhools ot philosophic lore , 
Heart-stricken by Bterii destiny of Jore, 
The tragic muee thae served with thoughtful vow ; 
And what of hope Elysium could allow 
Was fondly seized by Sculpture, to restore 
PeEice to tho mourner's soul ; but he who wore 
The crown of thorns around his bleeding brow. 
Warmed our sad being with his glorious light; 
Then arts whicb still had drawn a sotlening grace 

From shadowy founliiins of the Infinite, 
Communed with that idea fece to face ; 
And move around it now as planets run, 
Each in its orbit round the central snii," 

The doctrine of tranquillity does cot suit the impetuous blood 
of the young, yet some there are, who, with pulses of temperate 
and even though warm and lively beat, are able to prize such 
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poetry from their earliest days. One young person in particular 
[ knew, very like hia own description of 

" Those whose hearts erery !iour run wild, 
But xie^eT yet did go astray j" 

who had read nothing but Wordsworth, and had by him l>een 
plentifully fed. I do not mean that she never skimmed novels 
nor dipped into periodicals ; hut she never, properly speaking, 
read, i. e. comprehended and reflected on any other book. But 
as all knowledge has been taught by Professor Jacotot from the 
Teleniachus of Feneloa, so was she taught the secrets of the uni- 
verse from Wordsworth's poems. He pointed out to her how 

> alqft like stars, 
e, and heal, and hless, 
4 so tt cd t tl f t f M — lik fl " 

He read her 1 t b t th d y th b 1 breast, and 

the waterfall H t ^ht h t t dy N t 1 fed God's 

preseace ;toj) Ip h jph wht needing 

the stimulus i 1 p t 1 b y th a faith 

which enabled hsr to peiceive it amid seemmg ugliness, to hope 
goodness so as to create it. And she was a very pretty specimerf 
of Words worth iao ism ; so sincere, so simple, so animated and so 
equable, so hopeful and so calm. She was confiding as an in- 
fant, and so may remain till her latest day, for she has no touch 
of idolatry; and her trustfulness is not in any chosen person or 
persons, but in the goodness of God, who will always protect those 
who are true to themselves and sincere towards ofhers. 

But the young, in general, are idolaters. They will have their 
private chapels of ease in the great temple of nature ; they will 
ornament, according to fancy, their favorite shrines ; and ah ! too 
frequently look with aversion or contempt upon all others. Till 
this ceases to be so, till they can feel the general beauty of de- 
sign, and live content to be immortal in the grand whole, they 
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canttot really love Wordswoith ; nor can to them " the simplest' 
flower" bring " thoughts that lie too deep for tears." Happy his 
pupils ; they are gentle, they are calm, aad they must always 
be progressing in our knowledge ; for, to a mind which can sym- 
pathize with his, no hour, no scene can possibly be barren. 

The contents of the lately published little volume* accord per- 
fectly, in essentials, with those of the preceding four. Tlie son- 
nets are like those he has previously written — equally unfinished 
as sonnets, equally full of meaning as poems. If it be the case 
with all his poems, that scarcely one forms a perfect whole by it- 
self, but is valuable as a leaf out of his mind, it is peculiarly so with 
his sonnets. I presume he only makes use of this difficult mode 
of writing because it is a concise one for the expression of a sin- 
gle thought or a single mood. I know not that one of his sonnets 
is polished and wrought to a point, as this most artistical of all 
poems should he ; but neither do 1 know one which does not con- 
tain something we would not willingly lose. As the beautiful 
sonnet which I shall give presently, whose import is so wide and 
yet so easily understood, contains in the motto, what Mesaer Pe- 
trarca would have said in the two concluding lines. 
(MisB not the occaaoD ; bj the forelock take 
That subtle power, the never-halting time, 
Lest a mere moment's putting off should make 
WiEchance olmoat as heavy as a crime) — 
"Wait, prithee, wutl Shis answer Lesbia threw 
Forth to her dove, and took no further heed ; 
Her eyes were busy, while her fingers flew 

Across the harp, with soul-engrosaing speed ; 
But from that bondage when her thoughts were treed, 
She rose, and toward the shut casement drew, 
Whence the poor, unregarded favourite, true 
To old affections, had been beard lo pleEid 
WiUi flapping wing for entrance— What a shriek 



• yarrow Revisited, and other poems. 
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Forced from that voice so lately tuned to a Etcain 
Of harmony !— a shriek of terror, pain, 
And aelf-reproach !— for from aloft a kite 
Pounced, and the Jove, which from ita ruthlees beak 
She could not rescue, porishod in her sight !" 

Even the Sonnet upon Sonnets, so perfect in the details, is not 
perfect as a whole. 

However, I am not so fastidious as some persons about the 
dress of a thought. These sonnets are so replete with sweetness 
and spirit, that wc can excuse their want of symmetry; and 
probably should not feel it, except from comparison with more 
highly-finished works of the same kind. One more let me ex- 
tract, which should be laid to heart ; 

" Despondrng fathetl mark this altered hough 

So heauliful of late, with sunshine warmed, 

Or moist with dews ; what more imsightly now, 

lis blossom ahrivelled, and its fruit, if formed, 

Invisihiel yet Spring her genial brow 

Knits not o'er that discolouring and decay 

As talse to expectation. Nor tVet thou 

At like unlovely process in the May 

Of human life; a stripling's graces hlow, 

Fade and are shfd, that from their timely fall 

(Misdeem it not a cankerous change) may grow 

Kieh mellow bearings that for thanks shall call ; 

In all men sinful ia it lo be slow 

To hope — in parents sinfii! above all." 
" Yarrow Revisited" is a beautiful reverie. It ought to be read 
as aiioh, for it has no determined aim. These are fine verses. 

" And what for this frail world were all 

That mortals do or suffer, 
Did no responfiive harp, no pen, 

Meniorial tribute ofretl 
Yea, what were mighty Nature's self? 

Her features, could they vrin ua, 
TTnhelped by the poetic voice 

That hourly speaks within us 1 
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" Nor deem that localized romance 

Plays false with our alTeclionB ; 
UnsEinctiSea our teaiB — made spait 

For fanciful dejecUons ; 
Ah, nol the visions of the past 

Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as she is — our changeful life, 

With friends and kindred dealing." 



" Eternal blessings on the Muse, 

And her divine employment I 
The blameless Muse, who trains her sons 

For hope and calm enjoyment; 
Albeit ^ckness, hngonng yet, 

Has o'or their pillow brooded ; 
And care waylay their steps — a sprite 

Not eaaly eluded." 

remiDds us of what Scott says in liis farewell to the Harp of the 
North : 

" Much havo I owed thy strains, on life's long way, 

Throogh secret woea the world has never known, 

When on the weary night dawned wearier day, 

And bitter was the grief devoured alone, 

That I o'eriive such woea, Enchantress, is thine own." 

" The Egyptian Maid" is distinguished by a soft visionary style 
of painting, aad a stealthy alluring movement, like the rippling 
of advancing waters, which, I do not remember elsewhere in 
Wordsworth's writings. 

" The Armenian Lady's love" is a fine balled. The following 
verses are admirable for delicacy of sentiment and musical sweet- 



" Judge both fugitives with knowledge ; 
In those old romantic daya 
Mighty were the soul's comniandmenta 
To support, rostrain, or raise. 
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PocB nugbt hang upon tlicir path, snakes rustle near, 
Bat nothing from their inward aelvea had Ihey to fear. 

" Thought infirm no'cr came between them, 
Whether printing desert sands 
With accordant steps, or gatheiiog 
Forest fruit witli social hands ; 
Or whispering like two reeda that in the cold moonbeam 
Bend with the breeie Iheir heads beside a crystal stream," 

The Evening Voluntaries are very beautiful in maimer, aad full 
of suggestions. The second is worth extracting as a forcible 
exhibition of one of Wordsworth's leading opinions. 

" Not in the lucid intervals of life 
That come but as a enrse io party strife ; 
Not in same hour when pleasure with a sigh 
Of languor, puts his rosy garland by ; 
Not in the brealJjing timea of that pool slave 
Who daily piles up wealth in Majunion'a cave, 

Which practised tjiJent readily aObrds 

Prove that her hands have touched rcsponave chords. 

Nor haa her genlle beauty power to move 

With genuine rapture and with fervent love 

The soul of genius, if he daces to talte 

IJfe'B rule from paa^on craved for passion's sake , 

TJntaught that meekness is the cherished bent 

Of all the truly great and all the innocent ; 

But who is innocent I By grace divine, 

Not otherwise, O Nature ! we are tMnc, 

Through good and evil Ihine, or just degree 

Of rational and manly sympathy, 

To all that earth from pensive hearts is stealing, 

And hoaven is now to gladdened eyes revealing, 

Add every charm the universe can show 

Through every change its aspects undergo, 

Care may be TCspited, but not repealed ; 

No perfect cure grow" on that bounded field. 
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Taiu ia the plesaure, a false cidm the peace, 
If he through whom alone oui conffitte cease, 
Our Tirluous hopes without relapse advance, 
Come not to speed the soul's deliverance ; 
To the distempered intellect refuse 
His gracious help, or give what we abuse." 

But nothing in this volume better deserves attention than " Lines 
suggested by a Portrait from the pencil of F. Stone," and " Stan- 
zas on the Power of Sound." The first for a refinement and 
justness of thought rarely surpassed, aad the second for a lyric 
flow, a swelling inspiration, and a width of raoge, which Words- 
worth has never equalled, except in the " Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality," and the noble ode, or rather hymn, to Duty. It 
should be read entire, and I shall not quote a line. By a singu- 
lar naivetfi the poet has prefixed to these stanzas a table of con- 
tents. This distrust of his reader seems to prove that he had 
risen above his usual level. 

What more to the purpose can we say about Wordsworth, ex- 
cept — read him. Like his beloved Nature, to be known he must 
be loved. His thoughts may be transftjsed, but never adequaiely 
interpreted. Vorily, 

" To paint his Ijeing to a grovelling mind. 
Were like doscribing pictures Co the blind. 

But no one, ia whose bosom there yet lives a spark of nature or 
feeling, need despair of some time sympathizing with him ; sitico 
one of the most brilliantly factitious writers of the day, one 1 
should have singled out as seven-fold shielded against his gcntie. 
influence, has paid him so feeling a tribute ; 

" How must thy lone and lotlj soul have gone 
Eiulting on ila way, beyond the loud 
Se]f-taundng mocitery of the scoffera grown 
Tethered and dulled to Nature, in the crowd 1 
Earth has no nobler, no moiT; moral sight 
Than a Great Poet, whom the world diaowns, 
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Uut alilU not, neither angers; from hia height 

Ab irom a star, float forth liis sphece-like tones ; 

He wits ni^ whetW the iBieil herd may hear 

The music watted to the iGverent ear; 
And fer mBii's wrath, or hcohi, or heed above, 
Smiles down the cidiu disdain of his majestic love I" 

{Prom 'ft'nnsas addressed by Bulice?' h Wordsieorlk.'] 



gh 



F I h h gh 

D f b bo gh 

our tastes more effectually by venerating tlio grand and lovely, 
than by detecting the little and mean. 
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A TRAGEDx in five acts ! — what student of poetry, — (for, ad- 
mire, O Posterity, the strange fact, these days of book-craft pro- 
duce not only inspired singers, and enchanted listeners, but stu- 
dents of poetry,) — what student in this strange sort, I say, 
not felt his oyo rivetted to this title, 
of fire ? has not heard it whispered 
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* The Patrician's Daughter, a tragedy, in five acts, liy J. Weetlanci MatBton : 
London : C. Mitchel, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, I84I. 

Athelwolcl, a tragedy in five aels, by W. Smith, Esij.; William Blackwood 
nnd Sons. London and Edinburgh, 1843. 

Slra£farci, a tragedy, by John Sterling. London ; Edward Moson, Dover 
Street, 1343. 
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resulti in the woiks of ithcis, cinnat but feel that the drama is 
not a growth native to fliis age, and that the num ruus ^lafts pro- 
duce httle fruit, worthj the toil they cost 

'Tis indee^i, hard to believe that ihi, drima once indented, 
TihouM cease to he a hibitual and heilih;' expression of the mind 
It sati'jfies su tally the wants both of sense and b>ul, supplying 
both deep ind light excitements simple, comprehensive, and vari- 
ous, adapted eithei to gredt national and leligious subjects, oi to 
the private woes of any human breast. The space and the time 
occupied, the vehicle of expression, fit it equally for the entertain- 
ment of an evening, or the closet theme of meditative years. 
.iEdipus, Macbeth, Wallenstein, chain us for the hour, lead us 
.hrough the age. 

Who would not covet this mirror, which, like that of the old 
wizards, not only reflects, but reproduces the whole range of 
forms, this key, which unlocks the realms of speculation at the 
hour when the lights are boldest and the shadows mo^t suco'es 
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learn from the old Greek orHjndoo, but he must speak in liis 
mother-tongue. 

It was a melancholy praise hestoVed on the German Iphigenia, 
that it was an echo of the Greek mind, O give us something 
rather than Greece more Grecian, so new, so universal, so indi, 
vidual ! 

An "After Muse," an appeadix period must come to every 
kind of greatness. It is the criticism of the grandchild upon the 
inheritance bequeathed by his ancestors. It writes madrigals 
and sonnets, it makes Brutus wigs, and covers old ubairs with 
damask patch-work, yet happy those who have no affection to- 
wards such virtue and entertain their friends with a pipe cut from 
their own grove, rather than display an ivory lute handed down 
from ihe old time, whose sweetness we want the skill to draw 
forth. 

The d an t d e out : it is too naturally born of certain 

period f Id lopment. It is a stream that will sink in 

one pi ly to light in another. Aa it has appeared 

success ly H d stan, Greece, {Rome we cannot count,) 
England, bpain, Fra ce, Italy, Germany, so has it yet to appear 
in New Holland, New Zealand, and among ourselves, when we 
too shall be made new by a sunrise of our own, when our popula- 
tion shall have settled into a homogeneous, national life, and wo 
have attained vigour to waik in our own way, make our own 
world, and leave off copying Europe. 

At present our attempts are, for the most part, feebler than 
those of the British " After Muse," for our play-wrighls are not 
from youth so fancy-fed by the crumbs that fail from the tables 
of the lords of literature, and having no relish for the berries of 
our own woods, fhe roots of our own fields, they are meagre, and 
their works bodiless ; yet, as they are pupils of the British school, 
their works need not be claimed apart, and I sliall mention one or 
two of the most note-worthy by-and by. 
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England boasts one Shakspeare — ah ! that alone was more than 
the share of any one kingdom, — such a king ! There Apollo 
himself tended sheep, and tlmre is not a blade of the field but 
gloves with a peculiar light. At times we are tempted to think 
hira the only genius earth has ever known, so beyond compare is 
he, when looked at as the myriad-minded ; ilien he seems to sit 
at the head of the stream of thought, a lone god beside his ura ; 
the minds of othere, lower down, feed the current to a greater 
width, but they come not near him. Happily, in the coustructive 
power, in sweep of soul, others may be named beside him : he is 
not always all alone. 

Historically, such isolafion was not possible. Suob a being 
implies a long ancestry, a longer posterity. We discern immor- 
tai vigour in the stem that rose to this height. 

But hia children should not hope to walk in his steps. Pros- 
pero gave Miranda a sceptre, not his wand. His genius is too 
great for his followers, they dwindle in its shadow. They see 
objects so early with his eyes, they can hardly learn to use their 
own. " They seek to produce from theraselves, but they only 
reproduce him." 

He is the cause why so much of England's intellect tends to- 
wards the drama, a cause why it so often fails. His works bring 
despair to genius, they are the bait and the snare of talent. 

The impetus he has given, the lustre with which he dazzles, 
are a chief cause of the dramatic efforts, one cause of failure, but 
not the only one, for it seems probable that European life tends 
to Dew languages, and for a While neglecting this form of repre- 
sentation, would explore the realms of sound and sight, to make 
to itself other organs, which must for a time supersede the 



There is, perhaps, a correspondence between 
of literary vegetation with those of the earth's surface, where, if 
you burn or cut down an ancient wood, the next offering of the 
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BOil wiH not be :n the same kind, but laspberiies and purple 
flowers mil succeeJ the oak, poplars the pine Thus, beneath 
the roots of the diarai, laj seeds of the historic noiel, the rorniin- 
tic ipic, which were to taki- its phte to the reader, and lor the 
scene, the orifoiioi, the opeia, and ballet 

Music IS the great ar* of the tune Its dominion is constantly 
w idoning, Its powers aie more piofoundlj recognized In the 
forms It has aheadj eiolved, it w ei^uil to lepic&enting any 'iub 
ject, can address the entire iiuge of thoughts and emotions 
These foims hive not ^et attained then compltteness, and a\ 
reaJy we discern many others hovering in the vast distances of 
the Tone wmld 

The opeia is m thif. inteiioi to the d ama that it pioduces ita 
efiecta bj the double method of dialogue and song So eisy 
seems it to excite a fteling, and by the oiche&tril a<,compani 
merits to sustatn it to the end, that we ha^e not the mfellectual 
exhilaration which acconipauiPs a seicier enjoyment Fo the 
same reasons, nothing can suipasa the meie luvury rf a hne 
opera 

The oratorio, '^o great, so peifect in itself, is limit'"d m its 
subjects , and thes.e, though the\ muat be of the gia\ei class, do 
not propeily admit of tragedy Minds cinnot dwell on special 
griefs and feeeining paitial idtcs, when cucliug the universe on 
the wmgf. of the gicat choius, sharing the will of the Divine, 
catching the sense of humanity 

Thus much, as has been given, w e demand from niusic yet 
another method, simpler and more conipreht nsive than theae 
In instrumental music this is given by the symphony, but we 
want another that shall admit the voice, too, and permit the asso 
ciation of the spectacle 

The ballet seems capable of an infinite perfection There is 
no boundary here to the powers of design and expression, if only 
fit artists can be formed mentally and practically What could 
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not a vigorous imagination do, if it litid delicate Ariels to enact 
its plans, with that facility and completeness vvliicii pantoraitie 
permits ? Tliere is reason to think wc shall see the language of 
the eye, of gesture and attitude carried to a perfection, body made 
pliant to tlic inspirations of spirit, as it can hardly be where 
spoken words are admitted to eke out deficiencies. From oar 
America we hopt' some form entirely new, not yet to be pre- 
dicted, while, though the desire for dramatic representation ex- 
ists, as it always must where there Vi any vigorous life, the habit 
of borrowing is so pervasive, that in the lately peopled prairies 
of the West, where civilization is but five years old, we find the 
young people acting plays, indeed, and " on successive nights to 
overflowing audiences," — but what ? Some drama, ready made 
to hand by the fortune? of Boon, or the defeats of Black Hawk 1 
Not at all but — Tamerlane and the like — Bombastes Furioso 



room for display of the powers of such and ~-uch acttrs 
little higher stood those, who excelled in imeiition of plots, pi 
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nant crisea, or brilliant point of dialogue, but both degraded the 
drama, Sheridan scarcely less than Gibber ; and Garrick and the 
Kembles, while they lighted up the edifice, left slow fire for its 
destruction. 

A partial stigma rests, as it has always rested, on the profession 
of the actor. At first flash, we marvel why. Why do not men 
bow in reverence before those, who hold the mirror up to nature, 
and not to common nature, but to her most exalted, profound, and 
impassioned hours 1 

Some have imputed this to an association with the trickeries 
and coarse illusions of the scene, with pasteboard swords and 
crowns, mock-thunder and tinfoil moonshine. But in what pro- 
fession are not mummeries practised, and ludicrous accessories 
interposed ? Are the big wig of the barrister, the pen behind the 
eai of the mei chant, so leverendm our 1,3 ca * 

&ome bay that it i« because we pay the actor foi amu&ing us , 
but WL. pay othei men foi ill kind? of service, without fetling 
them degiaded thereby And is he, who has administered an 
exhilarating draURbt to my mind, in less pleasing associations 
there than he who has idministered a febrifuge to the body * 

Again, that the stiong excitements of the ".cene and lU niotley 
life dispose to kw ind sensudl h\bitB 

But the instancLS where all such temptations have been re- 
sisti.d, ate so many, compired with the number engaged, that 
every one must feel that here, as elsewheie, the temptation is de- 
fermmed by the man 

Why 19 1' then that to the profession which nurabere in its 
ranks Shakspiait, and Molieie, which is digmtied by such figures 
as Siddons, Talma, and Macready, respect ia less willingly con- 
ceded than applause ? Why is not discrimination used here as 
elsewhere ? Is it the same thing to act the " Lady in Comus," 
and the Lady in " She stoops to Conquer," Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, and Sir Lucius O'Trigger ? Is not the actor, accord- 
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ing to his sphere, a great artist or a poor buffoon, just as a law- 
yer may become a chancellor of the three kingdoms, or a baso 
pettifogger 7 

Prejudice on this score, must be the remnant of a barbarism 
which saw minstrels the pensioned guests at barons' tables, and 
murdered Correggio beneath a sack of copper. As man better 
undersfands that his positive existence is only effigy of the idea!, 
aod that nothing is useful or honourable which does not advance 
the reign of Beauty, Art and Artists rank constantly higher, as 
one with Religion. Let Artists also know their calling, let the 
Actor live and die a Roman Actor,* more than Raphael shall be 

I, the £ne plea of Miu^- 



PiEia. If desira of lionor was the baise 

On which the building of the E^man empu'e 

Was raiseil up to this height; if, to inflame 

The Qoble yoath, with an amlalious heat, 

To endnre the posts of danger, aay, of death, 

To be thought worthy the triumphal wteath, 

Ej glorious nndertakinga, may deserve 

Eewartl, or favor from the oommonwealth ; 

Actors la&y put in for hs targe a share, 

As all the eecls of the philosophers; 

They with cold precepts (perhnps seldom read) 

Deliver what an honorable thing 

The active virtue is : but does that file 

The blood, or swell the veins with emulation, 

To be both good and great, equal to that 

Which is presented on our theatres 1 

Let D good actor, in a lofty scene, 

Show great Alcides, honored in the sweat 

Of his twelve labors ; or a bold Caonllus, 

Fb.-bldding Eome to be redeemed with gold 

Prom' the insulting Gauls, or Scipio, 

After his victories, imposing tribute 

On conijuerect Carthage ; if done to the life. 
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elected Cardinals, and of a purer church ; and it shall be ere 
long remembered as dream and fable, that the representative of 
" my Cid" could not rest in consecrated ground. 

As if they saw their dangers, and tlieic glories, 

And [Ud partake with thorn in tlleir rGWarda, 

All that hare any spark of Roman in tiiem, 

The elothfut arts laid by, contend to be 

Like those they see presented. 

Second Senatob. He haa pat 

The consuls to their whisper. 

Pabis. Bui 'tis urged 

That wo corrupt youth, and traduce superiors. 

That does go off unpunished 1 Do we loach, 
By the success of wicked undertakings, 
Others lo tread in their fbrbidden steps 1 
We show no arts of Lydian panderism, 
Corinthian poisons, Persian iiatlaries. 
But mulcted so in the conclusion, that 
Even ^laso spectators, that were so inclined. 
Go home changed men. And for traducing such 
That are above us, publishing to the world 
Then secret crimes, we are as innocent 
As such as are born dumb. When we present 
An heir, that does conspire against the life 
Of his dear parent, numbering every hour 

Aoiong the auditors one, whose conscience tells him 

He is of Ihe saoie mould, — We cannot help ]r. 

Or, bringing on the stage a loose adulteress. 

That does maintain the riotous expense 

Of her hc«nlions paramour, yet sulTers 

The lawful pledges of a former bed 

To starve the while ibr hunger; if a matron. 

However great in fortune, birth, or titles, 

Cry out, 'Tis writ for me !— We cannot Hei,F it, 

Or, when a covetous man's expressed, whose wealth 
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In Germany these questions have already been faiily weighed, 
and those who read the sketches of her great actors, as given by 
Tieck, Itnow that there, at least, they took with the best minds of 
their age and country their proper place. 

And who, that reads Joanna Baillie's address to Mrs. Siddona, 
but feels that the fate, wliich placed his birth in another age from 
her, has robbed him of full sense of a kind of greatness whose 
absence none other can entirely supply. 



The impassioned changes of thy beauteous feee, 
Thy arms impetuous lost, thy robe's wide flow, 
And the dark tempest gathered on thy brow, 
"'hat time thy flashing eye and lip of Bcom 
Down to the dust thy mimic foes have borna ; 
Eemorseful musings sunk to deep dejection. 
The fixed, and yearning looks of strong affection; 



Arithmetic cannot number, and whose lordships 

A &loon in one day cannot fly over ; 

Yet he so sordid in his mind, so griping 

As not to alTerd himself the neceEsaries 

To nuuntdn life, if a patridan, 

(Thougli honored with a consulship) find himself 

Touched to the quick in this, — We cannot help it. 

Or, when we show a judge that is corrupt, 

And will give up his sentence, aa ha favors 

The person, not the cause ; saving the guilty 

If of hie taction, and ss oft condemning 

The innocent, out of particular spleen ; 

If any in this reverend assembly. 

Nay, even yourself, my lord, thnt are the imoga 

Of absent CKsar, feel something in your bosom 

That puis you in remembrance of things past, 

Or things intended, — 'Tib not in us to help it. 

I have said, my lord, and now, as you find cause. 

Or censure us, or free ns with applause. 
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Wheru pity, love, and honor, 



Mitending ] 



Thy varied nctents, rapid, fitful, slow. 

Loud la^, axul fear's snaCch'd whisper, quick and low, 

The burst of stifled love, the wail of grief, 

Aud tones of high command, full, solemn, brief; 

The change of voice and emphasis that threw 

Light on obscurity, and brought to view 

Distinctions nice, when grave or comic mood, 

Or mingled humors, t«rse and new, elude 

Common perception, as earth's smallest things 

To aie and form the vesting hoar-frost brings. 

■ • * Thy light ... * 
* from the mental world ca.n never fade. 
Till all, who've seen thee, in the grave ate Imd. 
Thy gracaful form still moves in nighUy dreams 
And what thoD wert to the rapt sleepar seems, 
While feverish fancy oft doth fondly trace 
Within her curtained couch thy wondrous fbce ; 
Yea, and to many a wight, bereft and lone, 
In musing hours, tliough all to thee unknown. 
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and Catherine ol Arragon, with the picture diawn in their oun 
minds from acquaintance with these beings in the original, canoot 
doubt ; the sun is reflected with new glory in the majestic river. 
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"i et uiiHei all IJjeae di^adv aiit'ige^ there have risen up aften, in 
Engldiid, Bad even, m oui on ti country, actors who gave a reason 
fur the continued pxistence of tjie theatre, who sustained the 
ill educated flimsy troop, which commonly fills it, and pro- 
loked both the poet and the plajw right to turc their powers in 
that d rection 

The p!a.ys wiitton foi them thouE^h no genuiae dramas, are 
not without value as spectaok and the opportunity, however 
lame, give? fieei plaj to the actors powers, than ivould the sim- 
ple lecitation Ly which some haie thought any attempt at acting 
whole plays should be superseded And under the starring 'iya. 
teiii it IS ceitamly less p^mftil, on the whole, to see a play of 
Knottlcss than one of Shatspeaie s , for the former, with its 
tiigil diction, unnatuial dnlngue and acadeiuic figures affords 
siopc for the ictoi to produce stril mg effects, and to show a 
Iinowledge of the passnns, while all the various beauties of 
bhaXspeaie aie traduced by the puppets who should repeat them, 
and the being closei to nature bimge no one figure into such bold 
relief as is dcsiiable when theie is only one actor. Virgiaius, 
the Hunchback Metamora aio pliy^ quite good enough for the 
stage at prefect, ani the} aie such as those who attend the 
repieseiitationa of plays will be leiy likely to write. 

Another class of diaraas are those written by the scholars and 
ilmieis, whose tastes have been fuiraed, and whose ambition 
1 indled by aoquaintanee with the genuine English dramatists. 
Ihcse agam may be dividtd into two sorts. One, those who 
have SDme idea to bring out which craves a form more lively 
li an the essay, moie compact than tiie narrative, and who there- 
fiie adopt (if Hibesnioism may be permitted) the dialogued 
monologue to ^eiy ^ood pu(| ose Such are Fe.stus, Paracelsus, 
Cjleridge'9 ReniDise Sh lle> s Cenci ; Miss Baillie's plays, 
Ih ugh meant for action and with studied attempts to vary them 
b-\ the lighter shades of common nature, which, from her want 
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of lively power, have no effect, except to break up the interest, 
and Byroa's are of tlie same class ; Ihey have no present life, no 
action, no slight natural touches, no delicate lines, as of one who 
paints his portrait from the fact ; their interest is poetic, nature 
apprehended in her spirit ; philosophic, actions traced back to 
their causes ; but not dramatic, nature reproduced in actual pre- 
sence. This, as a form for the closet, is a very good one, and 
well fitted to the genius of our time. Whenever the writers of 
such fail, it is because they have the stage in view, instead of con- 
sidering the dramatis personiB merely as names for classes of 
thoughts. Somewhere betwixt these and the mere acting plays 
d hM B mTlfdl !( hf 
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3 so much nobler than the customary forms 
audiences long unfamiliar with such reli- 
;ht also he acted, though with no 
the piece, o 
le graceful expres 



All the means i 
The shapeleas niflBses, tl 
Lie evQfj where about us. What we need 
Is the ceieatial fire ta change the flint 
Into Iraiisparent crystal, bright and clear. 
That lire is geniua 1 The rude peasant sits 
At erening in his smoky cot, and drawa 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall. 
The son of genius comes, foot-soco with travel, 
inii begs a shelter from the inclement night 
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He takes the charcoal from the peasant's honii, 

And bj the magic of his touch at once 

TrunsJigtired, all its hidden virtues shinCj 

And in the eyes of the astoniahed clown, 

It gleams a, diamond. Even thoa transEbnoed, 

Rude popular tmditions end old tales 

Shine as immortal poems, at the touch 

Of some poor houseless, homeless, wandering ban], 

Who had but a night's lod^ng for his pains. 

Bnt there are brighter dreams than those of fame. 

Which are the dreama of love 1 Out of the heart 

lUses the bright ideal of these dreams, 

As irom sooie woodland fount a spirit rises 

And sinks again into its silent deeps. 

Ere the enamoured kniglU can touch her robe t 

'T is this ideal, that the soul of man, 

Like the enamoured knigM beside the founts. 

Waits for upon the mar^n of life's stream; 

Waits to behold her rise from the ditrS: waters 

Clad in a mortal shape I Alaa ! how many 

Must Wiut in vain ! The stream Hows evermore. 

Or here, 

I will forget her I Al! dear recoUecUons 
Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a book. 
Shall be torn out, and scattered to the winds ; 
I will forget her! But perhaps hereaRer, 
When she shall learn how heartless is the World, 
A voice within her will repeat my name. 
And she will say, 'He was indeed my friend.' 

Passages like these would give great pleasure in the chaste aoa 
earefuily-shaded recitation of Macready or Miss Tree. The style 
of the play is, throughout, elegant and simple. Neither the plot 
nor characters can boast any originality, but the one is woven 
with skill and taste, the others very well drawn, for so slight han- 






1 this place to notice some of the modern 
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French plays, wbich hold about the same relation to the true 
drama, but ihis task must wait a more convenient season. 

One of the plays at the head of this notice also cornea in here, 
The Patrician's Daughter, which, though a failure as a tragedy, 
from an improbability in the plot, and a want oi power to tout,h 
the seciet ipiingh of passion, yet has the meiits of genteel com 
edy in the unstr iiiitd and flow mg dialogue, and dignity m the 
conception of characlpr A piece like this pleases if only bj the 
atmosphere of intellect and refinement it bieathes 

But a third cla^s, of highei inteiest, is the hiatoncal, such as 
miy well ha\e been suggested to one whose youth was familiar 
with Shakspe are's Julius Ciesai, and Kings of England Who 
that wears in his hlea^t an English heirt, and hafl feeling to ap 
preciate the capibihties of the hiatoi ic drama, but must burn with 
desiie to use the occasions offeied in piofusion by the chioniclea 
of England and kindred nations, to idorti the inheirted halls with 
one iape«tiy moie It is di&cult to s*ij wh^ suoh an attempt 
should fail, yet it does fail, and oach effort in this kind shows 
plainly that the historic noiel, not the histouc drama is the form 
appiopriale to the genius of our day let these failures come so 
near success, thp spent aiiows show so boli and strong a hand la 
the maiksman that we nould not, for much he n ithout them 

First and highest iq this list comes. Philip Van Artevelde, of 
which we can say that it bears new fruit on the twentieth read- 
ing. At first it fell rather coldly on the mind, coming as it did, 
not as thp flower of full flushed being hut with the air of in ex 
periment made to vei fy a theoiy It came with wrinl led crit c s 
brow, consciously antagonistic to a tendency of the a£,c and wp 
looked on if with cold cutic s e\e unapt to iveep or glow at its 
bidding But on closei acjui tance we see that tli s wiy of 
looking though induced by the author i"; quite unjust It is leally 
a noble work fh t leaches u a genuine growth that malses us 
gTOW, i leflev ot natuie fioiii the i,alm depths of a large soul. 
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The grave a 1 pi I I f th p J man, of 

him whom li d 1 ht d th I t mj d f n intelli- 

gent delegat f 1 ty h h J Hy f '*> rarely 

more life-lilt p t d th hy th tl Th Fl m sh blood 

and the fierj 1 botl d t d Ph I p t d mong his 
compatriots th an m t t p t 1 He is 

what they si Id b 1 1 f th 1 w d f h age and 

uationj the thmk gldf tUgt da^ly distem- 

pered body, a true Idng. The accessories are all in keeping, sap- 
lings of the same wood. The eating, diinking, quarrelling citi- 
zens, the petulant sister, the pure and lovely bride, the sorrowful 
and stained, but deep-souled mistress, the monk, much a priest, 
but more a man, all belong to him and all require him. We can. 
not think of any part of this piece without its centre, and this fact 
proclaims it a great work of art. It is great, the conception of 
the swelling tide of fortune, on whieti this figure is upborne se- 
renely eminent, of the sinking of that tide with the same face 
rising from (he depths, \ eiled with the same cloud a.B the heavens 
in its sadness calmer jet Too wi^e and nch a nature he too 
intelligent of the teachings of earth and heaven to be a stoic but 
too comprehensive, too poetic, to he swayed, though he might he 
moved, by chance or pa'ision Some one called him Philip the 
Imperturbable, but his greatness is that he if nol impel turb able, 
only, OS the author aunouuccs, not passion's slave " The gods 
would not be gods, if the^ weie ignorant, ol impasisive, they must 
be able to see all that men see, only from a higher point of Mew 

Siicb pictures malte ut, njUing to Ine m tho Widest ^cnse t) 
bear all that may be boine, for we see that virgin gold may be 
fit to adorn a scabbaid, but the gxid blide is made of tempeied 

Justice has not been done b^ the ciitics to the admiiable con 
duct of the Second Part, because our imaginations wlio at (ii'it so 
etruck by the full length pictme of the hero in the contiUfring 
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(lays of the First Part, and it was painful to see its majesty veil- 
ed with crape, its towering strength sink to ruins in the second. 
Then there are more grand and full passages in the First which 
can be detached and recollected ; as, 

We liave not time to moufn; the worse for us, 
He that lacks time to mourn lacks lima to mend ; 
Eternitj mourns liial, 'T is an ill care 
For life's worst ills, to have no time to feel thetn. 
Where eorrow's held intrusive and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor tnie power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity . 

That beginning, 

To bring a cloud upon Ihe summer day, 

or this famous one, 

Nor do I now despond, &c. 
or the fine scene between Clara, Van Artevelde, and Father John, 
where she describes the death scene at Sesenheim's, beginning. 

Much haaC thou merited, mj sister dear. 
The second part must be taken as a whole, the dark cloud wi- 
denmg and blackening as it advances, while ghastly flashes of 
presage come more and more frequent a? the daylight diminishes. 
But there is far more fcivor of genius than in the First, ahowiog 
a mind less possessing more pussessed by, the subject, and finer 
louchea of nature "V on Artevelde's dignity overpowers us more, 
as he himself feels it less ; as in the acceptance of Father John's 
reproof. 

Father John ! 
Though petodventure fallen in youc esteem, 
I humbly ask your blessing, as a man, 
That having passed for mere in your rapuln 
Than he could justify, should be content. 
Not with hia state, but with the judgment tlue 
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That to the. lowly level of his stale 
Bringa down his reputation. 



High as you stsiiil, I will not strain my cycB 
To aea how higher atill you stood before. ■ 
God's blessing be upon you. Fate you well. 



The old man weeps. 

But he reverts at once to tlie topic of liis thought, 

Should England play me false, &c 

as he alway; so great, so high, that it canuot fail 

to look over ne object, any especial emotion, re. 

turns to its i i an ease of which shallow and ex- 

citahle natui e. Thus his reflection, after he has 

wooed Elen! iarllessness, but of a deep heart. 

How httle flattering is a woman's love 1 

And is in keeping with 

I hnow my courso 
And be it laaaea, dties, people, priests, 
That quarrel with my luvo, wise men or fools, 
Friends, foes, or factions, they may swear their oaths. 
And make Iheir murmur ; rfl.ve, and fret, and fear, 
Suspect, admonish ; they hut waste their rage, 
Their wits, tiirar words, their counsel ; here I stand 
Upon the deep foundations of my ftith. 
To this lair outcast plighted ; and the storm 
That princes from their palaces shalces out. 
Though it should turn and head me, should not strain 
The seeming ^ken texture of this tie. 



And not less with 



Pmn and grief 
isifjny things no less than joy j 
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And though they leave us not the men we were, 
Yet thej do leave lis. 

With the admirable passages that fallow. 

The delicate touches, with which Elena is made to depict her 
own character, mow as more than Artevelde's most beautiful de- 
scription of Adriana. 

I have been much unfortunate, my loid, 
I would not love again. 

Shakspeare could not mend the collocation of tlioae words. 

When ho is alHetit I em full of thought, 

And fruitful in expression inwardly. 

And tresh, and free, and eordial, is the flow 

Of my ideal and unheard discourse, 

Calling him in my heart endearing names, 

Pamiliariy feavlesH. But alas ! 

No sooner is he present than my thoughts 

Are hreathlces snd bewitched, and stunt«d so 

In force and freedom, that I ask myself 

Whether I think at all, or feel, or live, 

So senseleaa am I. 

Would that I were merry I 
Muth have I valued not before; but now 
What would I give to be the laughing front 
Of gay ima^ations ever bright, 
And sparkling fantasies ! Oh, all I have, 
Whieh is not notliing, thongh I prize U not ; 
My understanding soul, my brooding sense. 
My paaaonate fancy, and the gill of gitls 
Dearest to woman, which deflowering Time, 
Slow tavisher, from clenohedeBt flngera wrings, 
My eorporal beauty would I barter now 
For such an anUe and esulting spirit 
As hves in lively women. 



Your grave, and wise, 
And melancholy men, if they have souls, 
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As commonly thcj have, suscep^ble 

Of all impresBions, lavish most their love 

Upon the blithe and sportive, and on such 

As yield their want, and chase their sad excess. 

With jocund salutations, nimble talk. 

And buoyant bearing. 
All herself is m the line, 

Which is cot nothing, though I prize it not. 
And in her song, 

Down lay in a nooh my lady's brach. 
This song I have heard quoted, and applied in such a way as 
to show that the profound meaning, so simply expressed, haa some- 
times been understood. 

See with what a strain of reflection Van Artevelde greets the 
news that makes sure his overthrow. 

It is strange, yet true. 

That doubtful knowledge travels with a speed 

Miraculous, v^liicli certain cannot match ^ 

I know not why, when this or that has chanced, 

Tho smote should come before the flash; yet 't is so. 

The creative power of a soul of genius, is shown hy bringing 

out the poetic sweetness of Van Artevelde, more and more, as the 

scene assumes a gloomier hue. The melancholy music of his 

speech penetrates the heart more and more up to the close. 

The gibbous moon was in a wan decKne, 

And all was silent as a sick man's chamber, 

Mixing its small beginnings with the dregs 

Of the pale moonshine, and a few faint stars, 

Tile cold uncomfortable daylight dawned ; 

And the white tents, topping a low-ground fog, 

Showed like a fleet becalmed. 

At the close of the vision : 

And midmost in the eddy and the whirl, 

My own face saw I, which was pale and cairn 

As dea^ coold make it, — then the vision passed, 
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And I perceivod the river and the bridge, 

The mottled aky, and horizontal moon, 

The distant camp acd all tliiDgs as thoy were. 

Elena, Hank not that I stand in need 

Of false encouragement] I have mj strength. 

Which, though it lie not in the eanguina mood. 

Will answer my oooasionB. To yourself. 

Though to none other, I at times present 

The gloomicet tlioughts that gloomy truths inspire, 

Because I hivo you. But I need no prop 1 

Not could I find it in a tinsel show 

Of prosperous surmise. Before the world 

I wear a cheerful aspect, not so false 

Aa for jour lover's solace you put on ; 

Nor in my closet does the oil run low, 

Or the light flicker, 

Lo, now 



No, my lovo. 
Not angry ; that I nover was with you ; 
But as I deal not falsely with my own, 
So would I wish the heart of her I love, 
To be both true and brave ; nor self-beguiled, 
Nor putting on dieguiaes lor my sake, 
Ab though I faltered. I havo aniious hours; 
As who in like extremitieB has not 1 
But 1 hare something stable here within, 
Which bears their weight. 
In the last soeacs : 

She wil! be better soon, my lord. 



'T is better for her lo be thus bereft. 
One other kiss on that bewitching hroir, 
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Pala hemisphere of charms. Unhappy girl 1 

The curse of beauty was upon thy birth, 

Nor love bestowed a blessing. Fare thee well 1 

How clear his voice sounds at the very last. 

The rumor ran that I was hurt to death, 

And then Ihey staggered, Lo ! we're flying all ! 

Mount, mount, old man ; at least H one be saved t 

Roosdjt ! Vouolajre ! Ihe gallant and the kind ! 

Who shall inscribe your merits on yoat tombs I 

May mine tell nothing to the world but this : 

That never did that prince or leader live, 

Who had more loyal or more loving friends 1 

Let it be written that fidelity 

Could go no farther. Mount, old friend, and fly ! 

With you, my lord, not else, A fear-atrusk Ihrong, 
Conies rushing iiom Mount Dorrc. Sir, cross the bridge. 

The bridge! my soul abhors— but cross it thoui 
And take this token to my love, Van Ryk; 
Ply, for my sake in hers, and take her hence ! 
It is my laut command. See her conveyed 
To Ghent by Olsen, or what saffcr road 
Thy prudence shall descry. This do. Van Ryk. 
Lo ! now they pour upon us like a flood ! — 
Thou that didat never disobey mo yet — 
This last good office render me. Begone I 
Fly whilst the way is free. 

What commanding sweetness in the utterance of the name, 
Vail Byk, and what a weight of tragedy in the broken sentence 
which speaks of the fatal bridge. These are the things that act- 
ors rarely give us, the very passages lo which it would be their 
Toca ion to do justice ; saying out those tones we divine from the 
ordei of the words. 

Yet Talma's Pas encore set itself to music in the mind of the 
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hearer ; and Zara, you weep, was so spoken as to melt the whole 

French uation into that one i:ioment. 
Elena's sob of anguish : 

Arouse yonrself, sweet ladj i fly with mc, 
I pray you hear ; it was his Idst command 
Thai I should take you hence to Ghent by Olsen. 



No, My, no, 
Ydu shall not need ; hoises are close at hand. 
Let me but tate you hence. I pray you come. 



In hot pvirsuit ; wc cannot take the body. 
The t>ody '. Oh ! 

In this place Miss Kemble alone would have had force of pas- 
sion to represent her, who 

Flung that long funereal note 
Into the upper sky % 
Though her acting was not refined enough by intellect and cul- 
ture for the more delicate lineaments of the character. She aiso 
would have given ils expression to the unintelligent, broken-hearted, 

The body — yes, that temple could be so deserted by its god, 
that men could call it so ! That form so instinct with rich gifts, 
that baseness and sloth seemed mere names in its atmosphere, 
could lie on the earth as unable to vindicate its rights, as any 
other clod. The esolamatioo of Elena, better bespoke the trag- 
edy of this fact, than any eulogium of a common observer, though 
tliat of Burgundy is fitly worded. 
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Dire rebel though he was, 
Yet with B. noble nature and great ^Cla 
Waa he endowed : courage, discretion, mit, 
An equal temper and an ample soul, 
Eock-baund sjid fordlieil against assaults 
Of trandtolj poeeion, but below 
Biult on a suiting subterraneous fire, 
That Btirrad and lifted him to high attempts, 

He nothing lacked in aoverelgnty but the right. 

Nothing in Holdiership except good fortune. 
That was the grandeur of the character, that its calmness had 
nothing to do with slowness of blood, hut was " built on a surging 
subterranean fire." 

Its magnanimity is shown with a fine simplicity. To blame 
one's self is easy, to condemn one's own changes and declensions 
of character and life painful, but inevitable to a deep mind. But 
to bear well the blame of a lesser nature, unequal to seeing what 
the fault grows from, is not easy ; to take blame as Van Arte- 
velde does, so quietly, indifferent from whence truth comes, so it 
be truth, is a trait seen in the greatest only. 

Too anxious, Artevelde, 
And too impatient are you grown of late ; 
VoU uded to be so calm and even-minded. 
That nothing ruffled you. 



I stand reproved ; 
'T is time iuid circumstance that trios us all ; 
And they that tempemtely take their start. 
And keep their souls indifferently sedate, 
Through much of good and evil at the last, 
May find the weakness of th^r hearts thus tried. 
My cause appears more precious than it did 
In its triumphant days. 

I have ventured to be the more lavish of extracts that, although 
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the publication of Philip Van Artevelde at once placed Mr. Taylor 
in the second rank of Eno-lish poets a high meed of glory, when 
w m h i J I fi seldom now hear the 

poe d 1 q 1 f t, though it is a work 

V 11 make a part of habit- 
I Taylor has since pub- 
he Fair," whose excel- 
f the same commanding 
He was less fortunate in 
bj Th la d bl figure in the foreground 

lights. N p 

power. T fi m F S 

and affe B 

ofGoet fe h D 

ordinated in a diama , its mtere&t if. that of intellectual analysis, 

mere feelings it levolts The miin chaiactei of the piece should 

attiact the feelings, and \ve should be led to analysis, to under 

stand, not to excuse its life 

There aie, however, fine passages, as piofound, refined and 
expressed with the same unstrained force and purity, as those in 
Phihp Van Vite\elde 

Athelnold, another of the tragedies at the head of this notice, 
takes up spm<> of the same characters a few years later With 
out poetic depth, or boldness of conception, it yet boasts many 
beauties from the fiee talent, and noble feelings of the author 
AthelwoJd is the best sketch in it, and the chief inteiest consists 
in his obstinate rejection of Elfrida, whose tardy penitence could 
no way cancel the wrong, her baseness of nature did his faith. 
This is worked up w'th the more art, that there is justice in her 
plea, but love, shocked from its infinity, could not stop short of 
despair. Here deep feeling rises to poetry. 
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Dunstan and Edgav are well drawn sketches, but show not the 
subtle touches of a life-like treatment. 

This, we should think, as well as the Patrician's Daughter, 
might be a good acting play. 

We eome now to the work which affords the most interesting 
theme for this notice, from its novelty, its merits, and its subject, 
which is taken from that portion of English history with which 
we are most closely bound, the time preceding the Common- 
wealth. 

Its author, Mr. Sterling, has many admirers among us, drawn 
to him by his productions, both in prose and verse, which for a 
time enriched the pages of Blackwood. Some of these have been 
collected into a small volume, which has been republished in this 
country. 

These smaller pieces are of very unequal merit ; but the best 
among ihem are distinguished by vigor of conception and touch, 
by maniicess and modesty of feeling, by a depth of experience, 
rare in these days of babbling criticism and speculation. His 
verse does not flow or soar with the highgst lyrical inspiration, 
neither does he enrich us by a large stock of original images, but 
for grasp and picturesque presentation of his subject, for frequent 
bold and forceful passages, and the constantly fresh breath of char- 
acter, we know few that could be named with him. The Sexton's 
Daughter is the longest and best known, but not the best of the 
minor poems. It has, however, in a high degree, the merits we 
have mentioned. The yew tree makes a fine centre to the whole 
picture. The tale is fold in too many words, the homely verse 
becomes garrulous, but the strong, pure feeling of natural rela- 
tions endears them all. 

His Aphrodite is fitly painted, and wc should have dreamed it 



from all his v 



T-ie high immortnl q^ueen from heave: 
The calm Olympian face ; 
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Eyes pure fcom human tear or amile, 

Yet ruling all on earth, 
And hmbs whosB ga.Fb of goldon air 
Waa Dawn's primeval birth. 

With tones like music of a Ijrc, 

Continuous, piorebg, low, 
The sovran lipa began (o speak, 

Spoke on in Uquid flow, 
It seemed the distant ocean's voice, 

Brought near and shaped £o speech, 
Bat breathing with a sense beyond 

What words of man may reach. 

Weak child ! Not I the puny power 

Thy wish would have me be, 
A roseleaf Soating vich the wind 

Upon a aummer sea. 
If auch thou need'st, go range the fiehls, 
And hunt the gilded fly. 
And when it mounts above thy bead, 
Then 1^ Ihee down and die. 

The spells which rule in earth and stars. 

Each mightieat thought that Uvea, 
Arc stronger than the kiss a child 

In sudden fancy givea. 
They cannot change, or iail, or fiido. 

Nor deign o'er aught to sway, 
Too weak to suffer and to strive, 

And tired while still 't is day. 

And thou with better wisdom learn 

The ancient lore to scan, 
Which tells that first in Ocean's braaat 

Thy rule o'er all began ; 
And know that not in breathless noon 

Upon the glassy main. 
The power waa bom that taught the world 

To hail hei endless reign. 
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The winds were loud, the waves were high, 

In dvear eclipse the sun 
Was crouched within the eaves of heaven. 

And light had searco began ; 
The Earth's green front lay drowned below. 

And Death and Chaos fought 
O'er all the tumult vast of things 

Not jet la severance brought. 
'T waa then that spohe the fateful voice, 

And 'raid the huge upronr, 
Above the dark I sprang to life, 

A good unhoped before. 
M; tresses waved along the ekj. 

And stars leapt out around. 
And eartJi beneath tny feet aroae, 

And hid the pale profound. 
A lamp amid the night, a feast 

That ends the sti'ife of war. 
To wearied mariners a port. 

To fainting limbs a oar. 
To exiled men the friendly roof. 

To mourning hearts the lay, 
To huu who long has rosmed by night 

The sudden dawn of day. 
AJl these are mine, and mine the bliss 

That visits breasts in woe, 
And filla with wine the cup that once 

With t*ars was made to flow. 
Nor iiueEtion thou the help that cornea 

From Aphrodite's hand ; 
For madness dogs the bard who doubts 

Whata'er the gods command, 

Alfred the Harper has the same strong picture tmd noble beat 
)f wing. One line we have heard so repeated by a voice, that 
could give it i!s full meaning, that we should be very grateful to 



the poet for that alone. 



jng though Begnar 
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Diedalus we must quote. 

DEDALUS. 

Wail for Diedalus all that is fairest I 
All that is tuneful in air or wa.vo ! 

Shapes, vhoae benuty is truest and tarcst, 
Haimt with your lampa and spells his giaiol 

Statues, tend your heads in sorrow, 

Ye that glance 'mid ruins old, 
That know not a post, nor expect a morrow, 

On many a moonlight Grecian mold I 
3. 
By sculptured cave and specking river, 

Thee, DtedalUB, oft the Nymphs r»;all ; 
The leaves with a sound of winter qniver, 

Mtirmur Ihy name, and withering tall. 
4. 
Yet are thy visions in soul the grandest 

Of all that crowd on the lear-dimmed eye. 
Though, Dffidajus, thou no more commandest 

Now stars to that ever-widening sky. 
5. 
Ever Ihy phantoms arise before us, 

Our loftier brothers, but one in blood; 
By bed and table they lord it o'er us, 

With looks of beauty and words of Good. 
6. 
Calmly thoy show us mankind victorious 

O'er all that's (umlees, hiind, and base ; 
Their presence has made our nature glorious, 

Unveiling our night's illaoiined fece. 
7. 
Thy toil has won them a godlike quiet. 

Thou hast wrought thoir path to a tovoty sphel 
Thrar eyes to peaca rebuke our riot. 

And shape ua a home of refiige here. 
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For Dffidalus breathed in them his spirit; 

Iq them their sire his beauty sees ; 
We too, a. younger brood, inlierit 

The gifts and ble»iing bestowed on these. 
9. 
But ah ! their wiee anJ graceful seeming 
Recalls tho mora that ilio saga is gone; 
Weeping wo wake from dcecitfal dreaming, 
And find our voioeleaa chamber lone. 
10. 
Dsdalus, thou from the twilight fleest. 

Which thou with visions hast made so blight ; 
And when no more those shapes thou seest, 
WEuiting thine eye they lose their light. 
11. 
E'en in the noblest of Man's creations, 

Those fresh worlds round this old of oora, 
When the seer is gone, the orphaned nations 
See but the tombs of perished powers. 
13. 
Wail for DEdalus, Earth and Ocean I 

Stars aarl Sun, lament for him ! 
Ages, quata in strange commotion ! 
All ye realms of life ba dim I 
13. 
Wail for Dffidalus, awful voices, 

From earth's deep centre Manliind uppalll 
Seldom ye sound, and then Death rejoices. 
For he knows that than tha mightiest fall. 
Also the following, whose measure seems borrowed from Goethe, 
and is worthy of its source. We insert a part it. 
THE WOODED MOUNTAINS. 
Woodland mountains in your leafy wallts, 
Shadows of the Past and Future blend ; 
Tflid your verdant windings flits or stalks 
Many a loved and disembodied friend. 
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"With your onks aiiQ pine- trees, ancient brood, 

Spirits rise above the wizard aoil, 
And with these I cove amid the wooJ ; 

Maji xnay dream on e^rth no leas than toil. 

Shapes that seem my kindred meet the ken; 

Gods and heroes glimmer through the shade ; 
Ages long gone by ftom haunts of men 

Meet mo here in rooky dell and glade. 
There the Mnses, touched with gleams of light, 

Wajble jet from yonder hUl of IreeB, 
And upon the huge and mist-clad height 

Fancy sage a clear Olympus sees. 
'Mid yon utmost pcEdis the elder powora 

Still unshakeji hold their fixed abode. 
Fates primeval thcoued in airy lowers, 

That with morning sunshine never glowed. 

Deep below, amid a hell of rocks, 

Lies the Cyclops, am! the Dr^oii coils, 
Heaving with the torrent's weary shocks. 

That round the untrodden region boils. 
Bat more near to where our thought may climh, 

In a mossy, leaf-ulad, Di'uid ring. 
Three gray shapes, propheUc Lords of Tune, 

Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, sit and sing 
Each in his tnm his descant frames aloud, 

Mingling new and old in ceaseless burth. 
While the Desdnies hear amid thdc cloud. 

And accordant mould the flux of earth. 
Oh I ye trees that wave and glisten round. 

Oh ! ye waters gurgling down the dell. 
Pulses throb in every sight and sound, 

living Nature's more than magic spell. 
Soon amid the vista still and dim, 

Knights, whom youth's high heart forgeltelh no 
Each with scats and sliadowj helmet grim, 

Amadisj Orlando, Launcelot. 
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Sl«rii they pass along the tmilight grctn, 
While within tlio tangled wooil'a reeesa 

Some lorn ilEunsel aits, lamenting keen, 
With a voice of tuneful aniorauEness. 

Clad in purple weed, with pearly cvowo, 

And with golden hairs that waving play, 
Fairest eaithlj sight fbv King and Clown, 

Oriana or Angelica. 
But in Badder nooks of deeper shade. 

Forms more subtle lurk from human eye, 
Each cold Nymph, the rock or fountain's maid, 

Crowned with leaves that sunbeama never dry. 
And while on and on I wander, still 

Paaaed the plashing etreaialet'a glance and feam, 
Heanng oft the wild-bird pipe at will, 

Still new openings lure me still to roam. 
In this hollow smooth by May-tree walled, 

White and breathing now with fragrant flower, 
Lol the fairy tribes to revel called, 

Decked in rainbow roof of gossamer. 

And with many a sparkling jewel bright, 
Eose-leaf iaces, dew-drop eyea are there. 

Each with gesture line of gentle sprite. 
Oaj they woo, and dance, and feast, and sing. 

Elfin chontB and laughter fill the dell, 
As if every l?sf around should ring 

With its own aerial emerald bell. 

Joys like hia that he must not partake, 
'Mid a sepacate world, a people's glee, 

In whose hearts his heart no joy could wake. 
Fare ye well, ye liny race of elves ; 

May the moonbeam ne'er behold ycur tomb j 
Ve are happiest childhood's other selves. 

Bright lo you be always evening's ghjom. 
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And thou, mountain-realm of ancient wood, 

Where my feet and thooghls have strayed ao long, 
Now thy olil gigantic brotherhood 

With a ghostlier vastnesB round me throng. 
Mound, and cUfT, and crag, that none may scale 

With your serried trunks and wrestling boughs, 
Like one living presence ye prevail, 

And o'erhang ma with Titanian brows. 
In your Being's mighty depth of Power, 

Mine IB loat and melted all away. 
In your tbrms involved I seem to tower. 

And with you am spread in twilight grey. 
In this knotted stem whereon I lean, 

And the dome above of countless leaves, 
Twisla and swells, and frowns a life, unseen, 

Tha.t my hfc with it resistless weaves. 
Tct, O nature, leas is all of thine 

Than thy borrowings from our haman breast ] 
Thou, O God, hast made thy child divuic, 

And for him this world thou haJlowest. 

The Rose and the Gauntlet we much admire as a ballad, and 
the tale is told in fewest words, and by a single picture ; but we 
have not room for it here. In Lady Jane Grey, though this 
again is too garrulous, the picture of the princess at the begin- 
ning is fine, as she sits in the antique casement of the rich old 

The lights through the painted glass 

Fall with foiulcEt brightness o'er the ibrm 

Of her who sits, the chamber's lovely dame. 
And her pale forehead in the light loolis warm, 

And all these colors round her whitenera flame. 
Young is she, scarcely passed from childhood's years, 

With grave, soft fece, where thoughts and amiies may play, 
And llnalarmed by guiity aims or fears. 

Serene as meadow (lowers may m^ the day. 
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No guilty pang she knows, though many a dread 
Hangs tliroatcning o'er her in the conscious air, 
And 'mid the beama from that bright casement shut, 
A twinkling crown foreshows a. near deepaii'. 
The quaint conciseness of this last line pleases me. 
He always spealts in marble words of Greeeo- But I must 
make no more quotations. 

Some part of his poetn on Shalispeare is bo unfit prelude to a. 
few remarks oa his own late work. With such a sense of great- 
ness none could wholly fail. 

With meaning won ftom him for ever glows 

Each dr that England fcele, and star it knows ; 

And gleams li^>m spheres he first conjoined to earth 

Ate blent with coys of each new morning's birth, 

Amid the eighls end tales of common things. 

Leaf, flower, and bird, and wars, luid deaths of tings, 

Of shore, and sea, and nHtuce's dmly round 

Of life that tills, and tombs that load the ground. 

His visions mingle, swell, command, pass by, 

AaA hannt with living presence heart and eye, 

And tones from 2iim, by other bosoms caught, 

Awaken flush and stir of mounting thought. 

And the long sigh, and deep, impassioned thrill, 

Rouse custom's trance, and spar the ikltering will. 

Above the goodly land, more bis than oars, 

He sits supreme ecUironed in skyey lowers. 

And sees the heroic blood of his creation 

Teach larger life lo his ennobled nadon. 

Ol shaping brain ! O! flashing fancy's hues I 

O ! boundless heart kept fresh by pity's dews ! 

O ! wit humane and blythe ! O ! Benee sublime 

For each dim oracle of mantled Time I 

Transcendant form of man 1 in whom we read, 

Mankind's whole tale of Impulse, Thought, and Deed. 

Such is his ideal of the great dramatic poet. It would not be 
fair to measure him, or any man, by his own ideal ; that affords a 
stiuidard of spiritual and iotellectuo! progress, with which the ex- 
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ecutiye powers may not correspond. A clear eye may be t 
ciated with a feeble hand, or the reverse. The mode of n: 
ment proposed by the great thinker of our time is not iaapplicable. 
First, show me what aim a man proposes to himself; next, with 
what degree of earnestness he strives to attain it. In both regards 
we can look at Mr. Sterling's work with pleasure and admiration. 
He exhibits to us a great crisis, with noble figures to represent its 
moving springs. His work is not merely the plea for a principle, 
or the exposition of a thought but an exhibition of both at work 
in life. He opens the inittument and lots us see the machinery 
without stoppms; the music The progress of interest in the piece 
is imperatue, the prmi,ipdl character well brought out, the style 
clear and eneigetic tho tone throughout is of a manly dignity, 
worthy gieat tiraea Yet its merit is of a dramatic sketch, rather 
than a drama. The forms want the roundness, the fulness of life, 
the thousand charms of spontaneous expression. In this last partic- 
ular Sterling is as far inferior to Taylor, as Taylor to Shakspeare. 
His characters, like JJisa Baillie's or Talfourd's, narrate rather 
than express their life. Not elaborately, not pedantically, but yet 
the effect is that, while they speak we look on them as past, and 
Sterling's view of them interests us more than themselves. In 
his view of relations again we must note his inferiority to Taylor, 
who in this respect is the only contemporary dramatist on whom 
we can look with complacency. Taylor's characters really meet, 
really bear upon one another. In contempt and hatred, or es- 
teem, reverence, and melting tenderness, they challenge, bend, 
and transfuse one another. 

Strafford never alters, never is kindled by or kindles the life of 
any other being, never breathes the breath of the moment. Be- 
fore us, throughout the play, is the view of his greatness taken by 
the mind of the author ; we are not really made to feel it by those 
around him ; it is echoed from their lips, not from their lives. 
Lady Carlisle is the only personage, except Strafford, that is 
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brought out into much relief. Everavii is only an accessory, and 
the king, queen, and parliamentary leaders, drawn with a few 
strokes to give them Iheir historical position. Scarcely more can 
be said of Hollia ; some individual action is assigned him, but not 
so as to iadividualize his character. The idea of the relation at 
this ominous period betweeo Strafforii and Lady Carlisle is noble. 
In these siera times he lias jmt behind him the flowers of tender- 
ness, and the toys of passion. 

Lady, believe mo, that I loved you trnly, 
Still think of you witli wonder and delight, 
Own you the liveliest, noblest heart of woman 
Tlua age, or any, knows ; but for love ditlies 
And amorous toys, and kisses ocean-deep, 
Strafford and this old Earth are all too sad. 

But when the lady had a soul to understand the declaration, 
iiiid show herself worthy of his friendship, there is a hardness in 
his action towards her, a want of softness and grace, how dilTerent 
from Van Artevelde's ; 

My Adriana, vietun that thou art. 

The nice point indeed, of giving the here manly firmness, and 
an even stern self-sufficiency, without robbing him of the beauty 
of gentle love, was touched with rare success in Van Arfevelde. 
Common men may not be able to show firmness and persistency, 
without a certain hardness and glassiness of expression ; but we 
expect of the hero, that he should combine the softness with the 
constancy of Heclor. 

Thia failure is the greater here, that we need a private tie to 
Strafibrd to give his fall the deepest tragic interest. 

Lady Carlisle is painted wilh some skill and spirit. The name 
given her by St. John of "the handsome vixen," and the willing, 
ness shown by her little page to die, rather than see her after fail- 
ing to deliver her letter, joined with her own appearance, mark 
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her very well. The following is a proae sketch of her as seen in 
common life. 
SiB ToBT Matthew's Portrait op Lcct Pebct, Codntess op CiRtisLE. 
" She ia of (oo high a mind and dignily, not only lo seek, bnt almoBt to wish 
the friendship of any creature; they, mhom sha ia pleased to choose, lire such 
83 are of ihe most eminent condition, both for power and employment ; not 
with any design towards her own particular, either of advantage or curiosity, 
but her nature values fortunate persons as virtnouB. She prefers the conTaraa- 
lion of men to that of women ; not but she can talk on the fashions with her 
female friends, but she is loe soon sensible that she can set them as she wills ; 
that pre-eminence shortens all equality. She converses with those who are 
most distinguished for their conversational powers. 

" Of love freely will she discourse, listen lo all its faults, and mark all its 
power. She cannot herself love in earnest, but she will play with love, and vrilt 
lake a deep interest for persons of condition and celebrity." — See lAfe of Pijm ; 
in Ijardner Cabinet Cyclopraiia, Vol. xci., p. 313. 

The noblest trait, given her in the play, is the justice she is 
able to do Charles, after his treachery has consigned Strafford to 
the Tower. 



And he betrayed you. 



There's not a minion in his court so vile, 
Holland nor Jermyn, would deceive a trust 
Like that I placed in him, nor would belie 
So seeming heart felt wonls as those he sp^e. 

He's not entirely vile, and yet ho did it 

This, seen in unison with her outpouring of contempt upon the 
king when present, makes out a character. As a whole, that 
given her by the poet ia not 'only nobler than the one assigned her 
in history, but opposed to it in a vital point. 

The play closes after Strafford has set forth for the scaffold 
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with the ejaculation from her left ia the Tower, where she !»aa 
waited on his last momenls, 

" AlonB, henceibrth forever 1" 

While history makes her transfer her attachmeaf to Pym, who 
must have been, in her eyes, Strafford's murderer, on the score 
of her love of intellectual power, in which al! other considerations 
were merged. Tiiis is a character so odious, and in a woman, so 
unnatural, that we are tempted rather to suppose it was hatred of 
the iiing for his base and treacherous conduct towards Strafford, 
that iaducod her to betray lo Pym the counsels of the coui't, as 
the best means of revenge. Such a version of her motives would 
not he inconsistent with the character assigned her in the play. 
It would be making her the agent to execute her own curse, so 
eloquently spoken after she finds the king willing to save liimself 
by the sacrifice of Strafibrd's Hfe, 

The moman's mail ; her passion braves the skies ! 

I brave them not; I but invoke thdr juetiee 
To rain hot curses on a tyrant's head ; 
Beoccforth I set myself apart for mischief, 
To find and prompt men capable of hale, 
Until some dagger, steeled in Stratford's blood, 
Knocks at the heart of Strafford's mnrdorer. 



And here I coil on all the powers above UB 
To aid the deep damnation of my curse, 
And make this treason to the noblest man, 
That moves ahve within our English seas, 
Fatal lo him and all his race, whose baseneas 
Destroys a worth it ne'er could understand. 
Stars in your gloiy, vital air ami sun. 
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And thou, dark earth, out tradle, niifse, and grave, 

And more than all, free truth and penal justice, 

Conspire with all your dreadful influence 

Against his blood, whose crime ye now behold ! 

Make him a byeword, and a name of woe, 

A oonqueied warrior, and a thronelesa outcast, 

To teach all kings the law of eyil power, 

Till by an end more tViendless and abhorred 

Than hia grent victjm's, and with heavier pain, 

Let him slink off to a detested grave ! 

And now I give your majesty learo to go, 

And may you cany ftoin my house away. 

That fised incurable ulcer of the heart, 

Which I have helped your thoughts to fasten there. 

If these burning words had as much power to kindle her own 
heart, as they must that of the hearer, we only realize our antici- 
pations, when we find her sending to the five members the news 
of the intention of Charles to arrest them, thus placing him in a 
sosition equally ridiculous and miserable, having incurred all the 
odiumof this violent transaction to no purpose. That might well 
be a proud niometit of gratified vengeance to her, when he stood 
amid the sullen and outraged parliament, baffled like a schoolboy, 
loathed as a thief, exclaiming, " The birds are flown," and all 
owing to "the advices of the honorable Ijady Carlisle." 

The play opens with Straflbrd's return to London, He is made 
to return in rather a diflerent temper from wliat he really did, not 
only trusting the king, but in his own greatness fearless of the 
popular hatred. The opening scenes are very good, compact, 
well wrought, and showing at the very beginning the probable 
fortunes of the scene, by making the characters the agents of 
tlieir own deslinies. A weight of tragedy is laid upon the heart, 
and at the same time we are inspired with deep interest as to how 
it shall be acted out. 

Straflbrd appears before us as he does in history, a grand and 
melancholy figure, whose dignity lay in his energy of will, and 
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largo scope of action, not in his perception of principles, or virtue 
in carrying them out. For his faith in the need of absolute sway 
to control the herd, does not merit the name of a principle. 

In my thought, the pronuse of success 
Grows to the self-ssmc Mature as the need, 
Which la gigBDtic. There's n king to guide, 
Three realms to eaie, a. nation to control, 
And by subduing to make blest beyond 
Thoii Eoltish dreams of lawless liberty. 
This to fulfil Stralford has pledged hia Boul 
In the unfiillcruig lianda of destiny. 

Nor can we fail to believe, that the man of the world might 
sincerely take this view of his opponents. 

No woudei' they whose life is all ilci-eption, 
A pi^y thitt, like a sheep-skiii drum, 
Is loud because 'tis hallow, — thus can move 
Belief in others by iheii' swollen pretences. 
Why, man, it is their trade; they do not stick 
To coien themselves, and wijl they stop at you % 

The coiiit and council scenes are good. The materials are 
taken from history, with ShakspeareEUi adherence to the record, 
but they are uttered in masculine cadences, sinewy English, wor- 
thy this great era in the life of England. 

The king and queen and sycophants of the court are too care- 
essly drawn. Such unmitigated baseness and folly, are unbear- 
able in poetry. The master invests his worst characters with 
redeeming trails, or at least, baucbes them with a human interest, 
thai preveDls their being objects of disgust rather than cortempf 
or aversion. This is the poetic gift, to penetrate to the truth be. 
low the fact. We need to hear the excuses men make to them- 
selves for their worthlessness. 

The council of the parliamentary leaders is far better. Hen 
the author speaks his natural language from the lips of grave en- 
thusiastic men. Pym's advice to Ms daughter is finely worded 
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and contains truths, which, althougli they have heen so often ex- 
pressed, are not like to find so largo reception, as to dispense with 
new and manifold utterance. 

The Lord has power 
To guard his own : pray, Mary, pray to Him, 
Nor tear vjhat nma can do. A rule Ifaere is 

BoneatJi all fluctuations. This who knovii. 
Though aeeming weakest, firmly as the Eim 

Reason ia God's own voice lo man, ordains 
All holy duties, and ail truth inspires : 
And he who fails, errs not b; trUEtmg it, 
But deafening to the sound his ear, from dread 
Of the stem roar it spenks with. O, my chili), 
Pray still tbr guidance, and he sure 'twill come. 
Lift op yoUF heart upon the knees of God ; 
Losing youieelf, your emaljneas, and yonr darkncGS, 
In his great hght, who fills and moves the world, 
Who hath alone the quiet of perfect motion — 
Sole quiet, not mere death. 

The speech, of Vane is nobly rendered. 

The conversations of the populace are tolerably well dooe. 
Only the greatest succeed in these ; nobody except Goethe in 
moderQ times. Here they give, not the character of the people, 
but the spirit of the lime, playiDg in relation to the main tiction 
the part of chorus. 



ie'd roast alive the Bishop, 
i dose by the coach, and with my nose 
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Upon theiloor, I called out, Down milh Strafford! 
And then just so he fixed his eyes od mine, 
And something seemed to choke me in the thront ; 
In tcuthj I think it must have been the devil 1 



I saw him us he stcpt out of the House, 
And then his Sicc was dark, but very quiet j 
It eecoied like looking down the dusky mouth 
Of a great cannon. 
Everard says with expressive bitterness as they shout " Down 
with Strafford," 

I've heard this noise so often, that it seems 
As natural as Ihe howling of the nind. 

Foi forty years I've studied books and men, 

But ne'er till tbese last ilajs have known a jot 

Of the true secret madueEB in mankiad. 

This mora the whispers leapt from each to each, 

Like a peferd alight, which every man 

Feared might ex.plude in his own hands, and therefore 

Would haste to pass it oi 

Even in our piping times o 
Islaod difficulties have given 
mentatioa, the more than Vir; 

The description of the fai 
good. The poor secretary, n 
buffer, yet feeling all that pass 
his grief, not in mourning, ba 

The sad fanatic preacher. 
In whom one saw, by glancing through the eyfB, 
The last grey curdling dregs of human joy, 
Dropped sudden sparks that kindled where they fell. 

Strafford draws the line between his own religion and thai of 
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the puritans, as it seemed to him, with noble phrase in his Itsl ad- 
vices to his son. 

Say it has ever been his father's mind, 

That perfeEt reasnn, jnstice, gavernment, 

Are the chief oltiibutes of Him who made, 

And who snataina the worlJ, in whose Ml being, 

Wisdom and power are one ; and I, his creature, 

Would lain have gained authority and rule, 

To make tho imagmed order in my soul 

Supreme o'et all, the proper good of man. 

But Him to love who shaped us, and whose breasl 

Is the one home of ait things, with a passiiin 

Electing Him amid all other beings. 

As if be were beside them, not thrat all, 

This is the snug and dozing dcliraUon 

Of men, who filch from woman what is worst, 

And cannot see the good. Of such bevmre. 

This is the nobler tone of Strafford's spirit.* That more hab- 
itual to him is heard in Iiis presumptuous joy before entering the 
parliament, into which he went as a conqueror, aod came out a 
prisoner. His eoniidence is not noble to us, it is not that of Bru- 
tus or Van Artevelde, who, knowing what is prescribed by the 
law of right within the breast, can take no other course but that, 
whatever the consequences ; neither lilte the faith of Julius Ceb- 
sar or Wallenstein in tlieir star, whiuh, though less pure, is not 
without religion; but it is the presumption of a strong character 

* His late biographer says well in regard to the magnanimity of his later days, 
of BO mnch nobler a tone than Ms gener^ character would lead us to ei:pect 
" It ^ a mean as well as a hasty judgment, which would attribute this to any 
unworthy compomise with, his teal nature. It is probably a juster and more 
profound view of it, to say that, into a few of the later weeks of his life, new 
knowledge had penetrated from Che midst of the breaking of his fortunes. It 
was well and beautifnlly said by a then living poet, 

' Tho soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made,' " 

Foratsr's lAfc of SirafoTd, Laidner's Cabinet Cyd^adia. 
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which, though its head towers above i liona when 
they are on the same level, jet has n ently high 
platform, to see what passes arour Strafford's 
strength cannot redeem his infatuatio fles ; van- 
quished, not overwhelmed, he is a ma s features* 
are well marked in various passages. 

Coinpared with him, whom I for eighteen years 
Have seen &milisr he my iiiend, ail men 
Seem but as chnnce-born flics, and only he 
Great Nature's choaen ami all-gifl;ed son, 

j-Van Artevelde also bears testimony to the belief of the author, 
tliat familiarity breeds no contempt, but the reverse in tlie service 
of genuine nobility. A familiarity of eighteen years will not 
make any but a stage hero, other than a hero lo his valet de 
chambre. 

King Charles says, 

To paas the liill,— 
Cndcr his eye, with that fiied q^uiet look 
Of imperturbable and thoughtful gres.1neBS, 

StraiTord himself saya, on the final certainty of the king's de- 
sertion. 

Dear Evcoird, peace! &r there is nothing here 
I have not waghed before, and made my own. 

• " A poet, who was present, enclaimed, 
On thy brow 
Sate terror mixed with wisdom, nnd at once 
Saturn and Hermes in thy countenance." 

Life of Sinifard, p. 338. 
Certainly there conld not be ii more pointed and pregnant account given of 
Iho man than is suggested by this last line, 
t That with fiimiharity respect 
Doth slacken, is a word of common use ; 
I never found it bo. 

Pha^ Vim ArUrelde, Sd Part, p. W. 
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And this, no doubt, was true, in a sense. Hso a is fad g 
that Strafford expressed surprise, and even 1 ^nit n tba tho 
king had complied with Strafford's own lette eleasmg h from 
all obligation to save his lite, have intimate 1 thai tl e letter was 
written out of policy. But this is a superfic al ev t produces 
very different results from giving up all to at ot er to see h take 
it ; and, though Strafford must have knowi Charle eakneaa 
too well to expect any thing good from him, yet he eonsummat on 
must have produced fresh emotion, for a strong cl ara er cd not 
be prepared for tho conduct of a weak one the e s alwajs m 
dishonour somewhat unexpected and incred ble to one incapable 
of it. 

The speeches in parliament are well translated from the page 
of history. The poet, we think, has improved upon it in Straf- 
ford's mention of his children ; it has not the theatrical tone of 
the common narrative, and is, probably, nearer truth, as it is more 
consistent with the rest of his deportment. 

He has made good use of the fine anecdote of the effect pro- 
duced on Pym by meeting Strafford's eye at the close of one of 
his most soaring passages. 



The King ia King, but as he props the State, 
The Slate a. legal and compacted bond, 
Tying UB all in swcot ftatcrnitj', 
And that loosed off by ftaudful creejang hand, 
Or cut and torn by lawless violence, 
There is no King because the State is gone ; 
And in the cannibal chaos that lemains 
Each man is sovereign of himself alone. 
Shall then a drunken regiddal blow 
Be paid by fbrleit of the driveller's head, 
And he go free, who, slaying Law itself, 
Murders nil royalty and hU subjection 1 
Ho who. with, all the radiant attributes 
That most, save goodness, can adorn a man, 
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Would turn hia kind to planless bruUshnesa. 
Hie knavery soars, indeed, and strikes t^e stars, 
Yet ia worse ttvivery than the meanest felon's. 

(Sti-qfordjlxes /lis ejies on Pym, who hesitates.) 
Oh ! no, my Lords, Oh ! no, 
{Aside to Hampden.) His eye confounds ma; he* was oiice mj 

friend. 
{Aloud.) Oil ! no, my Lords, the very self-same rule, &c. 

The eloquence of this period eould not be improved upon ; but 
it is much to select fi-om and use its ebullitions with the fine effect 
we admire in this piay. Whatever view be taken of Strafford, 
whether as condemnatory as the majority of writers popular among 
us, the descendants of the puiitans, would piomotp, or that more 
lenient and discriminating, biought out in this pUy, for which 
abundant grounds may be discovered by those Hho will seek, we 
cannot \ lew hiin at this ppriod but with ihe interest of tragedy as 
of one suffering unjustly For however nible the eloquence of 
the parliamentary leadeis in appealing to a law above the law, to 
an eternal justice in the breast, which afiorded sufficient sanction 
to the desifed meaauie, it cannot but be seen, at this dietanee of 
time, that this reigned not purely in their own breasts, that his 
doom, though sought by them from patriotic, not interested, mo- 
tives, was, in itself, a measure of expediency. He was the vic- 
tim, because the most dreaded foe, because they could not go on 
with confidence, while the only man lived, who could and would 
sustain Charles in his absurd and wicked policy. Thus, though 

• Through the whole of the speech Strafford is described to have been closely 
and earnefltly watching Pym, when the latter suddenly turning, met the fixed 
and fiided eyes and haggard features of his early associate, and a rush of feel- 
ings from other days, so fearfully contrasting the youtli and fiiendship of tho 
past with the love-poisoned hate of the present, and the mortal agony impend- 
ing in the iutnrc, for a moment deprived the patriot of self-possession. " Hi« 
papers he looked on," says Bdllie, " but they could not help him, so he behoov- 
ed to pass them," For a moment only; suddenly recovering his dignity and 
•dfcomiuand, lie told the court, &c. — X^ft of Pym, Cabinet Cydopisdia. 
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he might desei-ve that the people un whom ho trampled should 
rise up to crush him, that the laws he had broken down should 
rear new and higher walls to imprison him, though the shade of 
Eliot called for vengeance on the counsellor who alone had so 
long saved the tyrant from a speedier fall, and the victims of his 
own oppressions echoed with sullen murmur to the " silver trum- 
pet" call,* yet the greater the peculiar offences of this man, the 
more need that his punishment should have been awarded in an 
absolutely pure spirit. And this it was not ; it may ho respected 
as an act of just retribution, but not of pure justice. 

Men who bad such a cause to maintain, as his accusers had, 
should deserve the praise awarded by Wordswoi'lh to him who. 

In a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for n guard ag^nst worse ill, 
And whnt in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom oe a right foundation n»t, 
Yet fixes good on good alone, a.nd owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows. 

The heart swells against Straffoid i& we read thp details ff 
his policy. Even allowing thai hi& naiive temper, picjudice? of 
birth, and disbelief in mankind, really mclined him to a despotic 
government, as the bad best practicable, that his early eapouial 
of the popular side was only a stratagem to terrify the court, and 
that he was thus, though a deceiver, no apostate, j et, he had 
been led, from whatever motives, to look on that wde , bis gieat 
intellect was clear of sight, the front presented by bettei prmci 
pies in that time commanding We feel that he was wdfui in 
the course he took, and self aggrandizement his principal, if not 
his only motive. We share the h'\tred of hia time, is we see 
him so triumphant in his forceful, wrongful measures But we 
would not have had him hunted diwn with snob a hue and tiv, 

• "I will not repeat, Sirs, what you ha\e heird from th t aiher tcumpet 
One of the parliament speaking of Rudyard. 
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that the tones of defence had really no chance to be heard. "We 
would not have had papers stolen, and by a son from a father 
who had entrusted him with a key, to condemn him. And what 
a man was this thief, one whose high enthusiastic hope never 
paused at good, but ever rushed onward to the best. 

Who wouJd outbid the market of the world, 
And seek a holier than a <y)mmon prize, 
And by the unworthy lever of to-day 
Ope the Btrange poitda of a better mom. 

Begin to-day, nor end till eril sink 
In its due grave; and if at once we may not 
Declare the greatnees of the work we plan, 
fie sure, at Jeirst, that ever in our eyes 
It stand complete before us, as a dome 
Of light beyond this gloom ; a house of stare, 
. Encompaasing these dusky tents ; a thing 
Absolute, doss to all, though seldom seen, 
Near as our hearts, and perfect as the hearens. 

Shall not wax feint until the work is done. 

He is not the first h b look' oo h h h 

lost the eye for sev te h 

himself "obliged in m pe J 

Pym." Who that 1 od 

titude can think it w m 

What monstrous as 
put on the one word 

Strafford, the freeing y 

under whose protect po 

House towards Lord D 

fied that the prisoner co th be g 

son ; the burning his speech by the common hangman when he 
dared print it, to make known the reasons of his course to the 
world, when placarded as StiaiTordian, held up as a mark for 
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popular rage &• spealting it.* Loi-d Digby was not a man of 
honour, but they did not know tbat, or if they did, it had nothing 
lo do with his right of private judgment. What could Strafford, 
what could Charles do more high-handed ? If they had violated 
the privileges of parliament, the more reason parliament should 
respect their privileges, above all the privilege of the prisoner, to 
be supposed innocent until proved guilty. The accusers, obliged 
to set aside rule, and appeal to the very foundations of equity, 
could only have sanctioned such a course by the religion and 
pure justice of their proceedings. Here the interest of the ac- 
cusers made them not only demand, but insist upon, the condem- 
nation J the cauae was prejudged by the sentiment of the people, 
and the resentments of the Jury, and the proceedings conducted, 
beside, with the most scandalous disregard to the sickness and 
other disadvantageous circumstances of Strafibrd. He was called 
on to aDswer " if he will come," just at the time of a most dan- 
gerous attack from his cruel distemper; if he will not cOTne, the 
cause is still to be pushed firwird He was denied the imp and 
means he needed to collect his endence The aid to be given 
him by counsel after beina depn\ed of Ins chief witness ' by a 
master stroke of policy n as restricted withm nariow limits. 
While he piepared his answeis in full court, foi he was never 
allowed to retire, to the points of accuaatioi vital in their import, 
requiring the closest examination those present talked laughed, 
ate, lounged about None of this disfuibed his magnammoua pa- 
tience ; his conduct indeed is so noble, through the whole period, 
that he and his opponents change places in our minds ; at the 
time, he seems the princely deer, and they the savage hounds. ■(■ 

* Sea parliamentary Hiatoiy, soluraa ii. 

t Who can avoid a. profounil feeling, not only of compassion, but sympaliiy, 

when he reads of Strafford obligol to kneel in Westminster Hall. True, he 

would, if possible, have brought others bb low ; but tlietc is a deep pathos in the 

cOntrusC of his then, and his former state, best sb-own by the eymbol of such an 
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Well, it is all the better for tlie tragedy, IiQt as we read the sub- 
lime appeals of Pym lo a higher state of being, we catinot but 
wish that al! had been done in accordance with tiicm. The art 
and zeal, with which the condemnation of Strafford was obtained, 
have had high praise as statesraanlilte ; we would have wished 
for them one so high as to preclude this. 

No doubt great temporary good was effected for England by 
the death of Strafford, hut the permanence of good is ever in pro- 
portion with the purity of the means used to obtain it This act 
would have been great for Str ff d as n 

cordance with his views. H h p d d 

battle to the death, and might w u! h bee ;g d A d 

rules for the lists ; but tkey pr^po d d 3 h go 

emment, and by that we must Ad h ry 

Vane's pilfering the papers no be w 

obtained some other way. Tl m n 

its existence, is defended by thos wh d d 

Strafford would certainly ha m ff d 

degradation from office, had th p d d 

him alive. When we consider this, when w e lememboi the threat 
of Pym, at the time of his deserting the popular party, " You have 
left us, but I will never leave you while your head is on your 
shoulders," we see not, setting aside the great I'esults of the act, 
and looking at it by its merits alone, that it differs from the ad- 
ministration of Lynch law in some regions of our own country. 

act. Juat ao we read of Bonaparte's green coat l>dng turned at St. Helena, af- 
ter it had failed on the right side. He who had overturned the worid, to end 
with having hia old coat turned I There is something aJTcoting, Belisarius-like . 
in the [HCtuce. When Warren naalings knelt in Westminster Hall, the chaltet- 
ing but pleatant Miss Guiney tells as, Wyndham, for a moment struofc, half 
Hhrunk from the buainras of prosecuting Mm. At such a eight, whispera in 
every breast ihe monition, Had I been similarly tempted, had I not fallen aa low. 
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Ly hi 1 1 f P h d tl gamester and the rob. 

be h m mpn lit t by he usual legal process ; 

th 1 It tbdpdd upon, but, while with 

b d p I 11 d t with the other as sum- 

yjd t thphlhp rding as the moral sen- 

p J 1 y b d \ popular breast. 

W h p k dp rag Ij f h apacities of the drama 

f p t g h t £ I wn day, but, for such a 

k his p g g t ith so much clearness, 

f d d be w ly be grateful, acd ask for 

q t tl tb d whether through the 

d y th d 

C p t ts h I g the belief that thus, bet- 

t h by J P • pf^ f ours, atteQtion would 

be tt t d I 1 P 1 iJred to Mr. Sterling's 

W k 

I h m J tl b t f 'everenco for the Ideal, 

1 p t pp f I w workings in the actual 

Id th H look religiously, he speaks 

ph 1 aoph lly h 1 b t th that other faculty which 

11 If ''O w 11 d I 

You bear a brain 
DisOuravB, open, generally wise, 
But miadng ever that escepted point 
That gives each thing and hour a specie! oneness. 
The little keyhole of the infrangible door. 
The instant on which hangs eternity, 
And not in the dim past aiul ompty tnture, 
Waste fields for abstract notions. 

Such is the demonology of the man of the world. It may rule 
in accordance with the law of right, but where it does not, the 
strongest man may lose the battle, and so it was with Strafford. 
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Scene is jn a chamber, in Ihe upper story of i city boarding house. The room 
is email, but neai and furniahed with some taste. There are books, a few 
flowers, even a chamber organ. On the waE hangs a fine engra^ng from 
ooa of Dominichiiio's pictures. The curtain is drawn up, and shows the 
moonlight fidling on the roofe nm! cliiuinies of the dty and the distant water, 
on whose bridges threads of light burn dully. 

To Aglauron enter Laurie. A kindly greeting having Leon 
interchanged, 

Laurie. It is a late hour, I confess, for a visit, but coming 
home I happened to see the light from your window, and the re- 
raembraiico of our pleasant evenings here in other days came so 
strongly over me, that I could not help trying the door. 

Aglauron. T do not now see you here so often, that I could 
afibrd to reject your visits at any hour. 

L. (Seating himself, looks round for a moment with an ex- 
pression of some sadness.) All here looks the same, your fire 
hums bright, the moonlight I see you like to have come in as 
formerly, and we, — we are not changed, Aglauron 1 

A. I am Mt. 

L. Not towards me ? 

A. You have elected other associates, as better pleasiag or 
more useful to you than I. Our intercourse no longer ministere 
to my thoughts, to my hopes. To think of you with that habit- 
ual affection, with that lively interest I once did, would be as if 
the mutilated soldier should fix his eyes constantly on the empty 
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sleeve of his coat. My right heind beiag taken from mc, I use 
my left. 

L. You speak coldly, Aglauron ; you cannot doubt that my 
friendship for you is the same as ever. 

A. You should not reproach me for speaking coldly. You 
have driven me to subdue my feelings by reason, and the tone of 
reason seems cold because it is calm. 

You say your friendship is the same. Your thoughts of your 
friend are the same, your feelings towards him are not. Tour 
feelings flow now in other channels. 

L. Am I to blame for that ? 

A. Surely not. No one is to blame ; if either were so, it 
would be I, for not possessing more varied powers to satisfy the 
variations and expansions of your nature. 

L. But have I not seemed heartless to you at times 1 

A. In the moment, perhaps, but quiet thought always showed 
me the difference between heartlessness and the want of a deep 

Nor do I think this will eventually be denied you. You are 
generous, you love truth. Time will make you less restless, bo- 
cause less bent upon yourself, will give depth and steadfastness 
to that glowing heart. Tenderness will then come of itself. 
You will take upon you the bonds of friendship less easily and 
knit them firmer. 

L, And you will then receive ine ? 

A. I or some other ; it matters not. 

Z. Ah ! you have become indifferent to me. 

A. What would you have ? That gentle trust, which seems 
to itself immortal, cannot be given twice. What is sweet and 
flower-like in the mind is very timid, and can only be tempted 
out by the wooing breeze and infinite promise of spring. Those 
flowers, once touched by a cold wind, will not revive again. 

L. But their germs lie in the earth. 
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A. Yes, to await a new spring ! But 1 
profitless. Words can noilher conceal nor malte up for the want 
of flowing love. 1 do not blame you, Laurie, but I cannot af- 
ford to love you as 1 liave done any more, nor wonld it avail 
either of us, if I could. Seek elsewhere what you can no longer 
duly prize from me. Let us not seek to raise the dead from 
their tombs, but cherish rather the innocent children of to-day. 

L. But I cannot be Iiappy unless there is a perfectly good 
understanding between us. 

A. That, indeed, we ought to have. I feel the power of un- 
derstanding your course, whetlier it bend my way or not. I 
need not communication from you, or personal relation to do 
that, 

" Have I the humaji kernel first aiHinined, 
Then I know, too, the future will and action." 

I have known you too deeply to misjudge you, in the long run. 

L \et you hiv e been tempted to thmk me hcartUss 

A For ihe moment only , have I not said it ? Thought al- 
waja cjn^mced me that I coulJ not hive been so ah lUow as 1o 
barter heait foi anythmg but heirt I onlj, by the bold play 
natural to me, led >ou to slake too b gh for ^oui present income. 
I do not demand the forfut on the fiiendly game Do vou un- 
derstand me 1 

L No I do not understand being both fuendly and cald. 

A Thou wilt, when thou shalt ha^e lent as well as bor- 

I oan biing foiward on this subject gospel indi.pci dent of our 
own exppiience The poets, a.b usual, have thought out the sub. 
ject for their age And it is an age wheie the complex and sub- 
tle woikings of its spirit make it not easy for the innnortii band, 
the sacred band of equal friends, to be formed into phalanjs, or 
march with equal step in any form. 
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Soon after I had begun to read some lines of our horoscope, I 
found this poem in Wordsworth, which seemed to link into mean- 
ing many sounds that were vibrating round me. 
A COMPLAINT, 
There is a. change, and I am poor ; 
Tour Love hath been, nor long ago, 

A Fountain at my fond Hoait'a door, 
Whose only basinoBS was to flow ; 

And flow it did j not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my need, 

Wbst happy momentB did I count. 
Blest was I then all bUes above ; 

Now, for this eonMcraled Foant 
Of mnrmuring, spairkling, Uving love, 
■etotcin 

A Wcli of love, it may be deep, 
I trust it is, and never dry ; 

What nialter ^ if the Waters sleep 
In silence and obscmity, 

Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made me poor. 

This, at the time, seemed unanswerable ; yet, afterwards 1 
found among the writings of Coleridge wiiat may serve as a suf- 
ficient answer. 



A SOLILOQUY. 

Unchanged within to see all changed withoat 
Is n bhink lot and hard to bear, no doubt. 

Yet why at other's wanings BhovJdat thou fret % 
Then only oiight'al thou feel a juat regret, 

Hadst thou withheld thy love, or hid thy light 
In eeUish fbrethought of neglect and slight, 

O wiselier, then, fhim feeble yearnings freed, 
While, and on mhom, thoa mayst, shine on ! nor heed 

Whether the object hy reflected light 
Return thy rai1ian<% or absorb ie<[uitei 
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And though thou iioleat from thy safe ree«s3 
Old Frienils bum dim, like lamps in noisome w, 

Love them for what they are ; nor love them less, 
BeciiuEe to thee they ore not what they v:ere. 

L. Do you expect to bo able permanentiy to abide by siicli 
solace ? 

A. I do not expect so Olyrapian a calmness, that at first, 
when the cbain of intercourse is broken, when confidence is dis- 
mayed, and thought driven back upon its source, I shall not feel 
a transient pang, even a shame, as when 

" The sacred secFet hath Sown out of us. 
And the heart been broken open by deep cure." 
The wave receding, leaves the strand for the moment forlora, 
and weed-beslrown. 

L. And is there no help for this 1 Is there not a pride, a 
prudence, identical with self-respect, that could preserve us from 
such mistakes 1 

A. If you can show me one that is not selfish forethought of 
neglect or slight, I would wear it and recommend it as the de- 
sired amulet. As yet, I know no pride, no prudence except love 
of truth. 

Would a prudence be desirable that should have hindered our 
intimacy ? 

L. Ah, no ! it was happy, it was rich. 

A. Very well then, let us drink the bitter with as good a 
grace as the sweet, and for to-night talk no more of ourselves. 

L. To talk then of those other, better selves, the poets. I 
can well understaod that Coleridge should have drunk so deeply 
HB he did of this bitter-sweet. His nature was ardent, intense, 
variable in its workings, one of tides, crises, fermentations. He 
was the fiiiit from which the spark must be struck by violent col- 
lision. His life was a mass in the midst of which fire glowed, 
but needed time to transfuse it, as his beavealy eyes glowed 
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amid such heavy features. The habit of taking opiara was but 
an outward expression of tlie transports and depressions to which 
he was inly prone. In him glided up in the silence, equally 
vivid, the Christabel, the Geraldine, Through his various 

" Alpli, the eaered river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea." 



vas one of ihoso with whom 






' Tho meteor offspring of the brain 




Uiinourished wane, 






Faith asks her daily bi 


read, 




And fancy must be 


fed." 


when this 


was denied, 





His faith was Hxei], bis heart all ebb and flow; 
Or like a bark, in some half-shellered bay, 
h d ■ ■ to d " 

d I h I Hi tal re- 

dbl mhidh b bbdl o sing 

d h b pij, f 1 p k h lid be 

by pfl cod fp 1 docl expe- 

b fi d 1 J f m d bl nvoke 

f d ph 1 sopl y m d b d bj h 1 piety, 

i 1 wl ]y k 1 ^1 d f nd the 

I k 1 d 1 1 d q bl bought 

II h 1 1 pi h med to 
1 1 k b d po ! fl f 1 tn affec- 
sbould think be might always have been with his friend, 

who had grown up together, 

Each other's ajlvocalc, eaeh other's stay, 
Or more divided than a sportive p^r 
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Of BHa-fbwl, conscious both that tliey are hovering 
Within the ecicij of a common hlast, 

Or hidden only by the concave depth 
Of neighbouring billows ftom each other's sight," 

And that we should not find in him traces of the sort of wound, 
nor the tone of deep human melancholy ihat we find in this Com- 
plaint, and in the sonnet, " Why art tliou silent." 

A. I do not remember that. 

L. It is in the last published volume of his poems, though 
probably written many years before. 

" Why art thou silciit 1 Is thy Jove a plant 

Of such weak fibre that the treacheroUB air 
Of absence withers what was once so feir 1 

Is there no debt to pay, no boon to giantl 
Yet have my thoughts for thee lieen vigilant, 

(As would my Jeeds have been) with hourly care, 
The mind'a least generous wish a mendicant 

For naught but what thy happintss could spara. 
Speak, though this sotl warm heart, once free to hold 

A llxouaand lender pleasures, Ihine and mine, 
Ba left more desolate, more dreary cold, 

Than a forsaken liird's nest filled with snow, 
Mid its own huSh of leafless eglantine ; 

Speak, that my torturing doubts their end may know." 

A. That is indeed the most pathetic description of the speech- 
less palsy that precedes the death of love. 

"Is thcro no debt to pay, no boon to granl7" 

But Laurie, how could you ever fancy a mind of poetic sensi- 
bility would be a stranger to this sort of sadness ? 

What signifies the security of a man's own position and 
choice ? The peace and brightness of his own lot ? If he has 
this intelligent sensibility can he fail lo perceive the throb that 
agitates the bosom of all nature, or can his own fail to respond 
toil? 
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In the eye of man, or in the sunset clouds, from the sobs of 
literature, or those of the half-spent tempest, can he feiil to read 
the secrets of fate and time, of an over-ciedulous Iiope, a too 
much bewailed disappointment 1 Will not a very slight hint 
convey to the mind in which the nobler faculties are at all de- 
veloped, a sense of the earthquakes which may in a moment up- 
heave, his vineyard and whelm bis cottage beneath rivers of fire. 
Can the poet at any time, like the stupid rich man, say to his 
soul, " Eat, drink, and be merry." No, ho must ever say to his 
fellow man, as Menelaus to his kingly brother, 

" Shall mj affciiB 
Go pleasantly, while thine are full of wob"!" 

Oh, never could Wordsworth fail, beside his peaceful lake, to 
know the tempests of the ocean And to an equable tempera- 
ment soriow seems sadder than it ipally is, for such know less 
of the pleasures of ri,sistanco 

It needs not that one of deeply thouglitful njmd be passionate, 
io divine all the secrt-ts of pasaioQ Thought is a bee that can 
not miss those floweis 

Think you that if Hamlot hid held exacllj the position best 
fitted to his nituie, had hii thoughts become acts, without any 
violent willing of his ohh, bad a gr(at people paid life long hom- 
age to his design, had he never detected the baseness of his 
mother, nor found cause to suspect tho untimely fate of his fa- 
ther, had that " lose of May, the sweet Ophelia," bloomed safely 
at hio side, lod Horatio aluayi been neai, with his understand 
ing mind and spotle== bands, do you think all Ibis could hale 
presenod Haml&t fi im the astounding discovery that 

4. min ma) smile naA amQe and be a vilbtm t 
That line, once written on his tables, would have required the 
commentaty of many years for its explanation. 
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' consider too curiously," 



ft as y, fhey differ not from in- 

p rs h y fi relief in worlc. But so 

d tlier than to recreate tlie 

m h g h ff d again tiie pain of death, 

b li P g h the higher realm of be- 

■ii~ It bo h f creation, the deep pang 

d h pressed in Hamlet with a 

h m f things. 

L d ar the beautiful young 

prince catalogue — 

" Tile heartache, and the thousaad natural shocks 
That flesh is hdr to, * * * ' 
* * The whips and acorns of lime, 
The oppressor's wrong, tlie proud man's contamely, 
The pangs of despiswl love, » * * 
» is * * The spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes." 

To thee, Hamlet, so complete a nature, 

" The expectancy and rose of the ivur state, 
Tile noble and most sovereign reason, 
The unmatched form and feature of blown youth," 

could such things come so near ? Who then shall hope a refuge, 
except through inborn stupidity or perfected faith 1 

A. Ay, well might he call his bead a globe ! It was fitted to 
comprehend all that makes up that " quintessence of dust, how 
noble in reason ; how infinite in faculties ; in form, and moving, 
how express and admirable ; in action how like an angel, in ap- 
prehension bow like a god ; the beauty of the world, the paragon 
of animals !" yet to him, only a quintessence of dust ! 

t. And this world only " a sterile promontory." 
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A. Strange, that when from it ooe can look abi'oad into the 
ocean, its barrenness should be so depressing. But man seems 
lo need some shelter, both from wind and rain. 

h- Could he not have found this in the love of Ophelia ? 

A. Probably not, since that love had so little power lo disen- 
chant the gloom of this period. She was to him a flower to wear 
in his bosom, a child to play the lute at his feet. We see the 
charm of her innocence, her soil credulity, as she answers her 
brother, 

"No mora, but BO 1" 
The exquisite grace of her whole being in the two lines 

" And I of lailies most deject and wrotched 
That Slicked the honey of his music vows," 

She cannot be made to misunderstand him ; his rude wildness 
crushes, but cannot deceive her heart. She has no answer to his 
outbreaks but 

" help him, joQ Bwoct Heavens !" 

But, lovely as she was, and loved by him, this love could have 
been only the ornament, not, in any wise, the food of his life. 
The moment he is leil alone, his thoughts revert to universal top- 
ics ; it was the constitution of his mind, no persona! relation could 
have availed it, except in the way of suggestion. He could not 
have been absorbed in the present moment. Still it would have 



L. Have you been reading the play of late ? 

A. Yes; hearing Macready, one or two points struck me 
that have not before, and [ was inclined to try for my thousandtfj 
harvest from a new study of it. 

Macready gave its just emphasb to the climax — 
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'■ I '11 cell thee Hareilct, 
King, father, rojal Dane," 

s order to what would have been in any other mind, 
two expressions in the speech so delicately charao 

" Tlie glimpses of the moon." 



and 



" With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls." 

I think 1 have in myself improved, that I feel more than ever 
what Macready docs not, the deep calmness, always apparent be- 



"O R^au, Glonerill 
Your old kinJ father, whose frank heart gave you dl— 

that way madoess lira, let me shun that, 
No more of that, 

"I tax you not, you elements, with tinkindiiesg; 

1 never gave you kingdom, called you ehildren," 

I: rends the heart only ; no grief would be possihle fj'om a 
Hamlet, which would not, at the same time, exalt the soul. 

The outraged heart of Timon takes refuge at once in action, in 
curses, and bitter deeds. It needs to be relieved by the native 
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i of Apemantus's misanthropy, baseness of a soul that 
never knew how to trust, to make it dignified in our eyes, Timon, 
estranged from men, could only die ; yet the least shade of wrong 
in this heaven ruled world would have occasioned Hamlet a deep- 
er pam than Timon was capable of divining. Yet Hamlet could 
not for a moment have been so deceived as to fancy mao worth- 
leas, becauiie many men were ; he knew lihnself too well, to feel 
the suipii'jp of Timon when his steward proved true. 



Thy fiicc.— Surely this man was bom of womac.^ 
ForgivQ iny gsDcraJ and excepUcBB rashness, 
You perpetual-sober gods ! I do prociium 
One honest man." 

He does not deserve & friend that could draw higher inferences 
from his story than the steward does. 

" Poor honest lord, brought low by his own heart, 
Undone by goodness ! Strange, unusual blood, 
When man's worst an is, he docs too much good! 
Who then dares to be half so kind again 1 
For bounty thai makes gods, dotli atai mar men." 

Timon tastes the dregs of the cup. He persuades himself thai 
he does not believe even in himself. 

" His scmblablc, even himsaif, Timon disdains." 

"Who dares, who daces 
In purity of loiuihood 1o stand up 
And say this marCs ajlatlerer, if one be 
So are they idl." 
L. You seem to have fixed your mind, of late, on the subject 
of misanthropy ! 

A. I own that my thoughts have turned of late on that low 
form which despair assumes sometimes even with the well dis- 
posed. Yet see how inexcusable would it be in any of these be. 
ings. Hamlet is no misanthrope, but he has those excelling gifts. 
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least likely to find due response from those around hira. Yet he 
is felt, almost in his due sense, by two or three. 



think that there is no Puhlic for anything that is good ; that a work 
of genius can appeal only to the fewest minds in any one age, 
and that the reputation now awarded to those of former times is 
never felt, hut only traditional. Of Shakspeare, so vaunted a 
name, little wise or worthy has heen written, perhaps nothing so 
adequate as Coleridge's comparison of him to the Pine-apple ; yet 
OQ reading Hamlet, his greatest work, we find there is not a preg- 
nant sentence, scarce a word that men have not appreciated, have 
not used in myriad ways. Had we never read the play, wo should 
find the whole of it from quotation and illustiatiou fimiliai to us 
as air That exquisite phra'ieclogy, "o hea^j with meanmg, 
iiiiQ^ht out with such admirable m nufness ha"? become a part 
of literary dicti n the stock of the liteiiry bank , and what set 
eiitiusm can fell like this f-\ct how great was the woik, and that 
men wtu v. rthy t sbould be addres'jed to thpm ' 

L The nijon looks n U tell hci is Lit bee she has just 
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got above that chimney. Just as this happy certainty has with 
you risen above the disgusts of the day. 

A. She looks surprised as well as complacent. 

L. She looks surprised to find me still here. I must say 
good night. My friend, good night. 

A. Good night, and farewell. 

L. You look as if it were for some time. 

A. That rests with you. You will generally find nie here, 
and always I think like-minded, if not of the same mind. 

An ancient SBge hail all things deeply tried, 
And, Bs result, tiiua to his friends he cried, 

" O fcieuda, there are no friendE." And to this day 
Thus twofold moves the strange magnetic sway, 

Giving UB love which love must lake away. 
Let not the soul for this distrust its right, 

Knowing when changeful moons withdraw thda light, 
Then myriad stars, with promise not less pure, 

New loves, new hvea lo patient hopes assuie, 
So long as laws tiiat lule the spheres eoiluie. 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 

L HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 



Second Edition, with Additions. London, 1845. 
We cannot give a notion of the plan and contents of this little 
volume better than by copying some passages from the Preface : 

" Ttie narrative portion of these pages," says Thorn, " is a record of scenes 
and circnmslances interwoven with nij experience — with my destiny. * » The 
liwlings and fonciea, tlic pleasure and tlio pain lli^t havered about my ainilcss 
existence were all my own — my property. These aerial investments 1 held 
and lashioned into meaaured verse. • * The self-portraiture herein attempted 
is not altogethei' Egotism neittier, inasmucli as tlie m^ lineaments of tlie sketcli 
are to be found in the separate histories of a thousand families in Scotland 
within these last ten years. That Set, however, being contemplated in mass, 
and in reference to its bulk only, acts more on the wimder than on the pity of 
mankind, as if human sympathies, like the humeji eye, could not compass an 
object exceedingly large, and, at the same time, exceedingly near. It is no 
small share in the end and aim of the present Uttle work, to impart to one por- 
tion of the community a glimpse of what is sometimes going on in another; and 
even if only tliat is accomplished, some good service will be done. I have long 
had a notion that many of the heart-burnings that nm through (he Sociii. 
Whole spring not so much from the distinctiveness of classes as tlicir mutual 
ignorance of each other. The miserably rich look upon the miicrably poor 
with distrust and dread, scarcely giving them credit for sensibihty suffii,ient to 
feel their own Borrows. That is ignorance with its glided side. The poor, m 
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turn foBter u hatred of the wealthy as a sole inheritance— look on grandeur as 
thwr natural rinemy, and bend to the rich man's rule in gall and bleeding scorn. 
ShailoWB on the one side and Demagogues on the ether, are the portions that 
come ofteceat into contact. These are iJie luckleaa thiiiga that skirt the great 
divisions, eschan^ng all that is ofTciiaivc therein. 'Man know thysklf.' 
should be written on the right hand ; on the lefl, ' Men, knms £tcil OTSGa.' " 

In thia book, the rocollectiooa are introduced for the sake of 
the " Rhymes," and in the same relatiooship as parent and child, 
one the offspring of the other ; and in that association alone can 
they bo interesting. " I write no more in either than what I 
knew — and not all of that — so Feeling has left Fancy little to 
do in the niattei 

Theie are two waji of oonsidenng Poems oi the products of 
literature in general We may tole ate only whit is excellent, 
and demand that whatever is cons gned to print for the benefit of 
the human race should exhibit fiuits pet feet m shape colour and 
flavour, enclosing kemels of peimanent \alue 

Those who demani this will be content only with the Iliads 
and Odjsseys of the minds endeavour — They can feed no 
where hut at iich men s tables ; in the wildest recess of nature 
roots and berries will not content them. They say, " If you can 
thus satiate your appetite it is degrading ; we, the highly re- 
fined in laste and the tissue of the mind, can nowhere he ap- 
peased, unless by goldun apples, served up on silver dishes." 

But, on the other hand, literature may be regarded as the groat 
mutual system of interpretation between all kinds and classes of 
men. It is an epistolary correspondence between brethren of one 
family, subject to many and wide separations, and anxious to re- 
main in spiritual presence one of another. These letters may 
be written by the prisoner in soot and water, illustrated by rude 
sketches in charcoal ; — by nature's nobleman, free to use his in- 
heritance, in letters of gold, with the fair margin filled with ex- 
quisite miniatures ; — to the true man each will have value,^s(, 
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ill proportion lo the degree of its revelation as to the life of the 
human soul, second, in proportion to the perfection of form in 
which that revelation is expressed. 

In like maaner are there two modes of criticism. One whicli 
tries, by the highest standard of literary perfection the critic is 
capable of conceiving, each work which comes ia his way ; re- 
jecting all that it is possible to reject, and reserving for toleration 
only what is capable of standing the severest tost, It crushes to 
earth without mercy all the humble buds of Phantasy, all the 
plants that, though green and fruitful, are also a prey to insects, 
or ha:¥e suffered by drouth. It weeds well the garden, and can- 
not believe, that the weed in its native soil, may be a pretty, grace- 
ful plant. 

There is another mode which enters into the natural history of 
every thing that breathes and lives, which believes no impulse to 
be entirely in vain, which scrutinizes circumstances, motive aod 
object before it condemns, and believes there is a beauty in each 
natural form, if its law and purpose bo understood. It does not 
consider a literature merely as the garden of the nation, but as 
the growth of the entire region, with all its variety of mountain, 
forest, pasture, and tillage lands. Those who observe in this 
spirit will often experience, from some humble offering to the 
Muses, the delight folt by the naturalist in the grasses and lichens 
of some otherwise barren spot. These are the earliest and hum- 
blest efforts of nature, but to a discerning eye they indicate the 
entire range of her energies. 

These two schools have each their dangers. The first tends 
to hypercritieism and pedantry, to a cold restriction on the un- 
studied action of a large and flowing life. In demanding that 
the stream should always flow transparent over golden aands, 
it tends to repress its careless majesty, its vigour, and its ferti- 
lizing power. 

The other shares the usual perils of the genial and affectionate; 
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it tends to mdisciimmate mdul^eiice and a leveling of the 
beautiful witli what is mciely toieiable For indeed the vines 
need judiuious pruiing if they aie to bung us the ruby wine 

In the golden age to nkch we are evei br>king forward, the^e 
two tendencies will b^ haimomzel The highest sense of ful- 
filled e\cellent,e will be fjund to consist with the laigest appre. 
elation of every si^^n of life The eye of man la fitted to range 
all around no less than to fae lifted on high 

Meanwhile the spint of the time which is certamlj seekmg, 
though by mat j and strange way. the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number by di&coveiiea which facUitite mental no less 
than bodily communication till soon it will be almost as easy to 
get your thought printed oi engraved on a thousand leaves dS to 
diop it from the pen on one and by the simultaneou'i bubbling up 
of rills of thought m a thousaid bitfterto obscuie and silent 
places, dsdares that the genial and geoerous tendency bh all base 
the lead at least for the present 

We are not ourseWea at ill concerned lest excellent expres- 
sion should cease because the pow r of speech to some extent 
becomes more ^("ueral The iaigei the wave and the more fiah 
It sweeps alon^, the likelier that so ne fine ones should enrich the 
net It has alwiys bren so The jsicit efforts of art belong to 
artistic regions wheie the toys in the street draw sketches on the 
wall and torment melodies on i ude flutes shoals of sonneteers 
follow in the wake of the gieat po t The electricity which 
flashes willi the thunderbolts of Jove must first pervade the whole 
atmoaphtte 

How glad then are we to see that such men as Prince and 
Thorn if they are forced by poortith cauid' to sigh much in the 
long w ntei night which brings them neither work nor pleasure, 
can also '.ing betw een 

Thorn passed his boyhood in a factory where, beside the disad- 
vantage of ceaseless toil and dm he describes himself as being 
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under f!ie worst moral influe.ices. These, however, had no 
power lo corrupt his oative goodness and sweetness. One of the 
most remarkable things about him is his disposition to look on the 
bright side, and the light and gentle playfulness with which he 
enlivened, when possible, the darkest pages of liis life. 

The only teachers that found access to the Factory were some 
works of contemporary poets. These were great contemporaries 
for him, Scott, Byron, Moore, breathed full enough to fan a 
good blaze. — But still more important to the Scotsman and the 
craftsman were the teachings of those commemorated in the fol- 
lowing passage which describes the first introduction of them to 
the literary world, and gives no unfair specimen both of his prose 
and his poetry : 

"Nearer anii dearer to Iieai'ls like oars was the Ettrick Shepherd, then in his 
fiill tide of song and sfory ; but nearer and dearer still than he, or any li'ing 
songster— to us dearer— was our ill-fated fellow-craftsman, Tannaliill, who had 
just then takeo himself from a n^lecting world, while yet that world waicd 
ludlow in his lay. Poor waavet chiell What we owe to thee ! Your " Braes 
o' Balquidder," and " Yon Burnsidp," and " Gloomy Winter," and the " Min- 
Blrel's" wailing ditty, and the noble " Gleneifer." Oh! how they did ting abo™ 
the rattling of a hundred shutOesl Let me ^ain proclaim the debt we owe 
those Song Spirits, as they walfecii in melody from loom to looni, ministering to 
the low-heaited ; and when the breast -was filled with everything t)ut hope and 
tiappinees, and all hut scared, let only break forth the healthy a^id vigorous 
chorus "A man's a man tor a' that," the lagged weaver brightens up. His very 
shuttle skyt«3 boldly along, and clatters through in fiuthful tinie to the tune of 
hia merrier shopmates '. 

" Who dare measure in doubt the restraining infloenccE of these very Songs! 
To us they were all instead of sermons. Had one of us been bold enough to 
enter a church he must have been ejeotfid for the sake of decency. His forlorn 
and cQiioualy patched habiliments would have contested die point of attraction 
with the ordinary eloquence of that period. So for all parties it was better that 
hekepttohisgarreC, or wandered fer "in the deep green wood." Church bdls 
rang not for ua. Poets were indeed our Priests. But for those, the last relioof 
our njolal eiiatence would have surely passed away \ 

"Song was the dew-drops that gathered During the long dark night of despon- 
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dency, and were sure (o glitter in the rerj first blink of the sun. • » * • 
To UB Virttie, in whalevec shape, came only in shadow, but even by that we 
saw her sweet propnrtions, and someUmes fain would huve eou^ht n kind ac- 
quaintance with her. — Thinking that the better features of humanity could not 
be utterly delaced where song and melody were permitted to exist, and that 
where they were not all crushed, Hope anil Mercy might yet bless the spot, some 
waxed bold, and tor a time took leave of those who were calleit to "eing ayont 
the moon," groping amidst the uialerial amund and stringing it up, ventured on 
a home-made hit. — Short was the search to find a newly kindletl love, nr some 
old heart abrealiing. Such mas aye amongst us and not always unnoticed, nor 
BE ye shall see, unsung. 

" It was not enough that wo merely chaunted, and listened; but some more 
ambitious, or idle if ye will, they in time would try a eelf-conceived song. Just 
as if soma fonnj litlle boy, bolder than the rest, would creep into the room where 
laid Nal Qow's fiddle, and touch a note or two he could not name. How proud 
he is! how blest! for he had made a sound, and more, hia playmates heaiil it, 
fiiithl Here I will introduce one of these early touches, not tor any merit of its 
own, but it will show that we could Bometimes bear and even seek Sox our 
minds a short residence, though not elegant at least anless, — a fleeting visit 
of healthy things, though small they were in size and few ia number. Spray 
ftom a gushing "Imn," if it slackened not the thirat, it cooled tJie brow. 

"The Mowing dUty had its foundation in one of those luckless douigs which 
ever and ays follow misguided attachments; and in our abode of freedom these 
wore almost the only kind of attachments known; so they were all on the 
wrong side of durability or happiness. 

Air — "Lass, gin you ln's me, idlme noo." 

We'll meet in yon wood, 'neath a starless sky, 
When wrestling leaves forsake ilk tree ; 

We mauna speak mair o' the days gane by, 
Nor o' fiienJs that again we never maun see : 
Nae weak word o' mine shall remembtanoo pe 
O' vows that were made and were broken lo me : 

I'll seem in my silence to reckon them dead, 

A' wither'd and lost as the leaves ^t we tread. 

Alane ye maun meet mo, when midnight is near, 
By yon bhghted aulii bush that we fatally ken ; 
The voice that allured me, O ! let me nae hear, 
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In darkness we'll meet, and in silence remain,' 
Ilk word now and look now, were mockful or v! 
Ae mute moment morne the dream thai misled, 
Syne ainder as cauld as the leaves that we tread. 



" This dittj was sung ii 






Th m h d h n y years afler this first ap- 
pear d k al imes to win bread ; when, 
work d as b g d w nd on foot elsowhcro to pro- 
cure h (T h d a barn fj'om the hardships 
endu d n d h h ly "flitting;" his adtnira- 
We V d m h same cause. At one time 
lie w a. h d daughter and his flute, (on 
which a m ) nto the streets as a mendi- 
cant p b This last seems to have 
been h d p to the honest pride native 
to th is B er side. Like Prince, he 
was ppy rn avoured by fortune seldom 
are, m h I d an equal fi'iend, a refined 
lovo d mp g compauion in every sor- 
row, d e the following lines : 

HE F K O 'YLBS. 

AiE " Gin a bodie meet a bodie." 

They speali a' wylcs in woman's smiles, 

I ken Ibey tiring a. pang at whiles 

That's unco sair to dree; 
But mind ye this, the half Ca'en kiss, 

The first fond fa'in' tear, 
Is, Heaven kens, fu' sweet amends 

An' tints o' heaven here. 
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When twtt leal hearts in fondness meet, 

Life's tempeala howl in vain— 
The very tears o' love are sweet 

When paiii with teHta agnin, 
Shal! sapless pruc]cncc shake 1(9 pow, 

Shall caulilrife caulion fear 1 
Oh, dinna, dinna drovm the lowe 

That liclila a heaven here 1 

He wag equally happy in his chiliJren, though the motherless 
bairns !iad to be seut, the liltle girl to tend cows, the darling boy 
to a hospital (where his being subjected, when alone, to a surgi- 
cal operation, is the occasion of one of the poor Poet's most 
touching strains.) They were indeed UIs childi'en in love and 
sympafhy, the source of thought and joy, such as is never known 
to the rich man who gives up for banks and ships all the immor- 
tal riches domestic joys might bring him, leaving his children 
first to the nursery- ma id, thea to hired masters, and last to the 
embrace of a corrupt world. He was also most happy in his 
" aerial in vestm elite," and like Prince, so fortunate, midway in 
life before his power of resistance was exhausted, and those bit- 
terest of all bitt 1 vv id^ Too Late stjmpe 1 upon his brow, as to 
secure the enlightened assiatance of one generous journal, the 
timely assistance of one genero is ii en 1 which though little in 
money, was iarge m results bo Thom is far from an unfortu- 
nate mau, though thi, porttait which we And in bis book is marked 
with wrinkles of such premature depth Indeed he declares that 
while work was plenty and his wife with him he was blest for 
"nine years with such happiness as rarely falls to the lot of a 
human being." 

Thorn has a poetical mmd, rather than is a puel. He has a 
delicate perception of relations and is more a poet in discerning 
good occasions for poems thaa in using them Accordingly his 
prefaces to, or notes u[ on his verses are often as was the ease 
with Sir Walter Scott far more poetical than the verses them- 
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selves. This is the case as to those which followed this little 
sketch : 

, " For a period of seveiiteeo years, I was employed in a great weavbg fiictoiy 
in Aberdeen. It contained upwards of three Uundrpd looms, worked by aa 
uionj mule aud female weavers. Twas a sad place, indeed, and many a curi- 
CMty sort of man and woman entered tiaat blue gate. Amongst the rest, that 
little Blj fellow Cnpid would steal past ' Willie, the porter' (who never dreamed 
of such a b^g) — steal in amongst us, and make a very harvest of it. Upon 
the remembrance of one of his rather grave doings, the song of ' Mary' is com- 
posed. One of our shopmatus, a virtuous young woman, fiurly though uncon- 
sciously, carried away the whole bulk ajid value of a poor weaver's heart. He 
became restless and miserable, but could never muster spiiit lo speak his flame. 
" Se never told his love" — yes, he told it to me. At his request, J told It lo 
Maty, and she laughed. Five weeks passed away, and I saw him lo the church- 
yard. For many days ere he died, Maiy watched by his bedside, a sorrowful 
woman, indeed. Never did widow's tears fall more burningly. K is twenty 
years since then. She is now a wife and a mother; bat the remembrance of 
that, their last meeting, still liaunts her sensitive nature, as if she had done a 
deed of blood." 

The charming little description of one of the rural academies 
known by the name of a " Wifie's Squeel," we reserve to reprint 
in another connexion. — As we are overstepping all limits, we 
shall give, in place of farther cominentaj three specimens of how 
the Muse siogs while aJie throws a shuttle. They are all inter- 
eating in different ways. " One of the Heart's Struggles" is a 
faithful transcript of the refined feeliQga of the craftsman, how 
opposite to the vuli^ar selfishness whicii so oil;en profaaes the 
f L A Ch ftain Unknown to the Queen," ex- 

p 1 h 1 arose in our own mind as we used to 

d h b 11 f h Royal Progress through Scotland so 

f jly Id he columns of American journals, 

Wl p L p 1 ps the hest specimen of song as song, 

tob f 1 h 1 

1* 
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inderstood that it is the g;Iory ot 
a man to labour, and that all kinds of labour have their poetry, and 
that there is really no more a loiver and higher among the world 
of men with their various spheres, than in the world of stars. All 
kinds of labour are equally honorable, if the mind of the labourer 
be only open so to understand them. But as 

" Tha glory 'tia of Man's estate,— 
For this liis dower did he rceeire, 
That he in mind should contemplate 
What with hia hands he doth achiere." 

" Observe wa sharply, then, what vantage, 
From conflux of weiik efforts springs; 
He turns his craft to email advEuitage 
Whe knows not what to light it brings." 

It is this that has made the difference of high and low, that eer 
tain occupations were supposed to have a better influence in lib- 
eralizing and refining the higher faculties than others. Now, the 
tables are turning. The inferences and impressions to be gained 
from the pursuits that have ranked highest are, for the present, 
exhausted. They have been written about, prated about, till they 
have had their day, and need to lie in the shadow and recruit their 
energies through silence. The mind of the time has d 
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truth that as there is nothing, tiie least, effected in this universe, 
which does not somehow represent the whole, which it is again 
the whole scope and effort of human Intelligence to do, no deed, 
no pursuit can fail, if the mind be ' divinely intended' upon it, to 
communicate divine knowledge. Thus it is seen that all a man 
needs for his education is to take whatsoever lies in his way to do, 
and do it with his might, and think about it with his might, too ; for 

" He turns his craft lo email advantage. 
Who knows not what Co light it brings." 

And, as a mark of this diffusion of the true, the poetic, the phi- 
losophic education, we greet the emergence more and more of poets 
from the working classes — men who not only have poet hearts 
and eyes, but use them to write and print verses. 

Beranger, the man of the people, is the greatest poet, and, in 
fact, the greatest literary genius of modern France. In other 
nations if "the lower classes" have not such an one to boast, they 
a 1 1 a e n ny buds and shoots of new talent. Not to speak of 
the pa z d p ughboys and detected merits, they have now an 
o d n creasing, able to live by the day labor of that 

goof g d which wields the pen at night ; with aims, 

thoughts fee ngs of their own, neither borrowing from nor as- 
p ng o ^ n of the Rich and Great. Elliott, Nicol, Prince, 

and Thom find enough ia the hedge-rows that border their every- 
day path ; — they need not steal an entrance to padlocked flower- 
gaidens, nor orchards guarded by man-traps and spring-guns. 

Of three of these it may be said, they 



But of the fourth — Prince, we mean — though he indeed suffered 
enough of the severest hardships of work-day life, the estreme 
hardships of life when work could not be got, yet ho was no flint 
that needed such .lard blows to strike out the fire, but an easily 
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bubbling naphtha-spring that would have burned much the same, 
through whatever soil it had reached the open air. 

He was born of the poorest laboring people, taught to read and 
write imperfectly only by means of the Sunday Schools, discour- 
aged in any tasto for hooka by his father lest his time, if any por- 
tion were that way bestowed, should not suffice to win his bread, — 
with no friends of the mind, in youthful years, except a volume 
of Byron, and an old German who loved to tell stories of his na- 
tive land ; — married at nineteen, in the hope of mingling some 
solace with his cup ; plunged by the birth of children into deeper 
want, going forth to foreign lands a beggar in search of employ- 
ment, returning to his own country to be received as a pauper, 
having won nothing but mental treasure which no man wished to 
buy ; he found his wife and children in the workhouse, and 
took them thence home to lie with him on straw in an unfurnished 
garret. Thus passed the first half of the span allotted on earth 
to one made in God's image. And during those years Prince 
constantly wrote into verso how such things struck him. But 
we cannot say that his human experiences were deep ; for all 
these things, that would have tortured other men, only pained him 
superficially. Into the soul of Elliott, the iron has entered ; the 
lightest song of Beranger echoes to a melancholy sense of the de- 
fects of this world with its Tantalus destinies, a melancholy which 
touches it at times with celestial pathos. But life has made but 
little impression on Prince. Endowed by Nature with great pu- 
rity of instincts, a healthy vigor of feeling more than of thought, 
he sees, and expresses in all his works, the happiness natural to 
Man, He sees him growing, gently, gradually, with no more of 
struggle and labour than is wanted to develope his manly strength, 
learning his best self from the precious teachings of domestic af- 
fections, fully and intelligently the son, the lover, the husbanc!, 
the father. He sees him walking amid the infinite fair shows of 
Nature, kingly, yet companionable, too. He sees him offering to 
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his God no sacrifice of blood and tears, whether others' or his 
own, but the incense of a grateful aud obedient heart, ever ready 
for love and good worlts. 

It is this childishness, rathti thi'i iiritmitj of soul that makes 
Prince's poems remarkable. Hi. has nj high prptic pjwer, mt 
even a marked individuality of expression There aie no lines, 
verses, or images that strike by themselves , neitliPr human nor 
external nature are described so as to make the mind of the poet 
foster-father to its subject. The poems ■»!« only easj expiession 
of tlie common mood of a h^aithy rnmd and tender heart, which 
needs to veot itself in words niid metres E;er^ body should be 
able to write as good verse, — every bod} has the same simple,, 
substantial things to put into it On oUL,h a general basis the high 
constructive faculty, the imagination, might real her pilaces, un- 
afraid of ruin from war or time. 

This being the case with Prince, we shall not make detailed re- 
marks upon his poems, but merely substantiate what we have said 
by some extracts. 

1st. Wegivethedescriptionof hisJourney andReturn. This, 
to us, presents a delightful picture ; the man is so sufficient to 
himself and his own improvement ; so unconquerably sweet and 
happy. 

2d. The poem ' Land and Sea,' as giving a true presentment 
of the riches of this poor man. 

3d. A poem to his Child, showing how a pure and refined sense 
of the beauty and value of these relations, often unknown in pal- 
aces, may make a temple of an unfurnished garret. 

4th. In an extract from ' A Vision of the Future,' a presenta- 
tion of the life fit for man, as seen by a ' reed-maker for weavers ;' 
such as we doubt Mrs. Norton's Child of the Islands would not 
have vigor and purity of mental sense even to sympathize with, 
when conceived, far less to conceive. 

These extracts ^ak for themselves ; they show the stream of 
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the poet's mind to bo as clear as if it had flowed over the sands 
of Pactolus. B'lt most waters show the color of the soil through 
which they had \a force their passage ; this is the case with Elli- 
ott, and with Thorn, of whose writings we shall soon give some 
notice. 

Prince is an unique, as we sometimes find a noble Bayard, born 
of a worldly statesman — a sweet shepherdess or nun, of a heart- 
less woman of fashion. Such characters are the direct gift of 
Heaven, and symbolize nothing in what is now called Society. 



THE CHILD OP THE ISLANDS: By tlie Hon. Mrs. Woktom. London; 

Chapmiin and Hull 1845 
HOURS WITH THE MUSES By John CHiTCH!,E\ Pr n e ■^c ond 

EdilioD. London Simpkin Marshall & Co 1H11 

The ifon Mrs Norton and Pimce ' a reed maker for weav 
ers," meet uptn a common theme — the existmg miseries aod pos- 
sible relief of that most wretched body England s poor most 
wretched of the woild s sufteieis in being worse mocked bj pie 
tensions ot fii,ed3m and glor^ most wietthed m having mm ds 
more awaiened tj feel then nieti-ledriess 

Mrs. Njiton and Puncc meet rn the lame ground, but m 
strongly contiastid gaib and e\pies-iion as might be expected 
from the opposite quaiteis fiom which they come Piince tikes 
this truly noble motto 

" Knowledge and Truth and Virtue were his tberoe. 
And lofty hopes of Liberty divine."— Syie/fej). 

Mrs. Norton prefaces a poem on a subject of such sorrowful 
earnestness, and in which she calls the future sovereign of a 
groaning land to thought upon his duties, with this weak wish 
couched in the verse of Moore : 
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"Aa, half in shade and half in sun, 

This world along its oourso advanoeB, 
May that side the sun's upon 

Be all that shall ever meet thy glanccB." 

Tl CO Ij h her state of mind. It is a very dif- 

f t 1 th g d f nd, ' let aloae' a good angel, would 

p fi IP f W 1 s at this moment. Shame indeed 

w 11 b f i { } d s wish to stand in tho sun, while the 

m 11 n th t h 1 1 1 p id all his blood to benefit are shiver 

nh Id ddl Thpl fhlrsff tuDe 

n fl t I y d p t f d ad 

hht bl Iwldbglth hfu 

fi H hyijn nop tlbnfitf 

thp \dh h h palbue 

t w U h b fi t h Th f U se n so 

d ply t d th ] hi n ray f E gland th t f alll er 

h m t 11 11 tl y 1 5 1, t tl p , t w uld 

y Id I mpo 1 f. Yea ! all those heaped-up gems, 

th C t y f E. 1 d s beauty ; tho immense treasures of 

a i n j,h <i£ Id Greece from her grave ; the stately 

p k f 11 t \ J ^1 il and bosky dells, haunted by the 

ly 1 ai d 1 11 thickly by exquisite memories; the 

m I h f 1 [ \ palaces, might all he given up for 

th od f h pt- pi 1 rge, and not relieve their sufferings 

y It ni \y that sense of right usually dignified 

by th f y hat is wanted, but wisdom^a deeper 

w sd by fa t th duet of national affairs than the world 

h ) t l' I ot enough now for prince ov noble to 

lie k d t g d d 1 itions. Let him not hope at once to 

b bl t d good w h th best dispositions; things have got too 

f f m 1 Itl d pi ty for that ; the return must be te- 

d u nd 1 se t on that path must resign himself to 

b p tl nt ud t w th a painfully studying world for his com- 
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And, in this hard school-time, hai-dost must be the lot of him 
who has outward advantages above the rest, and yet is at ali 
awakened to the wants of all. Has he mind 1 how shall he learn 1 
time — how employ it ? means — where apply them ? The poor 
little " trappti, ' kept m the dark at h:-, ^.utom^fon tisk twelve 
hours a day, has an eaay and happj lift, befoie him, compaud 
with the prince on the thione, if that prmce poasesses a con 
acien;,e that can be loused, a mind that can bi developed 

The posiuon of such a pnnee is indicated m the following ex 
tract which we take from the Schoellpost Laube says m his 
late work, called " Three loyal cities of the North," " King 
Osoai still lives m the second story of the castle at fetockholm, 
where he lived when he was crowned prince. He was out, and 
his dressing gown thrown upon an elbow chair before the writing 
table: all was open, showing how ho was occupied. I found 
among the books, that seemed in present use, many in German, 
among them the " Staats Lexicon," " Julius upon Prisons," 
" Rotteck's History of the World." It is well known that King 
Oscar is especially intei-ested in studies for the advantage of the 
most unhappy classes of citizens, the poor arid the prisoners, and 
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nouncedandlea n byh ar before we shall hear another so clearly. 
One thing is obvious, we must cease to worship princes even in 
genius. The greatest geniuses will in this day rank themselves as 
the chief servants only. It is not even the most exquisite, the high- 
est, but rather the largest and deepest experience thai can serve 
us. The Prince of Wales, like his poetess, will not be so able a 
servant on account of the privileges she so gracefully enumerates 
and cannot persuade herself are not blessings. But tliey will 
keep him, as they have kept her, farther from the truth and 
knowledge wajited than he would have been in a !ess sheltered 
position. 

Yet we sympathize with Mrs. Norton in her appeal. Every 
boy should be a young prince ; since it is not so, in the present 
distorted stateof society, it is natural to select some one cherished 
object as the heir to our hopes. Children become the angels of 
a better future to all who attain middle age without losing from 
the breast that chief jewel, the idea of what man and life should 
be. They must do what we hoped to do, but find time, strength, 
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perhaps even spirit, failing. They show not yet their limitations ; 
in their eyea shines an infinite hope j we cao imagine it realized 
in their lives, and this consoles us for the deficiencies in our own, 
for the soul, though demanding the beautiful and good every 
where, can yet be consoled if it is found some where. 'Tis an 
illusion to look for it. in these children more than in ourselves, 
but it is one we seem to need, being the second sti'ain of the mu- 
sic that cheers our fatiguing march through this part of the scene 
of life. 

There was a good deal of preslige about Queen Victoria's 
coming to the throne. She was young, " and had what in a 
princess might be styled beauty." She wept lest she should not 
reign wisely, and that seemed as if she might. Many hoped she 
might prove another Elizabeth, with more heart, using the privi- 
leges of the woman, her high feeling, sympathy, tact and quick 
penetration in unison with, and as corrective of, the advice of ex- 
perienced statesmen. We hoped she would be a mother to the 
country But she h^-. given no signs of distinguished character; 
hei walk seems a private one She is a fashionable lady and 
the mother of a lanuly We hope she may prove the mother of 
a good pnnce but it will not do to wait for hira ; the present 
generation must do all it ct n If he does no harm, it is more 
than is reasonable to expect fiom a prince — does no harm and is 
the keystone to keep the social arch from falling into ruins till 
the time be iipe to construct a belter in its stead. 

Mis Norton, addrcs-iing heiself to the Child of the Islands, 
goes through the cirtling seisons of the year and finds plenty of 
topics m their change-, to suhaerve her main aim. This is to 
awBKen the riL.h to then duty And, though the traces of her 
education aie visible, and weak prejudices linger among newly 
awakened thoughti, jet, on the whole, she shows a just sense of 
the relationship betwixt man and man, and musically doth she 
proclaim her creed in the lines beginning 
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Afler an eloquent enumeration of the difficulties that beset our 
path and our faith, she concludes — 

Lo ! out of chaos was the woriJ first called, 

And Order out of blank Disorder came, 
The fccbly-toiling lieavt that shrinks appalled, 

In dangers weak, in difficultioa tamo, 

Hath lost the spark of that creative Same 
Dimly permitted still on earth to burn, 

Working oul slowly Order's perfect frame; 
Distributed lo those whose souls can learD, 
As labourers under God, His taak-work to discern. 

" To discern," ay ! that is what is needed. Oaly these " la- 
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ply the feelings of the girl and the woman. Willis has described 
thetn wel! in one of the most touching of his poems, as being a 
tale 

— " of feelings which in me are cold, 
Bat ah ! with what a passionate sweetness told !" 

The best passages in the present poem are pei-sonal, as where 
a mother's feelings are expressed in speaking of infants and 
young children, recollections of a Scotch Autumn, and the do- 
scriplion of the imprisoned gipsey.* 

» This eittact was inserted in the originoJ notice, but must be omitted here 
f^T want of rowu. 
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Ill the -i^me s ft and flowing style, ami with the same unstudied 
fidelity to natuip is ths gncf of the gipsey husband painted 
when lie comes and finds her dead. After the first fury of rage 
and despair is sppnl, he ' wtcpcth hke a child" — 

And many a Aa.y by many a sunny tinnk, 

Or forest pond, dose fringed with ruahea danl, 
He Wiula, hU clench'd hands on his eyelids prest; 

Or by lone hedges, where the grass grows rank, 
Strelched prone, as travelers lieem, in idle real. 
Mourns for that murdered gji, the dove of hia wild nest. 

To such passages the woman's heart lends the rhetoric, 
G poem g 
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tamest of angels Isneeling at his head in 1 feet, a gels hat 1 ave 
not spirit and sweetness enough to p aj ay a fly f nu the 
centre. Around him are other figures of ho n t s possible 
to say whether they are goblins or fair es come to c se or bless. 
The accessories are as bad as the ma n g oup n e n concep- 
tion, tame in execution. And the subject ad t e 1 of so beaut - 
ful and noble an illustration by Art ! We mi vcl that a person 
of so refined taste as Mrs. Norton, and so Iv e gaged in 

the subject, should have admitted this to 9 c mpan o sl p 

We intended to have given some account of Pr nee ai d h s 
poems, in this connection, but must no wa t 1 11 an ti er ti o- 
ber, for we have spread our words over ton h spate al ealy. 
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A DRAMA OP EXILE: AND OTHER POEMS. By Elisabeth B, Bab- 
HETT, author of The Sehjpiiim and othbh Poems. New- York : Henry G. 
Langley, No. 8 Aslor House, 1845 

What happiness for the critic when, as in the present instance, 
hia task IS mainly hoiv to expiess a cordial adnniation , to in 
dicate an tntelhgence of beauties rather thin regret for defects ' 

We haie reid these \olumes with feelings of del ght far 
waimer than the w iter in her s ncerely modest pifface would 
seem to expect fiora anj leader and ciiinot he itate to rank her, 
in vigoui and nobleness of conception depth of 'jpititual e\pen 
ence and command of classic all if> on abrve anv fp nale w ritt,r 
the world has yet known 

In the firat qualitj especially most fpmale writeis are defi 
cient They do not grasp a subject with simple energy, nor 
treat It with decision of touoh They ait, in general most re- 
maikable foi delicacj of feeling and bulliancy or giaco in 

In delicacy of peicepton Miss Bairett may \ t, vi th any of 
her sex She has what is called a true woman s heait althDugh 
we must believe that men of a line conscience and good oigani 
zation will have such a heart no less Signal instdnces occur 
to us in the cisea of "ipe spi Wordsworth and Tennyson The 
woman who reids them w 1! not find haidness or bl ndness is to 
tne subtler w ikings of thoughts and affection'. 

If men are often deficient on this score women on the other 
hand, are apt to pay excessive attention to the slight tokens, the 
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little things of life. Thus, in conduct or writing, they tend to 
weary us by a morbid sentimental ism. From this fault Miss 
Barrett is wholly free. Personal feeling ia in its place ; enlight- 
ened by Reason, ennobled by Imagination. The earth is no de- 
spised resting place for the feet, the heaven bends wide above, 
rich in starry hopes, and the air flows around exhilarating and 
free. 

The mournful, albeit we must own them tuneful, sisters of the 
lyre might hush many of their strains at this clear note from one 
who has felt and conquered the same difficulties. 

PERPLEXED MUSIC. 
" Experience, like a pale musiciiin, ho1d& 

A dalcimer of patience in liis hand: 

Whence harmonies ve cannot understuid 
Of Qod's will in his worlds tbe strain onlbldB, 
In Ead perplexed minora, Dentblj colds 

Pall on as while we hear and countermand 

Our sanguine heart back from the ftncy land, 
With nightingales in viuonarj wolds. 

We murmur — ' Where is iiny cerljiin tune. 
Or measuFcd music in such notes as these V 
But angels leaning from the golden seat, 

Are not so minded ; then* fine ear hath won 
The issue of completed cadences ; 
And smiling down the stars, they whisper — bWeet," 

We are accustomed now to much verse on moral subjecta, 
such as follows the lead of Wordsworth and seeks to arrange 
moral convictions as melodies on tlie harp. But these tones are 
never deep, unless the experience of the poet, in the realms of 
intellect and emotion, be commensurate with his apprehension of 
truth. Wordsworth moves us when he writes an " Ode to Duty," 
or " Dion," because he could also write " Ruth," and the exqui- 
sitely tender poems on Matthew, in whom nature 

" — for a favorite child 
Had temperod so the clay, 
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That every hour the heart ran wild, 
Yet never went aEtray." 

The trumpet call of Lutlier'e ' Judgment Hymn* sounds from 
tlie depths of a nature capable of all human emotions, or it oould 
not make the human car vibrate as it does. The calm convic- 
tions expressed hy Miss Barrett in the sonnets come with poetic 
force, because she was also capable of writing ' The Lost Bower,' 
' The Romaunt of the Page,' ' Loved Once,' ' Bertha in the 
Lane,' and ' A Lay of the Early Rose.' These we select as the 
finest of the tender poems. 

In the ' Drama of Esile' and the ' Vision of Poeta,' where sho 
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angels with her. Others will feel only the grandeur and sweet- 
ness she expresses in these forins. Still less can she, like Dante, 
give, by a touch, the key which enables ourselves to play on the 
same instrument. She is singularly deficiect in the power of 
comi)res8ioii. There are always far more words and verses than 
are needed to convey the meaning, and it is a great proof of her 
strength, that the thought still seems strong, when aiTayed in a 
form so Briarean clumsy and many-handed. 
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We comjiare hei with those great poets, though ne have read 
her preface and see how sincerely ihe deprecdtes any -^uch com- 
panson, not meiely because hci theme is the same as thens, but 
because, as we must again repeat, her field of vision and noble- 
ness of conception aie such, that we tannot foihew trjing her 
bj thp same high standard to see what she lacks 

Of the " Drama of E\ik" and othei poems of the same char- 
actei, 'tte may sa^ that we shall never read them again, but we 
are very glad to have road them ooce, to see how the grand 
mysteries look to her to shaie with her the conception and out 
line of what would, in the hands of a more poweiful aitist, have 
come foith a great poem Oui favoiite, above anything we 
hav e read of hers, is the " Rhyme of the Duchesa May," equally 
admiiable m thought and execution in poetic meaning and lo 
mantle giace 

Were theie loom here, it should be uiseitpd lo a sufficient 
e\idence of the wntei's high claims , but it is too long, and does 
not well bear being bioken The touches ihioughout are fine 
and forcible, but they need the unison of the whole to give them 
then due effect 

Met of these jioems base groat originality jo the thought and 
the niotue poweis It i^ these, we '.uppose, that have made 
" The Bruwn Rosane" so popular It lias long been handed 
about in manuscript, and houis have been spent in copying it, 
which would have been spaied if the publication of these vol- 
umes in America had been expected so soon. It does not please 
us so well as many of the others. The following, for instance, 
is just as original, full of grace, and, almost, perfectly simple : 

THE ROMANCE OP THE SWAN'S NEST.» 

How sweetly natural ! and how distinct is the picture of the 
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little girJ, as she sits by the brook. Tho poem cannot fail to 
charm all who have treasured the precious memories of their 
own childhood, and remember how romance was there interwoven 
with reality. 

Miss Barrett makes many most fair and distinct pictures, such 
as this of the Duchess May at the fatal moment when her lord's 
fortress was giving way : 

Luw she dropt her lieiid and tower, (ill her hair coiled on the floor. 

7^ Blotch/ 1 
And tear after tear you heard, fall dis^ct as any word 

Which you might be listening for. 
" Get thee in, thou soft ladie !— here is never n place for thee." 

Tdl slaidy! 
" Braid thy hair and clasp thy gown, thai thy beanty in its moan 

May find grace with Leigh of Lagh." 
She stood up in bitter case, with a pale yet steady fees, 

Toaskwh/! 
Lite a statue thonderatruck, which, though quivering, seoma to look 

Right against the thunder-place. 
And her feet trod in, with pride, her own tears i' the stone beside. 

ToUslCKil/! 

Go to, faithfiil friends, go to ! — Judge no more what ladies do, 
Ko, nor how their lords iiiay ride. 

and 90 on. There are passages in that poem beyond praise. 

Here are descriptions as fine of another sort of person from 

LADY GERALDINE'S COURTSHIP. 

Her toot upon, the new-mown grass — bareheaded — witli the flowing 
Of the vir^nal white vesture, gathered closely to hei throat ; 
With the golden ringlebs in her neck, just guiekened hy her going, 
And appearing to breathe sun for air, and doubting if to float, — 

With a branch of dewy maple, which her right hand held above her, 
And which trembled a green shadow in betwixt her and the skies, — 
Ah she turned her face in going, thus she drew me on to love her. 
And to study the deep meaning of tlie enule hid in her eyes. 
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For her cyea done aniiled conatantly her hpa had serious 
Aiid her front was calm — the dimple rarely rippled on her chick : 
But hec deep hlue eyes smiled constantly, — as if they had by fitjieas 
Won the secret of a happy dream, she did not care to speak. 

How fine are both the descriptive and critical touelies 
following passage : 
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There, obedient to her praying, did I read aloud the poems 
Made by Tuscan flutes, or iuBtrumenlB, more vatioua, of our own; 
Read the paatora! parts of Spenser — or the subtle interflowings 
Pound in Petrarch's sonnets — here's the book — the leaf is folded down ! 

Or St ^roes a modern volume— Wordsworth's aolemn-tlioughled idyl, 
Ilowitt's ballad-ilew, or Tennyson's god-vocal reverie,^ 
Or from Browning some " Pomegranate," which, if cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity. 

Ot I'rcad there, somcUmes, hoarsely, some new poem of my making — 
Oh, your poets nerer read their own beat verses to their worth, 
For the echo, in you, breaks upon the words which you are speaking. 
And the cbariot-wheela jar in the gate through which you drive them forth. 
After, when we were grown tired of books, the silence round us flinging 
A alow arm of sweet compression, felt with beatings at the breast,— 
She would break ont, on a sudden, in a gush of woodland sin^ng, 
Like a child's emotion in a god— a naiad tired of rest. 

Oh, lo see or hoar her ain^ng 1 scarce I know which is divincat — 

For her looks ang too— she modubtes her gestures on the tune ; 

And her mouth atirs with the song, like song ; and when the notes are finest, 

'Tis the eyes that shoot out vocal light, and seem to swell them on. 

Then we talked — oh, how we talked ! her yolce so cadenced in the talking. 

Made another singing— of the sout 1 a moac without bars — 

While the leafy sounds of woodlands, bumming round where We were Walking, 

Brought interposition worlhy-aweet,— as skies about the stars. 
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And she apake such gcxid thoughts natural, Bs if she always thought them — 

And had sympathiea bo ready, opsn-ftee lite bird on branch, 

Juat as ready to fly east as west, whieh ever way besought them. 

In the birchen wood aclurcup, or a eook-ccow in the grange. 

In her utmnst lightness there is truth — and often aho apeats hghtly; 

And she has a grace in bemg gay, which mourners eren approve ; 

For the root of some grave earnest thought is unJerstruck so rightly, 

As to justity the foliage and the waving Sovuers above," 

We must copy yet one other poem to give some idea of the 
range of Miss Barrett's power. 

THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 

If it be said that the poetry, the tragedy here is in the faots, 
yet how rare is it to find a mind that can hoth feci and upbear 
Bueli facts. 

Wo have already said, that, as a poet, Miss Barrett is deficient 
in plastic energy, and that she is diffuse. We must add many 
blemishes of overstrained and constrained thouglit and expression. 
The ways in which words are coined or forced from their habit- 
ual meanings does not carry its excuse wiih it. We fine! no 
gain that compensates the loss of elegance and simplicity. One 
practice which has already Jiad its censors of using the adjective 
for the noun, as in the cases of " The cry of the Human," 
" Leaning from the Golden," wo. also, find offensive, not only to 
the habitual tastes, but to the sympathiea of t)ie very mood 
awakened by the writer. 

We hear that she has long been an invalid, and, while the know- 
ledge of this increases admiration for her achievements and de- 
light at the extent of the influence, — so much light flowing from 
the darkness of the sick room, — we seem to trace injurious re- 
sults, too. There is ofien a want of pliant and glowing life. 
The sun does not always warm the marble. We have spoken 
of the great book culture of this mind. We must now say that 
this culture is too great in proportion to that it has received from 
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actual life. The lore is not always QSKimilated to the new form ; 
the illustrations sometimes impede the atteiition rather than help 
its course; and we are too much and too often reminded of othei 
minds and other lives. 

Great variety of metres are used, and with force and faoility. 
But they have not that deep music which belongs to metres which 
are the native growth of the poet's mjnd In that case, otheis 
may have used them, but we feel that, if they had nnl, he must 
have invented them ; that the; aie oiigmil with him Miss 
Barrett is more favoured by the gr<ind and tliouf;htful, than by ih« 
lyrto mo». 

We have thus pointed out aH the faults we could find in Miss 
Barrett, feeling that her strength and nobleness deserves this act 
of high respect. She has no need of leniency, or caution. The 
beat comment upon such critiques may be made by subjoining 
this paragraph from her Preface : 

" If it wero not presovnptuo 
more than usually uncertain, n 
be received by the public as a depoaita, ainbitioua of approaching to the nalnreof 
a Becuritj for a future offering of more value and acceptobilily, I would fain 
do better, and 1 fee! as if I n^ight do bettor : 1 aspire lo do betlor. In any case, 
my poems, while full of faults, as I go forwanl to my critics and coiiiees, have 
my life and heart in them. They are not empty sheila. If it must bo smd of 
me that I have contributed unworthy verses, I also to the many rejected by the 
age, it cannot, at least be said that I have done so in a Ught or iireBponsible 
Bphit. Poetry haa been as serious a thing tfl me as life itself; and life lias been 
a vciy secioua thing ; there has been no playing at skittles fo( me in either. I 
never mistook pleasure for the final cause of poelry; not leiaure, for the hour of 
the poet. I have done my work, so far, aa work ; not as mere tiaiid and head 
work apart from the personal Iwing, but as the complclosl expression of that 
being to which I could attain ; and, as work, I offer it lo the public, feeling its 
iaultincsB more deeply than any of my readers, because measured from the height 
of my aspiration, but feeling also that the reverence and sincerity with which 
the work was done should protect it in the tho^iighls of the reverent and sin- 
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Robert Bkowhinb is scarcely known in this country, m, in- 
deed, in his own, his ftiine can spread but slowly, from the nature 
of his works. On this very account, — of the peculiarity of his 
genius, — we are desirous to diffuse tho knowledge that there is 
such a person, thinking and writing, so that those who, hero and 
there, need just him, and not another, may know where to turn. 

Our first acquaintance with this subtle and radiant mind was 
through his " Paracelsus," of which we cannot now obtian a copy, 
and must write from a distant memory. 

It is one of those attempts, that illustrate the sclf-consciouaneas 
of this age, to represent the fever of the soul pining to embrace 
the secret of the universe in a single trance. Men who are once 
seized wilii this fever, carry thought upoa the heart as a cross, 
instead of finding themselves daily warmed and enlightened to 
more life and joy by the sacred fire to wbieli their lives daily 
bring fresh fuel. 

Sometimes their martyrdoms greatly avail, as to positive 
achievements of knowledge for their own good and that of all 
men ; but, oflener, they only enrich ns by experience of the 
temporary limitations of the mind, and the inutility of seeking to 
transcend, instead of working within them. 

Of this desire, to seize at once as a booty what it was intended 
we should legitimately win by gradual growth, alchemy and the 
elixir viitR were, in the middle ages, apt symbols. In seeking 
how to prolong life, men wasted its exquisite spring-time and 
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splendid summci-, lost the clues Ihcy might have gained by initia- 
tion to the tnysteries of the present existence. They sought to 
make gold in crucibles, through study of the laws which govern 
the material world, while within them was a crucible and a fire 
beneath it, whicli only needed watching, in faith and purity, and 
they would have turned all siabstancea to treasure, which neither 
moth nor rust could corrupt. 

Paracelsus had one of those soaring ambitions that sought the 
stars and built no ne«t amid the love's or lures of life. Incapable 
of su h If If d p y he tainted, after 
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charl L g too mb iy tl t y f life, he missed 
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we may not be willing to take the degree of trouble necessary to 
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fprret it out His « i itjnc s have, till lately, been clouded by ob- 
Bcujities, hii udies having siccmed to accumulate beyond his 
maitery of them So beautiful are the picture gleams, so full of 
meaning the little thoughts that are always twisting their para- 
Bitcs o\er his main pui pose, that we hardly can bear to wish them 
anav, even when we know theiv excess to be a defect. The) 
seem, each and all, too good to be lopped away, and we cannot 
wonder the mind from which they grew waa at a loss which to 
reject Tet, a higbei mastery in the poetic art must give him 
■ikill and resolution to i eject them. Then, all true life being con- 
densed into the mam growth, instead of being so much scattered 
in tendnls, offshMts and flower -bunches, the effect would be 
nioie gland and simple, noi should we be any loser as to the 
spirit, it would all be Ibeie, only more concentrated as to the 
form, more full, if Irss subtle, in its emanations. The tendency 
to variety and delicacy, rather than to a grasp of the subject and 
concentration of interest, are not so obvious in Browning's minor 
works as in Paracelsus, and in his tragedy of ' Strafford.' This 
very difficult subject for tragedy engaged, at about the same time, 
the attention of Sterling. Both he and Browning seem to have 
had it brought before their attention by Foster's spirited biogra- 
phy of Strafford. We say it is difficult — though we see how it 
tempted the poets to dramatic enterprise. The main character 
is one of tragic force and majesty ; the eotemporary agents all 
splendid figures, and of marked individuality ; the march of ac- 
tion necessarily rapid and imposing ; the events induced of uni. 
versa! interest. But the difficulty is, that the materials are even 
too rich and too familiar to every one. We cannot bear any vio- 
lation of reality, any straining of the common version of this 
story. Then the character and position of Strafford want that 
moral interest which is needed to give full patlios to the catas- 
trophe. We admire his greatness of mind and character, we loathe 
the weakness and treachery of the King ; we dislike the stern 
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hunters, notwithstanding thiiir patriotic motives, for pursuing to 
the death the noble stag ; and yet we feel !ie ought to die. We 
wish tiiat he had been Idlled, not by the hands of men, with their 
spotted and doubtful feelings, but smitten direct by pure fire from 
heaven. Still we feel he ought to die, and our grief wants the 
true tragic element which hallows it in the Antigone^ the Lear, 
and even Schiller's " Mary Stuart," or " Wallenstein." 

But of the two. Sterling's conception of the character and 
conduct of the drama is far superior to that of Browning. Both 
dramas are less interesting and effective than the simple outline 
history gives, but Browning weakens the truth in his representa- 
tion of it, while Sterling at least did not falsify the character of 
Strafford, bitter, ruthlessly ambitious, but strong and majestic 
■throughout. Browning loses, too, his accustomed originality and 
grace in the details of this work, through a misplaced ambition. 

But believing that our poet has not reached that epoch of mas- 
tery, when he can do himself full justice in a great work, we 
would turn rather to the considei ation of a seiies of sketches, 
dramatic and lytic, which he ha^ been publishing for several 
years, under the title of " Bella and Pomegranates." Wo do not 
know whether this seemingly affected title ib a-.>5umpd in confoim. 
ify with the catch penny temper of the piesenf day, or whether 
these be really m the mind of Robert Brow mug no more than the 
glittering fringe of his priestly garment If so, we shall cherish 
high hopes, indeed, as to the splendors that will wait upon the 
unfolding of the mam vestuie 

The plan of these sketches Ja original, the f \ecution m many 
respects, admirable, and the range of talent and peiccpfion they 
display, wider than thut of iny contempoiary poet m England 

" Pippa Passes' is the title of the fij st of these little tw o shil- 
ling volumes, which seem to contain just about as much as a 
man who lives widely might, afiei a good aummcr of mingled 
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work, business and pleasure, have to offer to the worli3, as the 
honey he could spare from his hive. 

Pippa is a little Italian girl who worlcs in a silk mill. Once a 
year the workpeople in these mills have an entire day given them 
for their pleasure. She is introduced at sunrise of such a day, 
singing her morning thoughts. She then goes forth to wander 
through the town, singing her little songs of childish gayety and 
purity. She passes, not through, hut by, different scenes of life, 
passes by a scene of guilty pleasure, by the conspiracies of the 
malicious, by the cruel undeception of the young sculptor who 
had dared trust his own heart more fully than is the wont of the 
corrupt and cautious world. Every where the notes of her song 
pierce their walls and windows, awakening them to memories of 
ianocence and checking the course of misdeed. The plan of this 
HO)k IS, It wdl be seen, at once rich and simple. It admits of an 
enchantm^f variety, and an unobtrusive unity. Browning has 
made the best use of its advantages. The slides ia the magic 
lantern sucLeed one another with perfect distinctness, but, through 
them all shines the light of this one beautiful Italian day, and th^ 
little silk winder, its angel, discloses to us as fine gleams of gar- 
den, stream and sky, as we have time to notice while passing such 
various and interesting groups of human beings. 

The iinest sketch of these is that of Jules, the sculptor, and 
his young bride. Jules, tike many persoQs of a iofty mould, in 
the uncompromising fervour of youth, makes all those among his 
companions whom he thinks weak, base and vicious, his enviers 
and bitter enemies. A set of such among his fellow.stu dents 
have devised this most wicked plan to break hia heart and pride 
at ?nce. They write letters as from a roaiden who has distin- 
guished him from the multitude, and knows how to sympathize 
with all his tastes and aims. They buy of lier mother a beauti- 
ful young girl, who is to represent the character. Th_- letters 
assume that she is of a family of rank who will not favoui' the 
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alliance, and when Jules, enchantetl by the uaion of the heaufy 
of intellect in the letters and the beauty of person of which he 
has gained glimpsesj presses his suit as a lover, marriage is con 
sented to on condition that he bhall not seek to converse with her 
till aftpr the ceremony. This is the first talk of Jules after he 
has brought his sdent bride to his studio ; 

Thou by me 
And I hy thee — this is thy haad in mine — 
And side by side we sit — aJl's true. Thank God 1 
I have spoken — speak thou ! 

— O, my life to come ! 
My Tydeus mast be carved that's Ihere in clay, 
And how be carved with you about the chamber 1 
Whero must I place you t When I think that once 
This room full of tough block-work seemed my heaven 
Without you ! Shall I ever work again— 
Get fiirly into my old waya again- 
Bid each conception stand wliile trait by trait 
My hnnd transfers its lineamenta to stone 1 
Will they, iny fancies, Uve near you, my truth — 
The live truth — passing and repassing me — 
Sitting beside me 1 

—Now speak 1 

Only, first, 
Your letters to me— was't not well contrived 1 
A hiding place in Psyche's robe — there lie 
Nest to her skin your letters ; which comes fiiremost t 
Good — this that swam down like a lirst moonbeam 
Into my world. 

Those? Books I told you of. 
Let your first word to me rejoice Ihem, too, — 
This tninion of Colutlioa, writ in red 
Bistre and azure by Bessarion's scribe — 
Rflad this line— no, shame— Homer'a be the Greek I 
My Odyssey in coarse black vivid type 
With faded yellow blossoms 'twixt page and page ; 
"He said, and on Antiojua directed 
A bitter shail" — then blots a fowcr tha rest 1 
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—Ah, do not mind that— hotter that will look 

When past in hrooze— an jWinagn Kiiiser that, 

Swart-green and gold with truncheon bnaed on hip- 

This rather, turn to — but a check already — 

Or jou had recognized that hero you sit 

As 1 imagined you, Hippoljta 

Naked upon her hiight Nuniidian horse ! 

— Forgot you this then 1 " carve in hold relief" — 

So you command me — "carve against I come 

A Greek, bay filleted and thunder free, 

lUaing henenth the lifted myrtle-branch, 

Whose turn arrives to praise Harmodius."— Praise him! 

Cluite round, a cluster of mere hands and arms 

Thrust ill all senses, all ways, from ail sides. 

Only oonsendng at tlie branches' end 

They etridn towards, serves for frame to a sole face — 
(Place your own fane) — the Praiser's, who with ^s 
Sightless, ao bend they back to Ught inside 
His brain where visionary forms throng up, 

(Gaze — I am your Harmodius dead and gone,) 

Sings, minding not the palpitating arch 

Of hands and arms, nor the quick drip of wino 

Prom Che drenched leaves o'erhead, not who cast off 

Their violet crowns for him lo trample on — 

Sings, pau!ung as the patron-ghoala approve, 

Devoutly tlieir unconquerable hymn — 

But you must say a " well" to that — say " well" 

Eecause you gaze— am I tanl^istic, sweet 1 

Gaze like my very life's stuff, marble — marbly 

Even to the silence — and before I found 

The real 8eah Phene, 1 inured myself 

To see throughout all nature varied stuff 

For beitor nature's birth by means of art: 

With me, each substance tended to one form 

Of beauty — to the human Archetype— 

And every ade occurred suggestive germs 

Of that— the tree, the flower— why, take the Emit, 

Some rosy shape, continuing the peach, 

Carved bcewise o'er its bough, as rosy limbs 
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Depending nestled in the leaves — and just 

From a dell rOBc-peach the whole Drjad sprung ! 

But of the atafls one can be master of, 

Hon I divined their capabilitii<3 

From the sofi^rindeJ smootheniDg facile clialk 

That yields yosir outline to the air's embrace, 

Down to the crisp imperious steel, so sure 

To cut its one confided thought cleaji out 

Of all the world ; hut marble 1 — 'neath my tools 

More pliable than Jellj — os it were 

Some clear piiinordial creature dug from Jeep 
In the Earth's heart where itself breeds itself 

And whence all baser substance may be wforked ; . , 

Refine it off to air you may — ^eoiidenae it 

Down to the diamond ;— is not metal there 

When o'er the sudden speclsa my chisel trips t 

— Not flesh— as flake off flake I scale, approach. 

Lay bare these bluish veins of Wood asleep! 

Lurks flame in no straoge windings where sutpriaed 

By the swift implements sent home at once, 

Flushes and glowings radiate and hover 

About its tract 1— 

The girl, thus addresseil, feels the wings budding within her, 
that shall upbear her from the birth-place of pollution in whose 
mud her young feet have been imprisoned. Still, her first words 
reveal to the proud, passionale, confiding geniua the horrible de- 
ception that has been practised on him. After his first anguish, 
one of Pippa's songs steals in to awaken consoling thoughts. 
He feels that only because his heart was capable of noble trust 
could it be so deceived ; feels too that the beauty which had en- 
chanted him could not be a mere mask, but yet might be vivified 
by a soul worthy of it, and finds the way to soar above his own 
pride and fne opinions of an often purblind world. 

Another song, with which Pippa passes, contains, in its first 
stanza, this grand picture : 
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A king [ived long agOj 

In the marniDg of tlie wofIiI, 
When Earth was nigbet Heaven than now : 

And ibe Kin^s locks curled 
Disparting o'er a forehead full 

As the milk-white space 'twixt horn and horn 
Of BoiuB BBcrificial bull. 
Only calm as a babe new-born ; 
For he has got to a sleepy mood, 
So safe from all decrepitude. 
Age with ita bane so sure gone by, 

(The gods BO loved him whiic he dreamed) 
That, having lived thus long there seemed 
Ho need the King should ever die. 

Ijuigt — No need that sort of King ahould ever die. 
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That's my last Duchess pdnted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive ; I call 
That piece a wonder, now ; Fra Paodoirs hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Witrt please you sit and look at her % I sdd 
" Fra Pandolf" by deagn, ibr never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance. 
The depth and passion of that earnest gJonce, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I Imve drawn for you, but I) 
And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How Buch a glance camo there; so not the brsl 
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Are you lo lurn and ask thus. Sii-, 'twas not 
Her husband's presence only, called thsit spot 
Of joy into the Duchess' cbeeti perhaps 
Frd Pajidolf chanced to say " Her mantle lapfl 
" Over my Lady's wrist tuo much," or " Paint 
" Must never hope lo reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat ; " such stufT 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
For calling up that spot of jo;. She liad 
A heart— how shall 1 say — too soon maJe glad. 
Too easily impressed ; she liked whate'er 
She looked on, and her looks went every where. 
Sir, 'twaa all onel My fevour at her b/cast, 
The dropping of the daylight in the West, 
The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace — all and each 
Would draw &om her ahlce the forward speech, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men— good; but thanked 

Some how — I know not how — as if she ranked 

My gift of a nine hundred years' old name 

With any body's gift. Who'd stoop to blame 

This sort of triflingt Even had you skill 

In speech — (which I have not) — could make your wil! 

<%uile clear to such an one, and say, "Just this 

" Or that in you disgusts me ; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark" — and if she let 

Herself he lessoned so, nor plainly set 

Her nits to yours, forsooth, and made e.tcnse, 

— E'en then would be some stooping, and I chase 

Never to stoop. Oh, Sir, she smiled, no doubt. 

Whene'er I passed her ; but who passed without 

Much the same sinilel This grew ; I gave commands," 

Then all smiles slopped together. Ther ; she stands 

As if alive, Will't please you rise? We'U meet 

The company below then. I repeat. 

The Count your master's known munificence 

Is ample ivan-ont that no just pretence 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 

Though his Mr daughter's self, as T avowed 
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Al starting, is my object. Nay, we'll go 
Together down, Sir ! Notice Neptune, though, 
Taniiiig n sea-horEe, thougtit a rarity. 
Which Claus of Innahruck cast in bronze for me. 
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The girl in the " Return of the Druses" is the sort of nature 
Byron tried to paint in Myrrha. But Byron could only paint 
women as they were to him. Browning can show what they are 
in themselves. 

In " A Blot in the 'Scutcheon" we see a lily, storm-struck, 
half broken, but still a lily. In " Colombe's Birthday" a queenly 
rosebud, which expands into the full glowing rose before our 
eyes. This is marvelous in this drama, how the characters are 
unfolded before us by the crisis, which not only exhibits, but calls 
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to life, the higher passions and thoughts which were latent within 
them. 

We bless the poet for these pictures of women, which, however 
the common tone of society, by the grossness and levity of the 
remarlts bandied from tongue to tongue, would seem to say the 
contrary, declai-e there is still in the breasts of men a capacity 
for pure and esalting passion, — for immortal tenderness. 

But we must hasten to conclude with some extracts from another 
number of " Dramatic Lyrics" lately received. These seem to 
show that Browning is attaining a more masterly clearness in ex- 
pression, without seeking to popularize, or omitting to heed the 
faintest whisper of his genius. He gains without losing as he 
advances — a rare happiness. 

In the former number was a poem called " The Cloister," and 
in this are two, " The Confessional" and the " Tomb at St. Prax- 
ed's," which are the keenest yet a wisely true satire on the forms 
that hypocrisy puts on in the Romish church This hateful weed 
grows rank in all cullivited gardens but it 'seems to hide itself, 
with great care and adioitness beneith the unnumbered forms 
and purple gauds of that elaborate system Accotdmgty, the 
hypocrites do not "Jcem oo bad, indmdually, e.'t m other churches, 
and the satire is continual ly softening into humour in the " Tomb 
of St. Prased's," with its terrible naturalness as to a life-long de- 
ception. Tennyson has described the higher kind with a force 
that will not be surpassed in his Simeon Stylites, but in this piece 
of Browning's, we find the Flemish school of the same vice. 

The "Flight of the Duchess," in ils entrancing revelations ol 
the human heart, is a boon to think of. We were, however, 
obliged lo forbear further extracts, with the exception of two from 
the " Gai-den Fancies." We regret that these poems, with seve- 
ral others which have been circulated in "The Tribune," could 
not find room in the present volume. 
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In closing this series of dramatic and lyrical sketches, Brown- 
ing explains his plan and title tlius : 

"Here ends ray first series of Bells and PomegrannteB,' and I likke the oppor 
tuiiity of explaining, in reply to inquiries, tliat 1 only meant by that ^(]e to iiv 
dicale an endeavour loward soraolliing like an alternation or mixture of music 
with discoursing, sound nitli sense, poetry with thought, which looks too ambi- 
tious, thus expressed, so Che symbol was preferred. It is little to the purpose 
that such is actually one of the most familiar of the Rabbinical (and Patristic) 
Bcceptaliona of the phrase; becaaae I confess that letting authority alone, I BUp- 
posed the bare words in such juxtaposition would sufficiently convey the desired 
meaning. ' Faith and good works' is another fancy fi>F instance, and perhaps 
no casicj to arrive atj yet Oiotlo placed a pomegranate fruit in the hand of 
Dante, and RalTaelle crowned his Theology with blossoras of the sarae." 

That the poet should have supposed the symbol would be un- 
derstood at once, marks the nature of his mind, a mind which 
soars in the creative elenient, and can only be understoijd by those 
who are in a state of congenial activity. 

The two pieces before us display, or rather betray, a deep and 
growing acquaintance with the mysteries of the breast. If one 
tithe of what informs this little pamphlet were brought out into 
clear relief by the plastic power of a Shakspeare, the world would 
stand transfixed before the sad revelation. 

In the iirst piece, Luria, a Moor, is put in command of the 
Plorentiue army against Pisa ; but spies are set around him, and 
the base mistress sits in trial on the hero she has won by smiles 
to fight her battles. His great, simple, fiery nature is captivated 
by the grace d p sa ty d Ifpos fth Florentines. 

He glows w Ih d 1 ght t f I g 1 m It th b th f a more 
intellectua! ! f b tl th 11 B t h h finds the 

treachery hid b n tl II th b t f 1 Ij tu d utside, he 
stands amazed t 1 t n t wh Im d b t n bl to meet or 
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brave what is so opposite to his own soul. He is, indeed, too no- 
hie to resent or revenge, or look on the case other than as God 

Ijiiria — In my own East — If you would aloop to help 

Mj barharoua illustration — it eounJa ill, 

Yet there's no wrong at bottom — rather praise. 
Com.— Well! 
iMTia.— We have creatures there which if you saw 

The first time, you would doubtless marvel at, 

For thdr surpassing beauty, traft and Blrength, 

And tho' it were a lively moment's shock 

Wherein you found the purpose of thar tongues — 

That seemed innocuous in their lambent play, 

Yet, once made known, such grace required a guard, 

Your reason soon would acquiesce, I think. 

In th' Wisdom wliich made all things for Ihe best, 

So take them, good with ill, contenledly— 

The prominent beauty with the secret sting. 

I am glad to have seen you, wondrous Florentines. 

And having seen them, and slaked his heart entirely on (he 
venture, he went through with thera — and last. He caonot sur- 
vive the shock of their treachery. He arranges all things nobly 
in their behalf, and dies, for he was of that mould, the " precious 
porcelain of human clay" which 

"Breaks with tho first fall," 

hut not witliout first esercising a redeeming power upon all the 

foes and traitors round him. His chivalrio antagonist, Tiburzio, 

needed no conversion, for he is one of the noble race who 

"joy to feel 

A foeman worthy of their steel," 

and are the best friends of such a fooman. But the shrewd, 
worldly spy, the supplanted rival, the woman who was guilty of 
that lowest baseness of wishing to make of a lover the tool of her 
purposes, all grow better by seeing the action of this noble crea- 
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ture under the crucifixion they have prepared for hkn ; especially 
the feelings of the rival, who learas from his remorse to under- 
stand genias and magnanimity, are admirably depicted. Such 
repentance always comes too late for the one injured ; men kill 
him first, then grow wiser and mourn ; this dreadful and frequent 
tragedy is shown in Luria's ease with its full weight of dark sig- 
nificance, spanned by the rainbow beauty that springs from the 
perception of truth and nobleness in the victim. 

The second piece, "A Soul's Tragedy," is another of the deep- 
est tragedies — a man fancying himself good because he was 
harsh, honourable because he was not sweet, truer than the lovely 
and loving natures, because unskilled to use their winning ways. 
His self-deception is revealed to him by means the most original 
and admirably managed. Both these dramas are full of genius ; 
both malie the heart aehe terribly. A text might well suit the 
cover — a text we must all of us leara ever more and more deeply 
to comprehend : " Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall." 

We hope these eight numbers of "Bells and Pomegranates" 
will now be reprinted here. They would make one volume of 
proper size to take into the woods and fields. 
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The lives of the musicians are imperfectly written for this ob- 
vious reason. The soul of the great rauaician can only be ex- 
pressed in music. This language is so much more ready, (iesi- 
ble, full, and rapid than any other, that we can never expect 
the minds of those accustomed to its use to be expressed by act 
or word) with even that degree of adequacy, which we find in 
those of other men. They are accustomed to a higher slimulus, 
a more fluent existence. Wo must read them in their works ; 
this, true of artists in every department, is especially so of the 
high-priests of sound. 

Yet the eye, wnich has followed with rapture the flight of the 
bird til! it is quite vanished in the blue serene, reverts with plea^ 
t th t h" h 't fi d f m t ■ 1 d h'tecture, that, 
f aely d P ^ 'y 1 H previously im- 

gdflbo 1 ydlbts Th biography of 

h yglph d fhs works, but 

w h d 1 b d d uld Dot spare 

h h If ff J I 1 k f d ly ! f 

I h h llj f h boldly in our 

wdylll dhl f dbdus turn from 

B U d h d f ! 11 Ik These Ob- 

h h 1 b y 1 s, expanding 

SO 1 & d 1 pi 1 f h poo d J ou find there, 
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only restricted and stifled by accident, Milton, Calderop, or 
Michel Angelo. Precisely for tliat, precisely because we might be 
such as these, if temperament and position had seconded the soul's 
behest must we seek with eagerness this spectacle of the occa 
s onal manifestation cf that degree of development which we call 
heio poet artist martyr A sense of the Jepths of lo\e and 
p ty in our obscuie and p ivate breaats bids us den and to see 
thtii sources burst up soiewhere through the lava of ciicum 
slauce ind Petci Bell li s nu souni.i felt his first throb ol peni 
tenoe aid p t-ly than he prtpa ps to read the lives of the saints 

Of all those forms of life wh ch in their greater achievement 
shidow forth what tht accoiipl shmenf of our life in the ages 
mu'st be the artist s life is th IdirtsE in this thit it weaves its 
web niu'jt soft an I full beciuso of the mateiial most at eon 
maud Like the heio the slatebnnn the martyi the artist dif 
feis from other men oil) in tl is that the voice of the dtraon 
mthin the bieast speaks loudei or is more early and *! e d Iv 
obejed than by men in ^eneial But colo a aud marble anl 
paper ocoie' are moic easily feu d to use ani more under com 
mand than the occasions of life or the wills of other men so 
that we see in the poet s worl if not a higher sentiment or a 
deeper meaning a more ficquent and more perfect fulfalmeit 
than in him who bull is h a te nple from the woild day bj daj or 
n akes a nation his canva-,s and his pallette 

II IS also eas er t us to get the scope of the aiffat s design ind 
its growth as the area whpre we see it does not stretch vision be- 
yond Its powei The Sybil of Michel Angelo indeed shaies the 
giowth of centuries, as much as Luther's Reformation, but the 
fiist apparition of the one stukes both the senses and the soul, 
the other only the laltei, so ne look most easily and with liveli- 
est impiCBSion at the Sybil 

Add the benefits of rehearsal and repetition. The grand Na- 
poleon drama could be acted but once, but Mozart's Don Gio- 
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vanni presents to u& the same thought seven liniea a woeli if we 
wish to yipld to it =io manv 

The aiti&fs too are the young children of our sickly manhood, 
or wearied out old age On ns I fe has pressed till the foim is 
marred and bowed down but then youth is immortal, invini^ible, 
to us the inexhaustible prophecy if i second birth From the 
naive lispings of their uncile iliting lives ire heard anew the 
tonea of that mv&tic song wo cill Perfect bilitj Pertection 

Artist b ographies scdntj as the) are a e always beiutiful 
The tedious cavil of the Teuton cannot degiade nor the aurley 
superlatives of the Italian wilhei them If any fidelity be pie 
served in the lecoid it always casts new li£,bt on their works 
The exuberance of Ililian prai'je 1=; the bettei extreme of the 
two, for the heart w th all its blunders, tells truth more easily 
than the head The records before us of the great composers 
are by the patieat and reveient Cjermans the seo'-ible, neiei to 
be dtjped Engbshman oi the sprightly Fienchman , but a Vasari 
was needed also ti ca t a broadei sunlight oi the sc(,ne AH ar 
list lives are interesting And tiiose of the musicians peculiarly 
so lo-day, when Music is the lumg gtowinf, art Sculpture, 
Painting, Architecture are inieed not dead but the I fe they ex 
hibit is as the putting forth of 30ung scioq'j f om an old root 
The manifestation is hopeful lathei than commanding But mu 
sic, after all the wondeiful exploits of the last Lontury gioHS and 
towers yet Beethoven toneiing far above oui heads stdl with 
colossal gestuie points aboie Music is pausing now to explain, 
arrange, or explore the treasures so lapidly actumulated, but 
how great the i^enius thus emp!o)ed how last the prrmise for 
the next revelation ' Beethoven ^eems to hive chiomcled all the 
aobs, the heait heavings and god hi e Piomethean thefts of the 
Earth-spirit Mozart has called to the s ster stai s, as Handel and 
Haydn have told to other spheres what has been actually performed 
in this ; surely they will answer through the next magician. 
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By one pe 
Of tones end numbers alL things are controlled, 

A ag gh iiere faith was found to merit 

loiti th my tery old. 

W w H. " Stanzas on the power of sound." 

A y 1 ght k wl d of music makes it the best means of 
t p t t W t r friend in a melody as in a glance 

fth yfljdbe words have strength to climb ; we 
pl by tl P d g tone in an instrument that trait in 

dm ed p 1 1 I ch no sufficiently subtle analogy had 
ytb t \ Btyhd never touched our true knowledge 
f 1 til btas'v mphony displays the same atti- 

t d d h th ph 1 phic hiatoiian had failed to explain 

th n t f f t heio but every bugle callis and every 

t mpet p 1 13 h m H that bath ears to hear, let him hear ! 
Ot course we clam for music onlj a greater rapidity, full- 
ness, and, abo\e all delicacy of utteiance Ail is in each and 
each in ail so that the most barbarous stammering of the Hot- 
tentot indicatts iht, secret of man as clearly as the rudest 
zoophyte the perfection of organized being or the first stop on 
the reed the hannonies of heaien But music, by the ready 
medium, the stimulus and the upbearing elast city it oiTers for the 
inspirations of thouifht alone seems to present' a living form 
rather than a dead monument to the de&ires of Genius. 
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The feeling naturally given by an expression so facile of tlie 
identity and uaiversality of all thought, every thought, is beauti- 
fully expressed in this anecdote of Haydn. 

When about to compose a symphony ho was in the hahit of 
animating his genius by imagining some little romance. An 
interesting account of one of fhese is given in Bombet's life of 
Haydn, p. 75. 

" But when his object was not to espresa any particular affection, cr to 
paint any particular images, all subjects were alike to him. ' The whole 
art eonsiitg,' said he, ' in taking up a subject and pursuing il.' Often 
when a friend entered as he was about to compose a piece, he would aay 
with a smile, ' Give me a subject,' — ' Give a subject to Haydn ! who would 
have the courage to do so ." ' Come, never mind,' he would say, ' give me 
anything you can think of,' and you were obliged to obey." 

" Many of his astonishing quartettes exhibit marks of this (piece of dex- 
terity, the French Chevalier is pleased to call it.) Thej commence with 
the most insignificant idea, but, by degrees, this idea assumes a charactei- ; 
it strengthens, increases, extends itself, and the dwarf becomes a giant be- 
fore our wondering eyes." 

This is one of the high delights received from a musical com- 
position more than from any other work of art, except perhaps 
the purest effusions of lyric poetry, that you feel at once both the 
result and the process. The musician enjoys the great advan- 
tage of being able to excite himself to compose by his instrument. 
This gives him a great advantage above those who are obliged to 
execute their designs by implements less responsive and exciting. 
Bach did not consider his pupils as at all advanced, till they 
oould compose from the pure mental harmony, without tiie out- 
ward excitement of the instrument ; but, though in the hours of 
inspiration the work grows of itself, yet the instrument must be 
of the greatest use to multiply and prolong these hours. We 
find that all these great composers were continually at the piano. 
Haydn seated himself there the first thing in the morning, and 
Beethoven, when so completely deaf, that he could neither tune 
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tion, which IS the lite and soul ot artists; But in the studies of the mili- 
tary man, of the architect, the sculptor, the painter, there is not invention 
enough for them to be fully satisfied with themselves ; further labors are 
necessary. The best planned enterprise may fail in the esecution ; the 
best conceived picture may be ill painted ; all this leaves in the mind of 
the inventor an obscurity, a feeling of uncertainty, which renders the 
pleasure of creation less complete, Haydn, on the contrary, in imagining 
a symphony, was perfectly happy; there only remained the physical 
pleasure of hearing it performed, and the moral pleasure of seeing it 
applauded." 

Plausible as this comparison appears at first; the moment you 
look at an artist like Michel Angelo, who, by deep studies and 
intensity of survey, had attained such vigor of conception and 
surety of hand, that forms sprang forth under his touch as fresh, 
as original, and as powerful, as on the first days when there was 
light upon the earth, so that he could not turn his pencil this way 
or that, but these forms came upon the paper as easily as planta 
from the soil where the fit seed falls, — at Raphael, who seemed 
to develop at once in his mind the germ of all possible images, so 
that shapes flowed from his hand plenteous and facile as drops of 
water from the open sluice, we see that the presence of the high- 
eat genius malces all mediums alike transparent, and that the 
advantages of one over the other respect only the more or less 
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rapid growth of the artiM, ani the more or le'.s inely effect on 
the mind of the beholder \ll high art ii^a but one thing , but 
this 13 said vith iJioie or less pleasure by thp irtist, felt with 
more or less pleasure h\ the beholder, according tj the fle?;ibility 
and fulness of the language 

is Bombet's Ines of Haydn and Mozart are accessible here 
through an Ameiican edition, I shall not speak of these masters 
with as mu<,h particulaiity as of the three othei aitists Bom 
bet's hook, though supeificial, and in its attempts at criticism 
totallj wanting in that precision which can only be gnen by a 
philosophical view of the subject, is h\ely, mfoimed by a true 
love for beautj, and fiee fiom exaggeration as to the traits of 
life which wp most caro for The life ot Haydn is the belter 
of the two, for the calm and equable character of this greit man 
made not much demand on insight It displays thioughout the 
natuial decorum acJ Ireedom from serule and conventional re 
straiiits, the mingling of dignity and tendernea-j, the singleness 
of aim, and childlike simplii-ity in action propei to the aitist lite 
It flowed 1 gentle, bounteous riier, broadening ever beneitb the 
smiles of a ' calm pouiing sun." A manly uniformity makes his 
life mtelligible aliketo the genius and the citizen Set the picture 
in its proper frame, and we think of him with great pleasme, sit 
ting down nicely dressed, with the diamond on his fingei given 
him by the King of Prussia, to compose the Creation, oi the 
Seven Words. His life was never hrtle, never vehement, and an 
early calm hallowed the gush if his thoughts We ha\e tio 
regret, no cavil, little thought for this life of Haydn It is sim 
ply the fitting vestibule to the temple of his works 

The healthy energy of his nature is well characteiized by 
what is said of his " obstinate joy.' 

"The magic of his style secma to me to congiat in a predominating 
character of liberty and joy. This joy of Hajdu la a perfectly natural, 
pure, and continual exaltation ; it rGigns in the alle^ios, it la j erceptihle 
even in the grave parts, and petvttdes the andantes in a sensible degree 
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" In these compositions, where it is evident fi-om Uie rbjtiini, the 
and the general character, that the author intends to inspive melancholy, 
this obstinate joy, being unable to show itself openly, is transformed info 
energy and strength. Observe, this sombre gravity is not pain ; it is joy 
conatiaincd to disguise itself which miKht be called the concentrated j 
of a savage ; but never sadness, dejection, or melancholy. Hajdn i 
never been really melancholy more than two or three times ; in a verse 
his iS(oia(jMa(e)-, and in two of the adagios of tho Seven Words. 

" This is t!ie reason why he has never excelled in dramatic mus 
'S thoit melanchclj there an W no m) assiDied rousic 

All the LraitB of Ilajdti's course his voluntaiy servitude to 
Porpuia Ills gratitude shown at bo dear a latetoliia Meeceuas 
the wig malt ei, his eoby accommodation to the whmis of the 
Esleihazies and his wise Mews of the advintag^e denved to his 
talent from being force 1 to compose nightly i fiL&h piece foi the 
barvton of Pi nee NicholaH tlie economy of his time and content 
with limited meani each and all show the man moderate be 
cause bO iich, mode&t because so uloai sighted, robust, ample 
iiobh earnest rathtr than hery and aspinug It is a great 
chuiacter one that does not rouse us to aident ahiiiration but 
always commands never disoj points Bombet compares him in 
his woiks to Ariosto ani the whole structure of his chaiacter 
reminds us of the Aiiosto of the North ' Walter bcott Both 
are examples of that steady and harmonious action of the facul 
ties all thiough hfe, so genetally supposed inconsistent with gifts 
like theirs ; both exhibit a soil fertile from the bounties of its 
native forests, and unaided by volcanic action. 

The following passage is (to say nothing of its humor) very 
significant on. the topic so often in controversy, as to whether 
the descriptive powers of music are of the objective or subjective 
character. 

Of an opera, composed by Haydn to Curtz's order, at the age 
of nineteen — 
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" Hajdn often saya, that ha had more trouble in finding out a mode of 
representing the waveg in a tempest in thia opera, than he aftenvards had 
in writing fugues with a double subject. Curtz, who had spirit and taste, 
was difficult to please ; but there was also another obstacle. Neithev of 
the two authors had ever seen either sea or stoEm. How can a man de- 
scribe what he Isnows nothing about? If this happy art could be dis- 
covered, many of our great politicians would tallt better about virtue. 
Curtz, all agitation, paced up and down the room, where the composer 
was seated at the piano forte. ' Imagine,' said he, ' a mountain rising, and 
then a valley sinking; and then another mountain, and then another 
valley ; the mountains and the valleys follow one after another, with rapid- 
ity, and at every moment, alps and abysses succeed each other.' 

" This fine description was of no avail. In vain did harlequin add the 
thunder and lightning. ' Come describe for me all these horrors,' lie re- 
peated incessantly, ' but particularly represent distinctly these mountains 

" Haydn drew his fingers rapidly over the key board, ran through the 
semitones, tiled abundance of aeoenths, passed from the lowest notes of 
the bass to the highest of the treble. Curtz was still dissatisfied. At 
last, the young man, out of all patience, extended his hands to the two 
ends of the harpsichord, and, bringing them rapidly together, exclaimed 
* The devil fake the tempest.' ' That 's it, that 'a it,' cried the harlequin, 
springing upon his neck and nearly stifling him. Haydn added, that when 
he crossed the Straits of Dover, in bad weather, many years afterwards, 
he laughed during the whole of the passage in thinking of the storm in 
The Deiiil on two Sticks. 

" ' But how,' said I to him, ' is it possible, by sounds, to describe a tem- 
pest, and that distinctly too ? As this great man is indulgence itself, I 
added, that, by imitating the peculiar tones of a man in terror or despair, 
an author of genius may communicate to an atiditor the sensations 
which the tight of a storm vtould cause ; but,' said I, ' music can no 
more represent a tempest, than say ' Mr. Hadyn lives near the barrier of 
Schonbrunn,' ' You may be right,' replied he, ' but recollect, nevertheless, 
that words and espacially scenery guide the imagination of the spectator.'" 

Let it be an encouragement (o the timidity of youthful geniua 
to see that an eaglet like Haydn has ever groped and flown so 
^dewise from the aim. 
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In later days, though he had the usual incapacity of spontaoe- 
iiua genius, as to giving a reason for the faith that was in him, he 
had also ita perfect self-reliance. He, too, would have said, 
when told that the free expression of a thought was contrary to 
rule, that he would make it a rule then, and iiad no reason to 
give why he put a phrase or note here, and thud, except " It was 
best so. It had the best effect so." The following anecdote ex- 
hibits in a spirited manner the contrast between the free genius 
and the pedant critic. 

" Before Hadyn had lo t h t t t h 1 t d th 

pleasure many anecdotes ptgh esd nLd Abl 

man passionately fond ofm ctd|,thwn ait 

him one morning, and akdhm g hmml t 

point, at B guinea a lesson. Haydn, seeing that he had some knowledge 
of music, accepted his proposal. ' When shall we begin .'" ' Immediate- 
ly, if you please,' replied the nobleman ; and he took out of his pocliet a 
quartett of Haydn's. ' For the first le39on,* continued he, ' let us examine 
this quartett, and tell me the reason of certain modulations, and of the 
general manageinaut of the composition, which 1 cannot altogether ap- 
prove, since it Js contiary to tile rules.' 

" Haydn, a little surprised, said, that he was ready to answer his ques- 
tions. The nobleman began, and, from the very first bar, found something 
to remark upon every note. Haydn, with whom invention was a habit, 
and who was the opposite of a pedant, found himself a good deal embar- 
rassed, and replied continually, ' I did so because it haa a good efiect ; I 
have placed this passage here, because 1 think it suitable.' The English- 
man, in whose opinion these replies were nothing to the purpose, still 
returned to his proofs, and demonstrated very clearly, that his quartett was 
good for nothing. ' But, my Lord, arrange this quartett in your own way ; 
hear it played, and you will then ace which of the two is best,' ' How 
can yours, which is contrary to tho rules be the best?' 'Because it is 
the most agreeable.' My Lord still returned to the subject. Haydn 
replied as well as he was able ; but, at last, out of patience, ' I see, my 
Lord,' said he, ' that it is you who ere so good as to give lessons to me, and 
I am obliged to confess, that I do not merit the honour ot having such a 
master.' The advocate of the rules went away, and cannot to this day 
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essence of a composition. Without tliis, Tartini may and out the most 
singular and learned chords, but nothing is hewd but a labored sound { 
which, though it may not offend the ear, leaves the head empty and the 
heart cold,' " 

The following passage illustrates happily the principle, 

" Art is called Art, because it is not Nature." 

" In music the best physical imitation is, perhaps, that which only just 
indicates its object ; which shows it to us through a veil, and abstains from 
Eorupulously representing nature exactly as aha is. This liind of imita- 
tion is the perfection of the descriptive department. You are aware, my 
friend, that all the arts are founded to a certain degree on what is not 
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true ; an obscuce doctrine, notwithstanding its appitoiit clearness, but 
from which tlie moit important priiitiples are derived. It 13 thug that 
from a dark grotto springs the river, which is to v^ater vast provinces. 
Ydu have more pleasure in seeing a beautilul picture of the garden of the 
Tuilieries, than in heholdjng the same garden, taitbfully reflected from one 
of the mirrors of the chateau ; yet the scene displayed in the mirror haa 
far more variety of colouring than the painting, were it the work of Claude 
Lorraine; the figures have motion; everything is more true to n^iture; 
still you cannot help preferring the picture, A skilful artist never depsvts 
from that degree of falsity which is allowed in the art he professes. He 
is well aware, that it is not by imitating nature to such a degree as to pro- 
duce deception, that the arts give pleasure ; he raaltes a distinction be- 
tween those accurate daubs, called eye-traps, and the St. Cecilia of 
Raphael. Imitation should produce the effect which the objoct imitated 
would have upon ua, did it strike us in those fortunate moments of sensi- 
bility and enjoyment, which awaken the passions." 

The fault of this passage consists in the inaccurate use of the 
words true and false. Eombet feels distinctly that truth to the 
ideal is and must be above truth to the actual ; it is only because 
he feels this, that he enjoys the music of Haydn at all ; and yot 
from habits of conformity and complaisance he well nigh mars 
his thought by use of the phraseology of unthinking men, who 
appTdhend no truth beyond that of facts apparent to the senses. 

Let us pass to the life of Handel. We can but glance at these 
great souls, each rich enough in radiating power to be the centre 
of a world ; and can only hope to indicate, not declare, their 
difTerent orbits and relations. Haydn and Mozart both looked to 
Handel with a religious veneration, Haydn was only unfolded 
to his greatest efforts after hearing, in his latest years, Handel's 
great compositions in England, 

" One day at Prince Sohwartzenborg's, when Handel'e Messiah was 
performed, upon osptessing my admiration of one of the sublime cho- 
ruses of that work, Haydn said to me thoughtfully, This man is the fa- 
ther of us all. 

" I am convinced, that, if he had not studied Handel, he would never 
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have written the Creation ; his genius was fired by that of tliia master. 
It was remarked by every one hevs, that, after his return from London, 
there was more grandeur in his ideas ; in short, he approached, as far as 
is permitted tn human geniaa, the unattainable object of his songs. Han- 
del is simple ; his accompaniments are written in three parts only ; but, 
to use a Neapolitan phrase of Glucic's, There is not a note thai does not 
draw blood." — Bombet, p. 180. 

" Mozart most esteemed Porpora, Durante, Leo, and Alessandvo Scar- 
latti, but he placed Handel above them all. He knew the principal works 
of that great master by heart. He was accustomed to say, Handel knows 
beat of all of us what is capable of producing a great effect. When he 
chooses, he strikes like the thunderbolt," — Ibid. p. 391. 

Both these expressions, that of Gluck and that of Mozart, hap- 
pily characterize Handel in the vigor and grasp of his geaius, as 
Haydn, in the amplitude and sunny majesty of his career, is 
well compared to the gazing, soaring eagle. 

I must insert other beautiful tribules to the genius of Handel. 

After the quarrel between Handel and many of the English 
nobles, which led lo their setting up an opera in opposition to h 
they sent to engage Hasse and Porpora, as their compose 
When Hasse was invited over, the lirst question he asked wi 

1 e he Ha del was dead. Being answered in the negative, 
he lo g refu ed to come, thinking it impossible that a ni 

h cl n ^i t claim the benefit of Handel's genius, could ask aid 
f o a J otl e . 

W! e Handel was in Italy, Scarlatti saw him first at the car- 
nival, playing on the harpsichord, in his mask. Scarlatti 
immediately affirmed it could be none but the famous Saxon ot 
the devil. 

Scarlatti, pursuing the acquaintance, tried Handel's powers 
in <;very way. 

" When they came to the organ, not a doubt remained as fo which the 
preference belonged. Scarlatti himself declared the superiority of his an- 
tagonist, and owned that until he had heard him upon this insti'ument, he 
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had no conception of his powers. So greatly was he sti'iick with his pe- 
culiar way of playing, that he followed him all over Italy, and was never 
BO happy as when ho was with him. And ever afterwards, Scarlatti, as 
often as he was admired for his own great execution, would mention Han- 
del, and cross himself in token of veneration."— Lj/e of Handel. 

These noble rivalries, this tender enthusiastic conviction of 
the superiority of another, this religious 
— " joy to feel 
A foeman worthy of our steel," 

oae instance of which delights us more than all the lonely 
aohievements of intellect, as showing the twofold aspect of the 
soul, and linking every nature, generous enough for sym- 
pathy, in the golden chain, which upholds the earth and the hea- 
vens, are found everywhere in the history of high genius. Only 
the little men of mere talent deserve a place at Le Sage's sup- 
per of the authors. Genius cannot be forever on the wing; it 
craves a home, a holy land ; it carries relitjuaries in the bosom ; 
it craves cordial draughts from the goblets of other pilgrims. It 
ia always pious, always chivalrio ; the artist, like the Preux, 
throws down his shield to embrace the antagonist, who has beefl 
able to pierce it ; and the greater fhe genius, the niore do we glow 
with delight at his power of feeling,— need of feeling reverence 
not only for the creative soul, but for its manifestation through 
fellow men. What melody of Beethoven's is more melodious, 
than his letter of regal devotion to Cherubini, or the transports 
with which lie calls out on first hearing the compositions of 
Schubert ; " Wahrlich in dem Schubert wohnt ein gijttlicher 
Funke." Truly in Schubert dwells a divine fire.* 

But to return to Handel. The only biography of him I have 

* As i5chobert's maaic begins to be known among ourselves, it may he 
interesting to record the names of those songs, which so ifiecteil Beetho- 
ven. They ace Ossian's Gesange, Die Burgschaft, Die jungo Nonne, and 
Dio Grenze der Monschheit. 
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give his name, nor pretend to anything more than a slight essay 
towards giving an account of so great a phenomenon as Handel. 

The vigour, the ready decision, and independence of Handel's 

character are displayed in almost every trait of his youthful years. 

An d pp rs y inspired by a guardian 

H n V secfels, to visit an elder 

d H efused to take the little 

H d h g d b rouble. The boy, Und- 

ng d lie out and followed the 

g V h h p eived him persist in this, 

hud b took h m into the carriage and 

cadh V n Teeh Duke, hearing him play 
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receile." 

Parties ran high ; the one side unwilling that a boy should 
aiTQgate a place above a much older man, one who had a prior 
right to the place, tho other maintaining that the opera-house 
could not afford to lose so great a composer as Handel gave 
promise of becoming, for a punctilio of this kind. Handel at last 
obtained the place. 

" Determined to make Handel pay dear for his priority, h[a rival stifled 
his rage for the present, only to wait an opportunity of giving it full vent. 
One day, aa they were coming out of the orchestra, he made a push at 
Handel with a sword, which being aimed full at his heart, would forever 
have removed him from the office he had usurped, but for the friendly 
Bcore which he aoeidontally carried in his bosom, and through which to 
bive forced the weapon would have demanded the might of Ajax himself. 
Had this happened in the early ages, not a mortal but would have been 
persuaded that Apollo himself had interfered to preserve him, in the 
shape of a music-book." 
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The same guarJian demon presided always over his outward 
fortunes. Ilis life, like that of Haydn, was one of prosperity. 
The only serious check he ever experienced (at a very late day 
in England) was only so great as to stimulate his genius to mani- 
fest itself by a still higher order of efforts, than before (his ora- 
torios.) And these were not only worthy of his highest aspira- 
tions, but successful with the public of his own day. 

It is by no means the case in the arts, that genius must not 
expect sympathy from its contemporaries. Its hisloiy shows it 
in many instances, answering as much as prophesying. And 
Haydn, Handel, and Mozart seemed to culminate to a star-gazing 
generation. 

While yet in his teens, Handel met the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, who was very desirous to send him to Italy, at his own ex- 
pense, that he might study the Italian music in its native land. 
" But he refused to accept the Duke's offer, though determined to 
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Raid, now greet our couatryman Powers, which not many yeara 
since made their halls resound with the cry, " there is no tenor 
like Braham," was heard in eKouts of " Viva il caro Sassone !" 
at every new composition given by Handel on theif stage. The 
people followed him with rapture ; the nobles had musical festi- 
vals prepared in his honour ; Scarlatti's beautiful homage has 
been mentioned above ; and the celebrated Corelli displayed the 
same modest and noble deference to his instructions. He too, 
addressed him as " Caro Sassone." 

A charming anecdote of Corelli is not irrelevant here. 

" A little incitlent relating to Corelli sliovra hia character so strongly, 
that I shall be excused for reciting it, though foreign to out present pur- 
pose. He waa requested one evening lo play, to a large and polite com- 
pany, a fine solo which he had lately composed. Just as he was in the 
midst of his performance, some of the number began to discourse together 
a little unseasDnablj ; Corelli gently lays iJown his instrument. Being 
asked whether anything wns the matter with him; nothing, he replied, he 
was only afraid that he interrupted the conversation, Th 1 gaut p 
priety of this silonr censure, joined with his genteel and g d h u d 
answer, afforded great pleasure, even to the persons wh *o d t 

They begged him to resume hia instrument, assuring h m t th m 
time, that he might depend on ol! the attention which th as n 
quired, and which hia merit ought before to have comma d d — Lf f 
Handel. 

His six years' residence in Italy educated Handel's genius info 
a certainty, vigour and command of resources that made his after 
career one track of light. The forty years of after life are one 
continued triumph, a showering down of life and joy on an ex- 
pectant world. 

Although G m ff d y ncouragemeot both from 

people and pvi Eld ed h i best, and became the 

birthplace of h g F ine years after he began 

to conduct the [ h ) vilh the public and hap- 

piness in hia c 1 ^ PP ^ ^^ \i&&-a perfect. Then 
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he came for brief space amid the breakers. It is, indeed, rather 
wonderful tlmt he kept peace so long with those most refractory 
subjects, the singers, than that it should fail at last. Fail at last 
it did ! Handel was peremptory in his requisitions, the singing- 
birds obstinate in tlieir disobedience ; the public divided, and the 
majority went against Haodel. The following little recital of 
one of his many difficulties, with his prima-donnas, exhibits his 
character with amusing fidelity, 

" Having one day aomo words with Cuzzoni on hex refusing to sing Cara 
Immagine in Oilone, ' Oh Madame,' said he, ' jo saia bien que vnus fitea 
una veritable Diable, maia je yous ferai sjayoir, moi, que je suis Beelaa- 
bub le Ch^ des diables.' With this he took her up by the waist, swear- 
ing that, if she made any more words, he would fling her out of the win- 
dow. It is to be noted, (adds tlie biographer with Counsellor Ploydel-lika 
facetiousness,) that this was formerly one of the methods of executing 
criminals in Germany, a process not unlike that of the Tarpeian rock, and 
probably dei'ived from it." — Life of Handel. 

Senesino, too, was one of Handel's malcontent aids, the same 
of whom the famous anecdote is told, thus given in the Life of 
Haydn. 

" Senesino was to perform on a London theatre the qharactei ol -i ty- 
rant, in I know not what opera ; the celebrated rarmelli sustained that 
of an oppressed prince. Karinelli, who had been giving concerts in the 
country, arrived only a few hours before the representation, and the un- 
fortunate hero and the cruel tyrant saw one another for the first time on 
the stage. When Farinelli came to his first air, in which he supplicates 
for mercy, he sung it with such sweetness and expression, that the poor 
tyrant, totally forgetting himself, threw himself upon his neck and repeat- 
edly embraced him." 

The refined sensibility and power of free abandonment to the 
life of the moinent, displayed in this anecdote, had made Senesino 
the darling, the spoiled child of the public, so that they were 
ungrateful to their gieat father, Handel. But he could not bow 
to the breeze. He began life anew at the risk of the wealth he 
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had al eadj acquiied ind theai- d fficult es only urged him to 
new effoits The Oiatouo dawned upon his stimulated mind, 
and we maj ppihaps thank the humours of feenesino and Faus- 
tma for the eii'ittnce of the Messnh 

Ihe oratorios were not b ought iuiward without opposition. 
That part of the p ibhc which iii all ages walk? in clogs on the 
fi;iLen awa d and pief is a candle to the sun which accused So- 
crates of imp ety detiounced thu Taituffe of Moliere as irreli- 
Piious nhich furnishps liigply the Oxfiid piess in England, and 
imgs Its httle alarm bell aiiong om^elves at every profound and 
utiiversal ttatemeat ol ielif,ious expenence w as exceedingly dis- 
tre<ised that Handel should prohne the details of biblical history 
bj wedding them to his God given hai monies Religion, they 
cned was lost, she mu-^t be degtaded familiarized, she would 
no longer epeak with authority aftei she had been sung But, 
hippily owls hoot in vain m the eai of him whose soul is pos- 
SLSsed by the muee and Handel hke all the great, could not e\en 
tiiiersland the meaning of these petty cavils &eniu& is fear 
le^s , she nevei fancies herself wiaoi than (lod, aa piudence 
docs She is faithful foi she ha« been t usted, and feels the 
pieaenoe of God in herself too cleaily to douht hi? government 
ol the world 

Handel s great exertions at this period brought on an attack of 
paralys s which he cured by a course that show? his untamed, 
poweiful nature and illustrates in a hcmelywaythe saying 
Foitune favors the brave 

Like Ta'iso an J other such iervid and sanguine persona, if he 
could at last be persuaded to use a remedy foi any sickness, he 
always overdid the matter As for this paliied arm, — 

" It was (Iiought best for him to have recourse to the vapor tiatha at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, over which he sat three times as long as hath ever been the 
practice. Whoever knows anything of the nature of these baths, will, 
from this instance, form some idea of his surprising constitution, Hia 
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sweats were pi'ofuse beyond what can well be imagined, Hia cure, from 
the manner as well as the quickness with which it was wrought, passed 
with the nuns for a miracle. When, but a few hours from the time of his 
leaving the bath, they heard him at the organ in the principal church, aa 
well as convent, playing in a manner ao much beyond what they had ever 
heard or even imagined, it is not wonderful, that they should suppose the 
interposition of a higher power." 

He remained, however, some weeks longer at the baths to con- 
firm the cure, thus suddenly effected by means tliat would have 
destroyed a frame of less strength and energy. The more cruel 
ill of blindness fell upon his latest years, but he had already run 
an Olympian course, and could sit still with the palm and oak 
crowns upon his brows. 

Handel is a Greek in the fullness and summer glow of his na- 
ture, ill his directne^ of action and unrepentant steadfastness, I 
think also with a pleasure in wiiich I can hardly expect sympa- 
thy, since even his simple biogitphei sh inks from it with the air 
of " a peraoQ of quality on the fact that he was fond of good 
eating, and also ate a gi it dcdl Ab I e was neither epicure nor 
gourmand, I not only acoept the excuse of the biographer, that a 
person of his choleric nature, vast industry and energy, needed 
a great deal of susteoance ; but it seems to me perfectly in char- 
acter for one of his laa'ge heroic mould. I am aware that these 
are total abstinence days, especially in the regions of art and ro- 
mance ; but the Greeks were wiser and more beautiful, if less 
delicate than we ; and I am strongly reminded by all that is said 
of Handel cf a pictuie painted in their golden age The sub- 
ject was Hwcules at the couit of Admetuh, n the back Tround 
handmaids are mourning round the corpse of the de\otPd Alceste, 
while in the foreground the son of Jove is atisfying what seem 
to hia attendants an interminable hungei They are heaping 
baskets, hlling tans toiling up the stars with hufje jiints of 
meat ; the hero snaps his finder-, impalitnt toi the new (jourse, 
though many an empty trenchet bears traceii of what he has 
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already devoured. For why; a journey to Tartarus and ooa- 
quest of gloomy Dis would hardly, in the natural state of society, 
be undertaken on a biscuit and a glass of lemonade. And when 
England was yet fresh from her grand revolution, and John Bull 
still cordially enjoyed his yule logs and Christmas feasts, " glo- 
rious John Dryden" was not ashamed to write thus of the heroes, — ■ 

" And when tbe rage of hunger waa appeased." 

Then a man was not ashamed of being not only a man io mind, 
but every inch a man. And Handel suveiydid not neglect to 
labour after he had feasted. Beautiful are the upward tending, 
slender stemmed plants .' Not less beautiful and longer lived, 
those of stronger root, more powerful truok, more spreading 
branches ! Let each be true to his law ; concord, not monotony, 
is music. We thanlt thee. Nature, for Handel, we thank thee for 
Mozart ! Yet one story from the Life of Handel ere we pass on. 
It must interest all who have observed the same phenomenon of a 
person exquisitely alive to tho music of verse, stupified and be- 
wildered by other music. 

" Pope often met Handel at the Earl of Burlington's. One day after 
Handel had played some of the finest things he ever composed, Mr. Pope 
declared tliat they gave him no sort of pleasure ; that his ears were of that 
untoward make, and reprobate cast, as to receive his music, which he waa 
peraaaded was the best that could be, with as much indifiterence as the 
airs of a common ballad. A person of his excellent understanding, it is 
hard to HUflpect of affectation. And yet it is as hard to conceive how aa 
ear, so pevfectly attentive to all the delicacies of rhythm and poetical 
numbers, should be totally insensible to the charm of musical sounds. An 
attentiveness, too, which was as discernible in his manner of readii^, aa 
it is in his method of writing." — Life of Handel. 

The principal facts of that apparition which bore the name of 
Mozart, are well known. His precocious development was far 
more precocious than that of any other artist on record. (And 
liere let us observe another correspondence between music and 
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mathematics, that is, the early prodigies in childish form, which 
seem to say that neither the art nor the science requires the slow 
care of the gardener, Esperience, hut are plants indigenous to the 
soil, which need only air and light to lure them up to majestic 
stature.) Connected with this is his exquisite delicacy of organ- 
ization, unparalleled save in the history of the fairy Fine Ear, so 
that at sin years old he perceived a change of half a quarter of 
a note in the tuning of a violin, and fainted always at sound of 
the trumpet. The wonderful exploits which this accurate per- 
ception of and memory for sounds enabled hiin to perform, are 
known to every one, but I could read the story a hundred times 
yet, so great is its childish beauty. Again, allied with this are 
his extreme tenderness and loving nature. In this life (Schlich- 
tegroll's, translated by Bomhet) It is mentioned, " He would say 
ten times a day to those about him, ' Do you love me well V and 
whenever in jest they said ' No,' the tears would roll down his 
cheeks." I remember to have read elsewhere an anecdote of the 
same engaging character. " One day, when Mozart, (then in 
his seventh year,) was entering the prcsLnco chirabei of the em- 
press, he fell and hurt himself. The othei jonng princesses 
laughed, but Marie Antoinette took him up, und consoled him 
with many caresses. The little Mozart said t3 her, " You are 
good ; I will marry you," Well for the lovely princess, if com- 
mon men could have met and understood her lively and genial 
nature as genius could, in its childlike need of love. 

With thi3 great desire for sympathy in the aiFections was 
linked, as by nature it should be, an entire self-reliance in action, 
Mozart knew nothing but music ; on that the whole life of his 
soul w 1=! shed, but there he was as unerring and undoubting, as 
fertile ■\nd. aspiring. 

" At six years of age, silting down to play in presence of the emperor 
Francis, he addressed himself to hia majestj and asked ; ' Is not M. 
Wagenscil here? 'f/e must send for him; he understands the thiag.' 
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The emperor sent for Wogcnscil, and gave up his place to him by the 
Bide of the piano. ' Sir,' said Mozart to the composer, ' 1 am going to 
play one of your concertos ; you must turn over tha leaves for me.' The 
emperor said, in jest, to the little Wolfgang ; ' It is not very difficult to 
play with all one's fingers, but to play with only one, without seeing tho 
keys, would indeed be extraordinary.' Without manifesting the least sur- 
prise at this strange proposal, the child immediately began to play with a 
single finger, and with the greatest possible precision and clearness. He 
afterwards desired them to cover the keys of the pianOj and continued to 
play in Che same manner, as if ho had long practiced it. 

From his most tender age, Mozart, animated with the true feeling of his 
art, was never vain of the compliments paid him by the great. He only 
performed insignificant trifles when he had to do with people unacquainted 
with music. He played, on the contrary, with all the fire and attention 
of which he was capable, when in the presence of connoisseurs ; and his 
father was often obliged to have recourse tji artifice, in order to make the 
great men, before whom he v^as to exhibit, pass for such with him." 

Here, in childlike soft unconsciousness, Mozart acts the same 
part that Beethoven did, with cold imperial sarcasm, wheti the 
Allied Sovereigns were presented to him at Vienna. " I held 
myself ' vornehm,' " said Beethoveo, that is, treated them with 
dignified affahility ; and his srnile is one of saturnine hauteur, as 
he says it ; for the nature, so deeply glowing towards man, was 
coldly disdainful to those who would he more than men, merely 
by the aid of money and trappings. Mozart's attitude is the 
lovelier and more simple ; but Beethoven's lion tread and shake 
of the mane are grand too. 

The following anecdote shows, that Mozart (rare praise is this) 
was not less dignified and clear-sighted as a man than in his 
early childhood. 

" The Italians at the court of the Emperor, Joseph the Second, spoke 
of Mozart's first essays (when he was appointed chapel-master) with more 
jealousy than fairness, and the emperor, who scarcely ever judged for him 
self, WM easily carried away by their decisions. One day after hearing Ihe 
tehearsal of a comic opera, whieh he had himself demanded of Mozart, 
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he Baid to the composer, ' My dear Moz t th t a t o fl e for my ears ; 
there are too many notes there.' ' I aak j u maje ty'a j ardon,' replieil 
Mozart, dryly ; ' there are just aa many n t a as the e h uld be.' The 
emperor said nothing, and appeared rathe emba a d b the tsply ; but 
when the opera was performed, he bestowed o t t greatest enco- 



This anecdote certainly shows Joseph the Second to be not a 
mean man, if neither a sage nor a connoisseur. 

Read in connexion with the foregoing, the trails recorded of 
the artist during his wife's illness, (Life of Mozart, p. 309,) and 
you have a sketch of a most beautiful character. 

Combined with this melting sweetness, and extreme delicacy, 
was a prophetic energy of deep-seated fire io his genius. He 
inspires while he overwhelms you. The vigour, the tenderness, 
and far-reaching ken of his conceptions, were seconded by a 
range, a readiness, and flexibility in his talents for ojipression, 
which can only be told by the backoeyed comparison between 
him and Raphael. A life of such unceasing flow acd pathetic 
earnestness must at any rate have early exhausted the bodily 
energies. But the high-strung nerves of Moaart made him ex- 
cessive alike in his fondness for pleasure, and in the melancholy 
which was its reaction. His life was too eager and keen to last. 
The gift of presentiment, as mocji developed in his private his- 
tory as in bis works, offers a most interesting study to the philo- 
sophic observer, but one of too wide a scope for any discussion 

I shall not speak of Mozart as a whole man, for he was not so ; 
but rather the exquisite organ of a divine inspiration. He scarce 
ly look root on the soil ; not knowing common purposes, cares, 
or discretions, his life was all crowded with creative efforts, and 
veliement pleasures, or tender feelings between. His private 
character was that of a child, as ever he loved to be stimulated 
to compose by having fairy talus told to him by the voice of 
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affection. And when we consider haw inj irt Imds to usurp 
the whole of a man's Qti ttnce and musa mo t of all ta unfit for 
other modes of life, both ftom its st mulus to tl e sense'5 and ex- 
altation of the aoul, we have rather leiaon to wonder that the 
other four great ones In ed aeveie and manlil elites than that this 
remained a voluptuary and a fair child. The virtues of a child 
he had, — sincerity, tenderness, generosity, and reverence. In 
the generosity with which ho gave away the precious works of his 
genius, and the princely sweetness with which he conferred 
these favours, we are again reminded of Raphael. There are 
equally fine anecdotes of Haydn's value for him, and his for 
Haydn. Haydn answered the critics of " Don Giovanni," "I 
am not a judge of the dispute ; all that I know is, that Mozart is 
the greatest composer now existing." Mozart answered the 
critic on Haydn, " Sir, if you and 1 were hoth melted down 
together, we should not furnish materials for one Haydn." 

Richard GfBUr de Lion and Saladin ! 

We never hear the music of Moeart Co advantage, yet no ono 
can be a stranger to the character of his melodies. The idea 
charms me of a symbolical correspondence, not only between 
the soul of man and the productions of nature, but of a like har- 
mony, pervading every invention of his own. It seems he has 
not only " builded better than he knew," when following out the 
impulse of his genius, but in every mechanical invention, so that 
all the furniture of man's life is necessarily but an aftergrowth 
of nature. It seems clear that not only cveiy hue e^ery gem, 
every flower, every tree, has its oonesponlenf speciesm the race 
of man, but the same may bo said of mstiuments as obviously 
of the telescope, microscope, eompiss It is clearly the case 
with the musical instruments. As a child f at once thought of 
Mozart as the Flute, and to this day cannot think of one without 
the other. Nothing ever occurred to coahrm this fancy, till a 
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ypar or two since, in the book now before me, I found with de- 
light tlie following passage. 

" The moat remarkable circuxnstance in liis music, indBpendently of 
the geiiius displayed in it, ia the novel way in which he employs the 
orchestra, especially the wind inatruments. He draws surprising effect 
irom tkefivie, an instrument of which Cimaroaa hardly ever made any 

Ere bidding adieu to Mozart, to whom I have only turned your 
eyes, as the fowler directs those of the by-standers to the bird 
glancing through the heavens, which he had not skill to bring 
down, and consoles himself with thinking the fair bird shows 
truer, if farther, on the wing, I will insert three sonnets, so far 
interesting as showing the degree of truth with which these ob. 
tects appear to one, who has enjoved few opportunities of hearing 

that 



queen is a stately creature. The chief cow of the herd, who 
carries the bouquets and garlands to the chalet, has not a statelier 
pace." — Anne of Geierstein. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
The charms of roelody, in simple airs. 
By human voices sung, are always felt ; 
With thoughts responsive, careless hearers melt. 
Of secret ills, which oui' frail nature bears. 

We listen, weep, forget. But when the throng 
Of a great Master's thoughts, above the reach 
Of words or colors, wire and wood can teach 
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By laws which to the spirit-world belong, — 
When several parts, to tell one mood combined. 

Flash meaning on us we can ne'er express, 
Giving to mattor subtlest powers of Mind, 

Superior joys attentive souIb confess. 
The harmonj which suns and stars obey. 
Blesses our earth-bound atato with visions of superni 
BEETHOVEN. 
Most intellectual master of the art. 
Which, best of all, teaches the mind of man 
The universe in all its varied plan, — 
What atraugely mingled thoughts thy strains impart I 
Hera the faint tenor thvills the inmost heart. 
There the rich bass the Reason's balance shows ; 
Hera breathes the softest sigh that Love e'er knows ; 
There sudden fancios, seeming without chart. 

Float into wildest breezy interludes ; 
The past is all forgot, — hopea sweetly breathe, 
And our whole being glows, — when lo ! beneath 

The flowery brink, Despair's deop sob concludes ! 
Startled, we strive to free us from the chain, — 
Notes of high triumph swell, and we are thine again ! 

MOZART. 
If to the intellect and passions strong 
Beethoven speak, with such resistless power. 
Making us share the full creative hour. 
When his wand fixed wild Fancy's mystic throng. 
Oh nature's finest lyre ! to thee belong 
The deepest, softest tones of tenderness. 
Whose purity the listening angels bleaa. 
With silvery clearness of seraphic song. 
Sad are those chords, oh, heavenward striving soul I 
A love, which never found its home on earth. 
Pensively vibrates, even in thy mirth. 
And gentle laws thy lightest notes control ; 
Yet dear that sadne^ ! Spheral concords felt 
Purify most those hearts which most they melt 
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the Gierman of J, N. Forkel, author also of tho " Complete His- 
tory of Musio,") is by far the best of any of these records. It is 
exceedingly brief and simple, very bare of facts, but the wise, 
quiet enthusiasm of its tone, and the delicate discrimination of the 
remarks on the genius of Bach, bring us quite home to him and 
his artist-life. Bach certainly shines too loaely in the sky of his 
critic, who has lived in and by him, till he cannot see other souls 
in their due places, but would interrupt all hymns to other deities 
with " Great is Diana of the Ephesians !" But his woi-ship ia 
true to the object, il fal&e to the All, and the pure reverence of 
his dependence has made him fit to reproduce the genius which 
has fed hii inmost I fe All greatness should enfranchise its ad- 
mirers first froi 1 all other dominions, and then from its own. 
We cannot but Ih ik that Forkel hais seen, since writing this 
book, that he deified Bach too exclusively, but he can never feel 
the shame of blind or weak obsequiousness. His, if idolatry, waa 
yet in the spirit of true religion. 

The following extract from the preface, gives an idea of the 
spirit in which the whole book is wrilfen. 
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" How do I wigh I were able to describe, according to its merit, the 
Bublime genius of tbis first of all artists, whethev German of foreign ! 
After the honour of being bo great an ai'tist, so preBminent above all aa he 
was, there is perhaps no greater than that of being able duly to appreciate 
so entirely perfect an art, and to speak of it with judgment. He who can 
do the last, must have a mind not wholly uncongenial to that of the artiet 
himself, and has therefore, in some measure, the flattering probability in 
his favour, that he might perhaps have been capable of the first, if similar 
external relations had led him into the proper career. But I am not so 
presumptuous as to believe, that I could ever attain to such an honour. I 
am, on the contrary, thoroughly convinced, that no language in the world 
is rich enough to express all that might and should be said of the astonish- 
ing extent of such a genius. The more intimately we are acquainted with 
it, the more does our admiration increase. All our eulogiums, ptaises, 
and admiration, will always be, and remain no more than weih meant prat- 
tle. Whoever has had an opportunity of comparing together the works of 
art, of several centuries, will not find this deciai'ation exaggerated ; he will 
rather have adopted the opinion, that finch's worlis cannot be spoken of, 
by him who is fully acquainted with them, except with rapture, and some 
of them even with a kind of sacred awe. We may indeed conceive and 
explain his management of the internal mechanism of the art ; but how 
he contrived at the same time to inspire into this mechanic art, which he 
alone has attained in such high perfection, the living spirit which so pow- 
erfully attaches us even in his smallest works, willprobably be always 
felt and admired only, but never conceived." 

Of the materials for this narrative he says, 

" I am indebted to the two eldest sons of J S. Bach. 1 was not only 
personally acquainted with both, but kept up a constant correapondonce 
with them for many years, chiefly with C. Ph. Emanuel. The world 
knows that they were both great artists j but it perhaps does not know that 
to the last moment of their lives Ihey never spoke of their father's genius 
without enthusiasm and admiration. As I had from my early youth felt 
the same veneration for the genius of their father, it was a frequent theme 
of discussion with us, both in our conversations and correspondence. This 
made me by degi'ees so acquainted witi everything relative to J. S. Bach's 
life, genius, and works, that I may now hope to be able to give to the pub- 
lic not only some detailed, but also useful information on the subject. 

"1 have no other object whatever than to call the attention of thepub- 
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" Nat only the above mentioned, but many other able composers of tie 
earlier generations, of the family might undoubtedly have obtained much 
move important musicai offices, as weil as a more extensive reputatiun, and 
a more brilliant fortune, if they had been inclined to leave their native 
province, and to malte themaelvea knn«rn in other coutitries. But we do 
not find that any one of them ever felt an inclination for such an emigra- 
tion. Temperate and frugal by nature and education, they required but 
little to live; and the intellectual enjoyment, which theii art procured 
them, enabled them not only to be content without the gold chains, which 
used at that time to be given by great men to esteemed artists, as especial 
marksof honour, but also without the least envy to see them worn by others, 
who perhaps without these chains would not have been happy.'* 

Nothing is more pleasing than the account of the jubilee which 
this family had once a year. As they wore a large family, and 
scattered about in different cities, they met once a year and had 
thismusicat festival. 
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ng the tiino of their meeting were entirely mu- 
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" In himself possess his own desire 

Who comprehends Ma trust, and tj) the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

■ For wealth, or honoura, or for worldly state ; 
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Wliom they m nil follow, on whose head must fall, 
Lilto showers of maima, if thej come st all." 

A pretty story of liis childhood shows that he waa as earnest 
in the attainment of excellence, as indifFerent to notoriety. . 

" J, S. Bach was left an orphan at ten years of age, and waa obliged to 
have recourse to an elder brother, John Christopher, who was organist at 
Ovdtuff. IVom him he received the first instructiooB in playing on the 
clsvichocd. But his inclination and talent for music must have been al- 
ready very great at that time, since the pieces which his brother gave him 
to leai'n were so soon in his power, that he began with much eagerness to 
lock out for some that were more difficult. He had observed that his 
brother had a hook, in which were pieces by the most famous composers 
of the day, such as he wanted, and earnestly begged him to give it him. 
But it was constantly denied. His desire to possess the book was increased 
by the refusal, so that he at length sought means to get possession of it 
secretly. As it was kept in a cupboard, which had only a lattice door, and 
his bands were still small enough to pass tlirough, so that he could roll up 
the book, which was merely stitched in paper, and draw it out, ho did 
not long hesitate to make use of these favorable circumstances. But, for 
want of a candle, he could only copy it in moonlight nights ; and it took 
six whole months before he could finish his laborious task. At length, 
when he thov^bt himself safely possessed of the treasure, and intended to 
make good use of it in secret, his brother found it out, and took from him, 
without pity, the copy which had cost him so much pains ; and he did not 
recover it till his brother's death, which took place soon alter." 

Without pity indeed ! What a tale is told by these few words 
of all the child suffered from disappointment of the hopes and 
plans, which had been growing in his heart all those six months 
of secret toil ; hopes and plans too, so legitimate, on which a true 
parent or guardian would have smiled such delighted approval .' 
One can scarcely keep down the swelling heart at these instances 
of tyranny to children, far worse than the knouts and Siberia 
of the Russian despot, in this, that the domestic tyrant cannot ho 
wholly forgetful of the pain he is inflicting, though he may be too 
Btupid or too selfish to forsee 'he consequences of these early 
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wrongs, through, long years of mental conflict. A nature so 
strong and kindly as tiiat of Bach could not be cruslied in such 
ways. But with characters of less force the consequences are 
more cruel. I have Ifnown an instance of life-long injury from 
such an act as this. An elder brother gave a younger a book ; 
then, as soon as tile child became deeply interested in reading it, 
tore out two or three leaves. Yeai's after the blood boiled, and 
the eyes wept bitter tears of distrust in human sympathy, at re- 
membrance of this little act of wanton wrong. And the conduct 
of Bach's brother is more coldly cruel. 

The facts of his life are simple. Soon his great abilities dis- 
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tlie intuitive and the reasoning powers in liis nature, the depth 
of his self-reliance, the untiring severity of his self-criticism, and 
the glad, yet solemn religious fulness of his mental life. But al- 
ready my due limits are overstepped, and I am still more desir- 
ous to speak at some length of Beethoven. I shall content my- 
,. self with two or three passages, which not only indicate the pecu- 
liar scope of this musician, but are of universal application to 
whatever is good in art or literature. 

Bombet mentions this anecdote of Jomelli. 

" On arriving at Bologna, he went to see ttie celebrated Father Martini, 
without making himself known, and begged to ba received into the num- 
ber of his pupils. Martini gavo him a subject for a fugue ; and finding 
that he esocuted it in aBiiperior manner, ' Who are yon?' said he, 'are 
jou making game of me ? It is I who need to learn of you.' ' I am 
Jomelli, the professor, who is to write the opera to be performed here 
nest autumn, and I am come to ask you to teach me the groat art of never 
being embarrassed by my own ideas.' " 

There seems to have been no time in Bach's life when he 
needed to ask this question, the great one which Genius ever 
asks of Friendship. He did not need to flash out into clearness 
in another atmosphere than bis own. Always he seems the mas- 
ter, possessing, not possessed by, his idea. These creations did 
not come upon him as on the ancient prophets, dazzling, unex- 
pected, ever flowing from the centre of the universe. He waa 
not possessed by the muse ; he had not intervals of the second 
siglit. The thought and the symbol were one with him, and like 
Sliakspeare, he evolved from his own centre, rather than was 
drawn to the centre. He tells the univerae by living a self-cen- 
tred world. 

As becomes the greatest, he is not hasty, never presumptuous. 
We admire it in the child Mozart, that he executed at once the 
musical Umr de force prepared by the Emperor Francis, We 
admire still more Baeh'a manly caution and sense of the impor. 
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not every subject that is fit for such full harmony. Bach chose one him- 
self, and inimediatalj executed it, to the astonishment of all present, in 
the same magnificent a.nd leai-ncd manner as he had done that of the 
King." 

The following anecdote shows the same deeply intellectual 
modesty and candour, ajid when compared with the inspired rapid- 
ity of Mozart, marks the distinction made by the French between 
" uae savante origioalite" and " une rayonnaote oiigioalite." 

" He at length acquired such a high degree of facility, and, we may 
almost Bay, unlimited power over his instrument in all the modes, that 
there were hardly any mote difficulties for him. As well in his unpre- 
meditated fantasies, as in executing his other compositions, in which it ia 
well known that all the fingers of both hands are constantly employed, 
and have to make motions which are as strange and uncommon as the 
melodies themselves ; he is said to have possessed such certainty that he 
never miaaed a note. He had besides such an admirable facility in reading 
and executing the compositions of others, (which, indeed, were all easier 
than his own,) that ha once said to an acquaintance, that be really be- 
lieved be could play everything, without hesitatmg, at the first sight. He 
was, however, mistaken ; and the friend, to whom he had thus expressed his 
opinion, convinced him of it before a week was passed. He invited him 
one morning to breakfast, and laid upon the desk of his instrument, among 
other pieces, one which at- the first glance appeared to be very h'ifling. 
Bach came, and, according to his custom, went immediately to the instru- 
ment, partly to play, pai-tly to look over the music that lay on the desk. 
While he was turning over and playing them, his friend went into the 
nest room to prepare breakfast. In a few minutes. Bach got to the piece 
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which was destined to make him change hia opinion, and began to play 
it. But he had not proceeded far whsn he cams to a passage at which he 
stopped. He looked at it, began auew, and again stopped at the same 
passage. ' No,' he cailed out to his fviend, who wis laughing to himaelf 
in the nest room, at the same time going away from the instiument, ' one 
cannot play everything at first eight; it is not possible.' " 

A few more extracts which speak for themselves. 

" The clavichord and the organ are nearly related, but the style and 
mode of managing both instruments are aa different as their respective 
destination. What sounds well, or expresses something on the clavichord, 
expresses nothing on the organ, and vice versa. The best player on the 
clavichord, if he is not duly acquainted with the difference in the desfina- 
tiou and object of the two instruments, and does not know constantly how 
to keep it in view, will always be abad performer on the organ, as indeed 
is usually the case. Hitherto I have mot with only two exceptions. The 
one is John Sebastian liimaelf, and the second his eldest son, William 
Fiiedemann. Both were elegant performers on the clavichord ; but, when 
they came to the organ, no trace of the harpsichord player was to be per- 
ceived. Melody, harmony, motion, all was diiferent; that is, all was 
adapted to the nature of the insti'ument and ils destination. When I heard 
Will Ftiederaann on the harpsichord, all was delicate, elegant, and agree- 
able. When I heard him on the organ, I waa seized with reverential awe. 
There, all was pretty, here, all was grand and solemn. The same was the 
case with John Sebastian, but both in a much higher degree of perfection. 
W. Friedemann was here but a child to his father, and he most frankly 
concurred in this opinion. The organ compositions of this exti'aordinary 
man are full of the expression of devotion, solemnity, and dignity ; but his 
unpremeditated voluntaries on the organ, where nothing was lost in wri- 
ting down, are said to have been still more devout, solemn, dignified, and 
sublime. What is it that is most essentia! in this art ? I will aay what I 
know ; much, however, cannot be said, but must he felt." 

Tlien after some excellent obsorvations upon the organ, he 

" Bach, even in his secular compositions, disdained evory thing com- 
mon ; but in his compositions for the organ, he kept himself far more dis- 
tant from it: so that here he does not appear like a man, hut as a ti'ue dis- 
embodied spirit, who soars above everything nortal." 
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It does indeed seem, from all that is said of Bach on this score, 
tliat, as the organ was his proper instrument, and represents him, 
as the flute or violin might Mozart, so he that heard him on it 
enjoyed the sense of the true Miltonic Creation, thought too 
plenteous to be spoken of as rill, or stream, or fountain, but roll- 
ing and surging like a tide, marking its course by the largo 
divisions of seas and continents. 

I wish there was room to quote the fine story of the opera house 
at Berlin, p. 34, which shows how rapid and comprehensive was 
his intellectual sight in his own department; or ihe remarks on 
the nature of his harmony in that it was a multiplied melody, pp. 
43, 43, or on the severe truth and dignity of his conduct to his 
pupils and the public, p. 76. But I must content myself with 
the following passages, which, beside, lose much hy mutilation. 

" The ideas of harmony and modulation can scarcely be separated, so 
nearly are they related to eaci: other. And yet they are different. By 
harmony we must understand the concord or coincideaco of the various 
parts ; by modulation, their progression, 

" 111 most composers you find that their modulation, or if you will, their 
harmony, adtances slowly. In musical pieces to be executed by numai-- 
ous performers, in large buildings, as, for example, in churches, where a 
loud sound can die away hut slowly, this ai-rangement indisputably shows 
the prudence of a composer, who wishes to have his work produce the 
beat possible effect. But in instrumental or chamber music, that alow pro- 
gress ia not a proof of prudence, but, far oftener, a sign that the composer 
was not sufficiently rich in ideas. Bach has distinguished this very well. 
In his great vocal compositions, he well knew how to repress his fancy, 
which, otherwise, overflowed with ideas ; but, in his insti-umental muaio 
this reserve was not necessary. As he, besides, never worked for the 
crowd, but always had in his mind his ideal of perfection, without any 
view to approbation or the like, he bad no reason whatever for giving less 
than ho had, and could give, and in fact he has never dene this. Hence 
ill the modulation of his instrumental worlo, every advance is a new 
thought, a constantly progressive life and motion, within the circle of the 
modes chosen, and those nearly related to them. Of the harmony which 
he adopts he retains the greatest pai-t, but, at every advance he raingleo 
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something related to it ; and in this manner he pcooeeila to the end of a 
piece, 30 softly, so gently, and gcadnally, that no leap, or harah transition 
ia to he felt; and yet no bai ([ may almost say, no part of a. bar,) is like 
anotlier. With him, every transition was required to have a connexion 
with the preceding idea, and appears to be a necessary consequence of it 
He knew not, or rather he disdained those sudden sallies, by whii,h many 
composers attempt to surprise their hearers. Even in his chiomatico, tho 
advances ai'e so soft and tender, that wo scarcely perceive their distances, 
though often very great." 

"Ill other departments ha had rivals; but in the fugue, and aE the 
kinds of canon and counterpoint related to it, he stands quite alone, and so 
alone, that all around him, is, as it were, dBsart and void. « » • 
It (his fugue) fulfils all the conditions which we are otherwise accustomed 
to demand, only of more free species of composition, A highly charac- 
teristic theme, an uninterrupted principal melody, wholly derived from it, 
BJid equally characteristic from the beginning to the end ; not mere accom- 
paniment in the other parts, but in each of them an independent melody, 
according with the otJiers, also from the beginning to the end; freedom, 
lightness, and fluency in the progress of the whole, inexhaustible variety 
of modulation combined with perfect purity; the exclusion of every arbi- 
trary note, not necessarily belonging to the whole ; unity and diversity in 
the style, rhythmus, and measure ; and lastly, a life difiused through the 
whole, so that it sometimes appears to the performer or hearer, as if every 
single note were animated ; these are the properties of Bach's fugue, — 
properties which excite admiration and astonishment in every judge, who 
knows what a mass of intellectual energy is required for the production of 
such works. I must say still more. All Bach's fugues, composed in the 
years of his maturity, have the above-mentioned properties in common ; 
they are all endowed with equally great excellencies, but each in a differ- 
ent manner. Each has his own precisely defined character ; and depen- 
dent upon that, its own turns in melody and harmony. When we know 
and can perform one, we really know only one, and can perform but one ; 
whereas wo know and can play whole folios full of fugues by other com- 
posers of Bach's time, as soon as we have comprehended and rendered fa- 
miliar to our hand, the turns of a single one. ' 

He disdained any display of his powers. If they were made 
obvious otherwise than in the beauty and fullness of what was 
id, it was in euch a way as this. 
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was for him the title of honour. It is noble and imposing when 
Frederic the Second says to his courtiers, " with a kind of agita- 
tion, ' Gentlemen, Old Bach has come.' " 

" He laboured for himself, like every true genius ; he fulfilled his own 
wish, satisfied hia own taste, chose his subjects according to his own 
opinion, and lastly, derived the mos*' pleasure from nis own approbation. 
The applause of connoisseurs could not then fail him, and, in fact, never 
did fail him. How else could a real work of art be prodooed ! The artist, 
who endeavours to make his works so as to suit some particular class of 
Bmatauca, either has no genius, or abuses it. To follow the prevailing 
taste of the many, needs, a,t the most, some dexterity in a very partial 
manner of 'reatir^ tones. Artists of this description may be compared to 
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hanii;, who must also make his goods so that Ms customers can 
le of them. Bach iievev submitted to such coaditions. He thought 
it may form the public, hilt that the public does not form the 



But it would please me best, if I could print here the whole of 
the concluding chapter of this little hook. It shows a fulness 
and depth of feeling, objects are seen fiom a high platform of cul- 
ture, which make it invaluable to thoso of us who are groping in 
a denser atmosphere after the beautiful. It is a slight scroll, 
which implies ages of the noblest effort, and so clear a perception 
of laws, that its expression, if excessive in the particular, ia never 
extravagant on the whole ; a true aod worthy outpouring of 
homage, so true that its most technical details suggest the canons 
by which all the various exhibitions of man's genius are to be 
viewed, and silences, with silver clarion tone, the barking of 
partial and exclusive contioisseurship. The person who should 
republish such a book in this country would be truly a benefactor. 
Both this and the Life of Haodel I have seen only in the London 
edition. The latter is probably out of print ; but the substaace 
of it, or rather the only pregnant traits from it have been given 
here. This life of Bach should be read, as its great subject 
should be viewed, as a whole. 

The entertaining memoir of Beethoven by Ries and Wegeler 
has been, in some measure, made known to us through the 
English periodicals. I have never geen the book myself. That to 
which I shall refer is the life of Beethoven by Schindler, to whon^ 
Beethoven confided the task of writing it, in case of the failure 
of another friend, whom he somewhat preferred. 

Schindler, if iaadequato to take an observation of his subject 
from any very high point of view, has the merit of simplicity, 
fidelity, strict accuracy according to his power of discerning, 
and a devout reverence both for the art, and this greatest ex. 
emplar, of the art. He is one of those devout Germans who can 
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cling for so many years to a single flower, nor feel that tliey have 
rifled all ifs aweels. There are in Rome, Germaos who give 
their lives to L'opy the great masters in the art of painting, nor 
evqr feel that they can get deep enough into knowledge of the 
beauty already produced to pass out ioto reproduction. They 
would never weary through the still night of tending the lights 
for the grand Mass. Schiodler is of this stamp ; a patient stu- 
dent, most faithful, aad, those of more electric natures will per- 
haps say, a little dull. 

He is very indignant at the more sprightly sketches of Rica 
and Bettiiia Brentaiio. Ries, indeed, is probably inaccurate in 
detail, yet there is a truth in the whole impressiou. received from 
him. It was in the first farvour of hia youth that he knew Bee- 
thoven ; he was afterwards long separated from him ; in his book 
we must expect to see rather Ries, tinder the influence of Beetho- 
ven, than the master's neif. Yet there is always deeper truth in 
this manifestation of life through life, if we can look at it aright, 
than in any attempt at an exact copy of the original. Let only 
the reader read poetically, and Germany iit/ Madame de Stael, 
Walleastein bi/ Schiller, Beethoven by Ries, are not the less true 
for being inaccurate. It is the same as with the Madonna by 
Guide, or h) Murillo. 

As for Betlina, it was evident lo every discerning reader that 
the great man never talked so; the whole narration ia overflowed 
with Bettioa rose-colour. Schindler grimly says, the good Bet- 
tina makes him appear as a Word Hero / and we cannot hut 
for a moment share his contempt, as we admire the granite lacon- 
ism of Beethoven's real style, which is beyond any other, the short 
hand of Genius. Yet " the good Bettina" gives us the soul of the 
inatter. Her description of his manner of seizing a melody 
and then gathering together from every side all that belonged to 
ii, and tiie saying, " other men are touched by something good. 
Artists are ftery ; they do not weep," are Beethoven's, whether 
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he really said them or not, "You say that Shakspeare never 
meant to express this ! What then ? his genius meant it !" 

The impression Schiiidlor gives of Beethoven differs from tnat 
given by Ries or Bettina only in this, that the giant ia seen 
through uncoloured glass ; the liaeamenls are t!ie same in all tbe 

The direction left by Beethoven himself to his biographer is as 
follows. " Tell the truth with severe fidelity of me and all con- 
nected with me, without regard to whom it may hit, whether 
others or myself," 

Ho was born I7th Dee. 1770. It is pleasing to the fancy to 
know that his mother's name was Maria Magdalena. She died 
when he was seventeen, so that a cabalistic number repeats itself 
the magical three times in the very first statement of his destiny. 

The first thirty years of his life were all sunshine. His ge- 
nius was early acknowledged, and princely friends enabled him 
to give it free play, by providing for his simple wants ia daily 
life. Notwithstanding his uncompromising democracy, which, 
from the earliest period, paid no regard to rank and power, but 
insisted that those he met should show themselves worthy as men 
and citizens, before he would have anything to do with them, he 
was received with joy into the highest circles of Vienna. Van 
Swieten, the emperor's physician, one of those Germans, who, 
after the labors of the day, find rest in giving the whole night to 
music, and who was so situated that he conld collect round him 
all that waS best in the art, was one of his firmest friends. Prince 
and Princess Lichnowsky constituted themselves his foster-pa- 
rents, and were not to be deterred from their wise and tender 
care by the often perverse and impetuous conduct of their adopted 
son, who indeed tried tJiem severely, for he was (eio gewaltig 
natur) "a vehement nature," that broke through all limits and 
always had lo run his head against a barrier, before he could be 
convinced of its existence. Of the princess, Beethoven says ; 
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" With love like that of a grandmother, she sought to educate and 
foster me, wliicli she carried so far as often to come near having 
a glass bell put over me, lest somewhat unworthy should touch or 
even breathe on me." Their house is described as "eine frei- 
hafcn der Hutnanitat und feinera silte," the home of all that is 
genial, noble and refined. 

In these first years, the displays of his uncompromising nature 
affect us with delight, for they have not yet that hue of tragedy, 
which they assumed after he was brought more decidedly into op- 
position with the world Heie wildly great and free, as after- 
wards sternly and disdainfully so, he is, wa'sing or waning, still 
the same oib, heie moie faiilj, there more pathetically noble. 

He eaily took the resolution, by which he held fast through 
life, " against criticisms or attacks of any kind, so long as they 
did not touch his honoui, but were aimed solely at his artist-\ife, 
never to defend himscll Hp was not indifterent to the opinion of 
the good, but igaored as much as possible the a^aults of the hod, 
even when they went so far as to ippoint hirr a place in the mad 
house." For that vein in human nature, which has ftowed un- 
exhausted ever since the days of " I am not mad, most noble Fes- 
tQS," making men class as magic or madness all that surpasses 
the range of their com pi eh en =1011 aad culture, manifested itself 
in full energy among the contempoianos of Beethoien When 
he published one of his gieatest woiks, the cntic declared him 
"now (in the very meridian of his genius) ripe foi the mad house." 
For why? "We do not understand it; we never had such 
thoughts; we cannot even read and execute them." Ah men ! 
almost your ingratitude doth at times convince that you are 
wholly unworthy the visitations of the Divine ! 

But Beethoven " was an artist-nature ;" he had his work to do, 
and could not slop to weep, either pitying or indignant tears. 
" If il amuses those people to say or to write such things of me, 
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do not disturb them," was his maxim, to which he remained trus 
through all the calamities of his " artist-life." 

Gentleness and forbearance were virtues of which he was inca- 
palile. His spirit was deeply loviog, but stern. Incapable him- 
self of vice or meanness, he could not hope anything from men 
fhat were not ao. He could not try experiments ; he could not 
pardon. If at all dissati'jfled with a man he had done with him 
forever. This unoorapromismg temper he camel out even in 
his friendliest relations The moment a man cea&ed to be impor- 
tant to him or he to the man ho left off seeing him ■ind Ihey did 
not meet again peihaps fjr twentj yeais But when they did 
meet, the connexion was full and true as at first The incon- 
veniences of such proceedings in the conventional world are ob. 
vious, but Beethoven 1 new onh the woild of souls 

" In man he siw only t\ e ma Rani aid waalth wtrp (o Iiim mere 
accidents, to which he attaclmd nii impDrtance To bow before Mammon 
and his mintstera 1 e CO aideied abailute bla<!| heiny the deppest degra- 
dation to the man who hadgenms fov his dower. The rich man must 
show himself noble and benelioent, if he would be honoured by the least 
attention from Beethoven." "He thought that the Spirit, the Divino in 
man, must always maintain its preeminence over tho material and tem- 
porary ; that, being the immediate gift of the Creator, it obliged its pos- 
aeegor to go before other men as a guiding light." 

How far his high feeling of responsibility, and clear sight of 
his o'An poMtion in the nn \erse were from arrogance, he showed 
alwi)s by h = aveisioti to servile- homage. He left one of his 
Jodo'inE; housts beoauw the people would crowd the adjacent 
bnlge to gaze on him as he went out ; another because the aris- 
tocratic propiietor ibashed before his genius, would never meet 
hiiii without making ao many humble reverences, as if to a do- 
me=(iieited god He says m one of the letters to Julietta, " I am 
persecuted b^ kindness which I think I wish to deserve es little 
as J really do deserve it. Humility of man before man,— it paina 
nie ; and when I regard myself in connexion with the u 
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what am I ? and what is he whom they name Greatest ? And 
yet there is the godlike in man." 

" Notwithstanding the many temptationa to which he wbs exposod, he, 
lilte each other demigod, knew how to preserve his virtue without a stain. 
Thus his inner sense for virtue remained ever pure, nor could he suffer 
anything about him of dubious aspect on the moral aide. In this respect 
he was oonacioua of no error, but made his pilgrimage through life in un- 
touched maidenly purity. The serene muae, who had so highly gifted and 
elected him to her own service, gave in every wise to his faculties the up- 
ward direction, and protected him, even in actistical reference, i^ainsl the 
slightest contact with vulgarity, which, in life as in art, was to him a tor- 
ture." — " Ah, had he but carried the same clearness into the business 
transactions of h 

So sighs thefdhhkhg wmh upeded 

by the transact 1 lb wn fkU t Idhm with 

sordid, contennp bl p 

Thus in unb kapuy Ip dlf pe Ip incely 

bouQties and fr b ' h p d d i oiiious 

development of 1 p p d h fi h years of 

his life. But d h 1 f h p od p pon him 

the cruel diso d h m f 11 1 I 1 ch im- 

mured him ap !h fhwkgl d beg- 

gared him for h f 1 1 f f 1 1 1 i h ceased 

to lavish on others. 

After his fate was decided he never complained, but what lay 
in the secret soul is sh"wn by tha following paper. 

" During the summer ho lived at Heiligenstadt, by the advice of his 
physician, and in the autumn wrote the following testament : — 

" ye men, who esteem or declare me unkind, morose, or misanthropic, 
what injustice you do me ; you know not the secret causes of that which 
BO seema. My heart and my mind were from childhood disposed to the 
tender feelings of good will. Even to perform groat actions was 1 ever 
disposed. But think only that for six years this ill has been growing upon 
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me, made worse by unwise physicians ; that from jcac to yoar I have been 
deceived in tlie hope of growing better ; finally constrained to the survey 
of this as a permanent evil, whose cure will require years, or ia perhaps 
impoBsible. Bom with a fiery, lively tamparament, even susceptible to 
the distractions of society, must I early sever myself, lonely pass my life. 
If i attempted, in spite of my ill, intercourse with others, O how cruelly 
was I then repulsed by the doubly gloomy experience of ray bad hearing ; 
and yet it was not possible for me to aay to men, speak louder, scream, for 
I am deaf! Ah, how would it be possible for me to make known the 
weakneaa of a sense which ought to be more perfect in me than in others, 
a sense which I once possessed in the greatest perfection, in a perfection 
certainly beyond most of my profeasioii. O I cannot do it Therefore 
pardon, if you ase me draw back when I would willingly mingle with 
you. My misfortune is a double woe, that through it I must be misunder- 
stood. For me the refreshment of companionship, the finer pleasures of 
conversation, mutual outpourings can have no place. As an exile must 
I live ! If I approach a company, a hot anguish falls upon me, while I 
fear to be put in danger of esposing my situation. So has it been this 
half year that I have passed in the country. The advice of my friendly 
physician, that 1 should spare my hearing, suited well my present disposi- 
tion, although many times I have let myself be misled by the desire for 
society. Bat what humiliation, when some one stood near me, and horn 
afar heard the flute, and I heai'd nothing, or heard the Shepherd sing,' 
and I iiaard nothing. Such occurrences brought me neai' to despair; lit- 
tle was wanting that I should, myself, put an end to my life. Only she. 
Art, she held me back ! Ah I it seemed to me impossible to leave the 
world before 1 had brought to light ail which lay'in my mind. And so I 
lengthened out this miserable Ufs, so truly miserable, as that a swift 
change can throw me from the beat state into the worst. Patience, it is 
said, I must now take for my guide, t have so. Constant, I hope, shall 
my resolution be to endure till the inexorable Fates shall be pleased to 
break the thread. Perhaps goes it better, perhaps not, I am prepared. 
Already in my twenty-eighth year constrained to become a philosopher. 
It is not easy, for the artist harder than any other man. O God, thou 
lookest down upon my soul, thou knowest that love to man and inclination 
to well-doing dwell there. men, when you at some future time read 
this, then think that you have done me injustice, and the unhappy, let 
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Lim be comforted by finding one of his race, who in defiance of all 
hindrances of nature has done all possible to liim to be received in the 

rank of worthy artists and men. You, my brothers, Carl and ', so 

30011 as I am dead, if Professor Suhmidt is yet living, pray him in my 
name that he will describe my disease, and add this writing to the account 
of it, that at least as much as possible the world may be reconcCed witll 
me after mj death. At the same time I declare you two the heirs of my little 
properly, (if I may call it so). Divide it honourably, ^ee, and help one 
another. What you have done against me has been, as you know, long 
since pardoned. Thee, brother Carl, I especially thank for thy lately 
shown attachment. My wish is that you may have a better life, freer from 
care than mine. Recommend to youi' children virtue, that alone can 
make happy, not gold. I speak from experience. For this it was that 
raised up myself from misery ; this and my art I thank, that I did not end 
my life by my own hand. Farewell and love one another. All friends I 
thank, especially Prince Lichnowsky and. Professor Schmidt. I wish the 
insti'uments given me by Prince L. to be preserved with care by one of 
jou, jat let no strife arise between you on that account. So soon as 
they are needed for some more Qseful purpose, sell them. Joyful am I 
that even in the grave I may be of use to you. Thus with joy may I greet 
death ; yet comes it earlier than I can unfold my artist powers, it will, 
notwithstanding my hard destiny, come too early, and I would wish it de- 
layed ; however I would be satislied that it freed me from a state of end- 
less suffering. Come when thou wilt, I go courageously to meet thee. 
Farewell, and forget me not wholly in death ; I have deserved that you 
should not, for in my life I thought often of you, and of making you 
happy ; be so. 

" LUDWIG V. 

"HeUlgenaiadl, Clh Ooloher, JS«3." 



" So take I then a sad farewell of thee. Yes ! the beloved hope, which 
I brought hither, to be cured at least to a certain point, must now wholly 
leave me. As the loaves fall in autumn, are withered, so has also this 
withered for me. Almost as I came hither, so go I forth, even the high 
course, which inspiped me oft in the fair summer days, is vanished. O 
Providence, let once again a cleai' day of joy shine for me, so long already 
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hn the inward echo of true joy beoti unknowri to me. When, when, 
God, can I feel it again in the temple of nature and of man ? — Never ? 
No I that would be too cruel ! " 

The deep love shown m these w Drds love sucli as only pi'oud 
and stiong natures know, was nut only deMined to bo wounded 
in its geneial lelations with mankind through this calamity. 
The woman he loved, the lospinng muse of some of his divineet 
compositions, to whom he w rites, " Is not our lo\ e a true heavenly 
palace, also as firm as the fortress of heaven," was unworthy. 
In a world where millions of souls are pining and perishing for 
want of an inexhaustible fountain of love and grandeur, this soul, 
which was indeed such an one, could love in vain. This eldest 
son, this rightful heir of nature, in some secret hour, writes at 
this period, " Only love, that alone could give thee a happier 
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thinks of Beethoven ? His was indeed the best consolation of life. 
" To him a God gave to tell what he sutfered," as also the deep 
joys of knowledge that spring from suffering. As he descends 
to "the divine deeps of sorrow," and calls up, with spells known 
ouly to those so initiated, forms so far more holy, radiant, and 
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inding than are known in regions of cheerful light, can we 
wish him a happier life ? He has been baptized with fire, others 
only with water. He has given all his life and won the holy 
sepulchre and a fragment, at least, of the true cross. The solemn 
command, the mighty eontroul of various forces which makes 

" Time flowing in the iniddla of the night. 
And all things (rushing) to the day of doom," 

the searching through all the caverns of life for the deepest 
thought, and the winged uprise of feeling when it Is attained ; 
were not these wonders much, aided by the calamity, which took 
tills great genius from the outward world, and forced him to con- 
centrate just as he had attained command of his forces 1 

Friendly affection, indeed, was not wanting to the great 
master ; but who could be his equal friend 1 It was impossible ; 
he might have found a love, but eould not a friend in the same 
century with himself But men were earnest to serve and wo- 
men to venerate him. Schindler, as well as others, devoted 
many of the best years of life to him. A beautiful trait of affec- 
tion is mentioned of the Countess Marie Erdody, a friend dear to 
Beetlioven, who, in the park which surrounds her Hungarian pal- 
ace, erected a temple which she dedicated to him. 

Beethoven had two brotliers. The one, Johann, seems to have 
been father stupid and selfish timn actively had. The character 
of his mind is best shown by his saying to the great master, 
" you will never succeed as well as I have." We have all, pi-ob. 
bably, in memory instances where the reproving angel of the 
family, the one wiiose thinking mind, grace, and purity, may pos. 
sibly atone for the worthless lives of all the rest, is spoken of ag 
the unsuccessful member, because he has not laid up treasures 
there where moth or rust do- corrupt, and ever as we hear such re- 
marks, we are tempted to answer by asking, " what is the news 
from Sodom and Gomorrah t" But the farce of Beethoven's not 
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succeeding is somewhat broad, even in a world where many such 
sayings echo through the streets. At another time Johann, hav- 
ing become proprietor of a little estate, sent into Beethoven's 
lodging a new year card on which was written Johann van Bee- 
thoven Gutshesitzer, (possessor of an estate,) to which tlie Miister 
returned one inscribed Ludwig van Beethoven Himbesilzer, 
{possessor of a brain.) This Gutsbcsitzer refused his great 
brother a trifling aid in his last illness, applied for by the friends 
who had constituted themselves his attendants, and showed to- 
wards him systematic selfishness and vulgarity of feeling. Carl, 
the other brother, under the mask of atfeclionate attention, plun- 
dered him both of his gains and the splendid presents often made 
him, and kept away by misrepresentations and falsehood all those 
who would have sincerely served him. This was the easier, in 
that the usual unfortunate effect of deafness of producing distrust 
was increased in Beethoven's case by signal instances of treach- 
ery, shown towards him in the first years of incapacity to man- 
age his aifairs as he had done before hia malady. This sad dis- 
trust poisoned the rest of his life ; but it was his only unworthi- 
ness ; let us not dwell upon it. This brother, Carl, was Beetho- 
ven's evil genius, and his malignant infiueooe did not cease with 
his life. He bequeathed to his brother the care of an only son, 
and Beethoven assumed the guardianship with that high feeling 
of the duties it involved, to be expected from one of his severe and 
pure temper. The first step he was obliged to take was to with- 
d a he boj f om the society and care ft tl n 

o hj wo an und vhoso influence no ood uld b h p d 
ftnayl gdoelr him. The law- u t n 1 1 1 d f tl 
pu p se w! cl la ted everal years, was j nju u t B 
tho e s health and fl ctually impeded tli [ at n f 1 | 
elic power. Foi he was one " who so abhorred vice and mean 
ness that he could not bear to hear them spoken of, much less suf- 
fer them near him ; yet now was obliged to think of them, nay. 
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carefully to collect evidence in proof of their existence, and that 
in the person of a near connexion." This quite poisoned the at- 
mosphere of !iis ideal world, and destroyed for the time all creei- 
tive glow. On account of the van prefixed to his name, the cause 
was, at first, brought before the tribunal of nobility. They called 
on Beethoven to show them his credentials of noble birth. 
"Here!" he replied, putting his hand to head and heart. But 
as these nobles mostly derived their titles from the head and heart 

self re- 

e of his 
last ob- 
aiready 

red con- 
Roman 

sake he 
1 not for 

piration. No tragedy is deeper than tne perusal oi hie letters to 
the young man, so brief and so significant, so stera and so tender. 
The joy and love at every sign of goodness, the profound indig- 
nation at failure and falsehood, the power of forgiving but not of 
excusing, the sentiment of the true value of life, so rocky calm, 
that with all its height it never seema exalted, make these letters 
a biblical chapter in the protest of modern days against the back- 
slidings of the multitude. The lover of man, the despiser of 
men, he who writes, "Recommend to your children virtue; that 
alone can make happy, not gold ; I speak from e^erience," is 
fully painted in these letters. 
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In 1 lateh published novel " Night and Morning," Bulwer haa 
well depicted the viay in whioh a strong character overshoots its 
mark lo the care ot a weak one. The belief of Philip that his 
weakei brother will abide by a conviction or a promise, with the 
same steaiJ fastness that he himself could ; the unfavourable ac- 
tion of his disinteiested sacrifices on the character of his charge, 
and the impoasibility tliat the soft, selfish child should sympathize 
with the conflicts or decisions of the strong and noble mind ; the 
undue rapidity with which Phil p draws inferences, false to the 
subject because too largp for it , all this tragedy of common life 
isrepiesenfed mth Rembrandt power of shadow in the history of 
Beethoven and his nephew The ingratitude of the youth is un- 
surpassed, and the niluie it wronged was one of the deepest ca- 
pacity foi sufiericg from the discovery of such basenesa. Many 
years t 1 d th a I drama , its catastrophe was the death of 
this gr at ma t caused bj the child of his love neglecting to 
call a phys an be ause he wanted to play at billiards. 

His lean rlhy ; his adopted child unworthy; his 
brothe unw rthy \ et though his misfortunes in these respects 
seem s n^ul , h y p ang from no chance. Here, as elsewhere, 
" mind and destiny are two names for one idea." His colossal 
step terrified those around him ; they wished him away from the 
earth, lest he should trample down their mud-hovels ; Ihey bound 
him in confiding sleep, or, Judas-like, betrayed with a base kiss 
of fealty. His genius excited no respect in narrow minds ; his 
entire want of discretion in the economy of life lefi him, they 
thought, their lawful prey. Yet across the dark picture shines a 
gleam of almost unparalleled lustre, for " she. Art, she held 
Wm up." 

I will not give various instances of feiiure in promises from 
the rich and noble, piracy from publishers, nor even some details 
of his domestic plagues, in which he displays a breadth of hu- 
mour, and stately savage sarcasm, refreshing in their place. But 
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I will not give any of these, nor any of liis letters, because the 
limits forbid to give them all, and they require liglit from one an- 
other. In such an account as the present, a mere sketch is all 
that can be attempted, 

A few passages will speak for themselves. Goethe neglected 
to lend his aid to the artist for whom lie had expressed such ad- 
miration, at a time when he might have done so without any in- 
convenience. Perhaps Beethoven's letter (quoted No. V. of the 
Dial, Essay on Goethe) may furnish an explanation of this. Che- 
rubini omitted to answer Beethoven's affectionate and magnani. 
raous letter, though he complied with the request it contained. 
But " the good Betlina" was faithful to her professions, and of es- 
sential use to Beethoven, by interesting her family in the conduct 
of his affairs. 

He could not, for any purpose, accommodate himself to courts, 
or recognize their claims to homage. Two or three orders giveo 
him for works, which might have secured him the regard of the 
imperial family, he could not obey. Whenever he attemptod to 
compose them, he found that the degree of restriction put upon 
him by the Emperor's taste hampered him too much. The one 
he did compose for such a purpose, the " Glorreiche Augenblick," 
Schindler speaks of as one of the least excellent of his works. 

He could not bear to give lessons to the Archduke Rudolph, 
both because he detested giving regular lessons at all, and be- 
cause he could not accommodate himself to the ceremonies of a 
court. Indeed it is evident enough from a letter of the Arch- 
duke's, quoted by Schindler as showing most condescending re- 
gard, how unfit it was for the lion-king to dance in gilded chains 
amid these mummeries. 

Individuals in that princely class he admired, and could be just 
to, for his democracy was very unlike that fierce vulgar radical- 
ism which assumes that the rich and great muM be bad. His was 
only vindication of the rights of man ; he^ could see merit if 
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seated on a throne, as clearly as if at a cobbler's 'stall. The 
Archduke Karl, to whom Kiirner dedicated his heroic niuee, was 
the object of his admiration also. The Empress of Russia, too, 
he admired. 

" Whoever wished to learn of him was obliged to follow his 
steps everywhere, for to teach, or say anything, at an appointed 
time was to him imptssible Also he would stop immediatelj , it 
he found his companion not sufficiently leised in the matter 1 5 
keep step with him " He could not haringut , he must al\n\s 
be drawn out. 

Amid all the raiseries of his houselvtep ng oi othei disturb 
ances, (and here, did space peimit, I should like tu quote his hu 
mourous notice of his "four had dajs," when he was almost 
starved,) he had lecouise to his art " He would be fretted a lit 
tie while ; then snatch up the scoie and wiite ' notfn iin nothen,' 
as he was wont to call them, and foiget the plague " 

When quite out of health and spirits he restoifd him&elf by 
the composition of a grand mass This " great, solemn mass," 
as he calls it in hia lettci to Cherubim, wa^i offered to the ditierent 
courts of Europe for fifty ducats. The Prussiin ambassador in 
a diplomatic letter attempted to get it for aa order and ribbon. 
Beethoven merely wrote in reply, "fifty ducats." He indeed 
was as disdainful of gold chains and orders as Bach was indiffer- 

Although thus haughty, so much so that he would never re- 
ceive a visit from Rossini, because, though he admitted that the 
Italian had genius, he thought he had not cultivated it with 
that devout severity proper to the artist, and was, consequently, 
corrupting the public taste, he was not only generous in his joy 
at any eshibltion of the true spirit from others, but tenderly 
grateful for intelligent sympathy with himself, as is shown in the 
following beautiful n 
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" Countess S. brought him on her return from , German words bj 

Herr Scholz, written for his first mass. He opened the paper aa wc were 
seated together at the table. When he came to the ' Qui toUis,' tears 
streamed from hi! eyes, aiid he was obliged to slop, so deeply was he 
moved by the ioexpressibly beautiful words. He cried, *Ja 1 so habe ich 
gefahlt, aSs ich dieses schrieb,' ' yes, this was what I felt when I wrote it.' 

They were such tears as might have been shed on tlic jubilee 
of what he loved so much, Schiller's Ode to Joy. 

' Be welcone llio s 
Tl 13 emb ace for the ■ihcio no Id 

Happj the man whi gave tl e blias to Beethoven of feeling his 
ll ought not only recognised but undeistood l ears of undis- 
ceinmg censure an i bearcely less uniiscern ig homage aie ob 
i terated by tV e one irue vibration from the hi: art f a ft,lIoH man 
TAen the genius i& at home oa earth nhen anotbei soul knows 
not only what he wntp but what he felt when he wrote it 

The music is not tlip lyre nor the hand whidi pla)s upon it, 
but when the two n eet that ur'seawllch is ncitl er but (,nes 
each Its place 

A pleasure Imost ai deep wis given him on this occasion 
Rosami had conquered the Gernan worll also, the pubhc had 
almost forgotten Beethoven \. band of friends in whose hearts 
the care foi I'l'. glo y ind for the high severe culture of art was 
filiU living wrote him a noble letter in which they entreated him 
to give to the public one of hie late woiki and by isuch a musi 
cal festival, eclipse at once these superficial entertainments. The 
spirit of this letter is thoughtful, tender, and shows so clearly the 
German feeling as to the worship of the beautiful, that it would 
have been well to translate it, but that it is too long. It should 
be a remembrancer of pride and happiness to those who signed 
their names to it. Sehindler knew when it was fo be sent, and 
after Beethoven had time to read it, he wpnl to him. 
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" T found Beethoven with the memorial in hia hand. With in air of 
unwonted serenity, he reached it to me, placing himself st the window to 
gaze at the clouds drawing past. His inly deep emotion could not eacape 
my eye. After I had read the paper I laid it aside, and waited in silence 
for him lo begin the conversation. After a long pause, during which his 
looits constantly followed the cloudB. he turned round, and said, in an ele- 
vated tone that betrayed his deep emotion, ' Es iat doch recht schon. Ea 
freut mich.' ' It is indeed right fair. It rejoices me,' 1 assented by a 
motion of the head. He then said, ' Let us go into the free air,' When 
we were out he spolte only in monosyllables, but the spark of desire to 
comply with their requests glimmered visibly in him." 

This musical festival at last took place after many difficultiea, 
caused by Beethoven's obstinacy in arranging all the circum- 
stances in his own way. He could never be brought to make 
allowance anywhere for ignorance or incapacity. So it must be 
or no how? He could never be induced to alter his music on 
account of the incapacity of the performers, {the best, too, on that 
occasion, anywhere to be had,) for going through certain parts. 
So that they were at last obliged to alter parte in their own fashion, 
which was always a great injury to the final effect of his worka. 
They were at this time unwearied in their efforts to please him, 
though Sontag playfully told him he was " a very tyrant to the 
singing organs." 

This festival afforded him a complete triumph. The audience 
applauded and applauded, till, at one time, when the acclama- 
tions rose to their iieight, Sontag perceiving that Beethoven did 
not hear, as his face was turned from the house, callej his atten- 
tion. Tho audience then, as for the first time realizing the extent 
of his misfortune, melted into tears, then all united in a still 
more rapturoas expression of homage- For once at least the 
man excited Ihe tenderness, the artist the enthusiasm he deserved. 

His country again forgot one who never could nor would call 
attention to himself; she forgot in the day him for whom she in 
the age cherishes an immortal reverence, and the IjOndon Phil- 
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harmonic Society had the honour of ministering to thi 
of his last illness. The generous eagerness with which they 
sent all that his TrieDdly attendants asked, and offered more whet)' 
ever called for, was most grateful to Beethoven's heart, which 
had in those last days been frozen by such ingratitude. It roused 
his sinking life to one last leap of flame : his latest days were 
passed in revolvinii a gieat woik which he « ished to compose for 
the society ard which those about him thought would if fin- 
ished, have surpaa=ied dll he had done before 

No doubt if his situation hid been known m Geiminy his 
country would have claimed a similai feeling from him Foa she 



was not to him a step-dame , and, though in his last days taken 


up with newer wondei^ would not, had his ue 


ime been spoken, 


have failed to liaten and to inswer. 




Yet a few more interesting passages. He ros 


e before daybreak 


both in winter and summer, and worked till two 


1 or three o'clock. 


rarely afl:er. He would never correct, to him 


. the hardest task, 


as, like all great geniuses, he was indefatigable 


in the use of the 



file, in the evening. Often in the midst of his work he would 
run out into the free air for half an hour or more, and return 
laden with new thoughts. When he felt this impulse he paid no 
regard to the weather. 

Plato and Shakspoare were his favourite authors ; especially 
he was fond of reading Plato's Republic. He read the Greek 
and Roman classics much, but in translations, for his education, 
out of his art, was limited. He also wont almost daily to cofTee- 
housea, whereheread thenewspapers, goinginandout by the back 
door. If he found he excited observation, he changed his haust, 

" He tore without ceremony a composition submitted to him by (he 
great Hummel, which he thought bad. MoaohalES, dreading a similar 
fate for one of his which was to paaa under his criticism, wi'ote at the 
bottom of tho laat page, ' Fini';. With the help of God,' Bcpthoven 
wrote beneath, ' Man, help thyself.' " 
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Obviously a new edition of Hercules and the Wagoner. 

" Ho was the most open of men, and told unhesitatingly all he thought, 
unless the subject were art and artists. On these subjects he was often in- 
accessible, and put off the inquirer with wit or satire." " On two subjects 
he would never talk, thorough bass and religion. He saiil they were both 
things complete within themselvea, (in sich abgeschlossene dinge,) about 
which men should dispute no farther," 

" As to the productions of his genioa, let not a man or a, nation, if yet 
in an immature stage, seeli to know them. They require a certain degree 
of ripeness in the inner man to be understood. 

" From the depth of the mind ariaon, sho, (Poeaie.) ia only to tho depth 
of the mind either iissful or intelligible," 

I cannot conclude more forcibly than hy quoting Beethoven's 
favourite maxim. It expresses what his life was, and what 
the life must be of those who would become worthy to do bim 
honour. 

" The barriers are not yet erected which can say to aspiring 
talent and industry, thus far and no farther." 

Beethoven s tl e o ly one of these five artists whose life can 
be called nfortunate 1 hey all found early the means to unfold 
their powe s and a tl t e on which to display them. But Bee- 
thoven was thro gh a g eat part of his public career, deprived 
of the sat sfact on of gu d ng or enjoying the representation of his 
thoughts. He was like a painter who could never see his pic- 
ture after they are finished P obably f he o Id himself have 
directed the oreheelra, he w uld h \ e t ee nore pi hie in making 
corrections with an eye to eife t Goethe says that no one can 
write a successful drama Vi thout fara la ty v th the stage, so 
as to know what can be expres..ed vhat ust be merely indi- 
cated. But in Beethoven's s t at on tl ere wis ot this reaction, 
so that he clung more pi rsever nglj to the deta Is of bis work 
than great geniaees do, who 1 ve in ■nore Tied ate contact with 
the outward world. Such an one will, indeed, always answer 
like Mozart to an ignorant criticism, " There are just as many 
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notes as there should be." But a habit of intercourse wilh the 
minds of men gives an instinctive tact as to meeting them, and 
Michel Angelo, about to build St. Peter's, takes into considera- 
tion, not only his own idea of a cathedral, but means, time, space, 
and prospects. 

But the misfortune, which fettered the outward energies, deep- 
eoed the thought of Beethoven. He travelled inward, downward, 
till downward was shown to be the same as upward, for the centre 
was passed. 

Like all princes, he made many ingrates, and his powerful 
lion nature, was that most capable of suffering from the amaze- 
ment of witnessing baseness. But the love, the -pride, the faith, 
which survive such pangs are those which make our stair to hea- 
ven. Beethoven was not only a poet, but a viotorious poet, for 
having drunk to its dregs the cup of bitterness, the fount of 
inward nobleness remained undefiled, Unbeloved, he could 
love; deceived in other men, he yet knew himself too well to 
despisG human nature ; dying from ingratitude, he eouM still be 
grateful. 

Schiodler thiDks !iis genius would have been far more produc- 
live, if he had had a tolerably happy home, if instead of the cold 
discomfort that surrounded him, he had been blessed, like Mozart, 
with a gentle wife, who would have made him a sanctuary in her 
unwearied love. If is, indeed, inexpressibly affecting to find the 
» vehement nature," even in his thirty-first year, writing thus ; 
'■At my age one sighs for an equality, a harmony of outward 
existence," and to know that he never attained it. But the lofty 
ideal of the happiness which his life could not attain, shone forth 
not the less powerfully from hia genius. The love of his choice 
was not " firm as the fortress of heaven," but his heart remained 
the gate lo that fortress. During all his latter years, he never 
complained, nor did Schindler ever hear him advert to pa^^t sor- 
rows, or the lost objects of afFectioo. Perhaps we are best con- 
s' 
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tented that earth should not have offered him a home ; where ia 
the woman who would have corresponded with what we wish 
from his love ? Where is the lot in which he could have re- 
posed with all that grandeur of aspeet in which he now appears 
fo as? Where Jupiter, the lustrous, lordeth, there may be a 
home for thee, Beethoven. 

We will not shrink from the dark clouds which became to his 
overflowing light cinctures of pearl and opal ; we will not, even 
by a wish, seek to amend the destiny through which a divine 
thought glows so clearly. Were there no CEdipuses there would 
be no Antigonea 

Undei no othei circumstances could Beethoven hucmmistered 
to his fellows in thp wav he hiui'ielf nidioales 

" The unitappj man, let hini be comforted bj finding one of 
his race who ifi defianct. of all hinder mces of natuie, his done 
all possible to him to bf rpoeived in the rank of woithy artists 
acid men " 

In three respects tbfse aiti'Jts dll true iitiots, resemble one 
another. Clear decision The intuitive faculty speiks clear in 
those devoted to the woiship of Beautj They are not subject 
to mental conflict, they asi not counsel of experience They 
take what they w ant as -.imply as the bird goes m seari,h of its 
propel' food so soon as its wings are gro« n 

Like nature the^ love to w >rk for if. ow n sake The philoso- 
pher is e^er aeeking the thought through the svnibol but the ar- 
tist is happy at the implication of the thought in his work He 
does not leasoii about " religion oi thoiough baas ' His answer 
is Haydn's, ' I thought it best =0 From eich achitvement 
grows up a slill higher iJeal, and when his work is fin shed, it is 
nothing to the artist who has made of it the step by which he 
ascended, but «h]le he nas engi^ed m it, it was all to iiim, and 
filled his aoul with a paiental joj 

They do not triticise, but affirm They have no nee] to deny 
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aught, much le&s one anotliei All excellence to them was ge- 
nial ; imperfection onlj left room foi new creative power to dis- 
play itself. An everlasting ye^ bitathes fiom the life, from tbe 
work of the artist Natuie echoes it, and leaies to society the 
work of saying no, if it will But it will not, except fDj the mo- 
ment. It weins il'^elf for the moment, and turns pettishly away 
from genius, but soon stumbling, groping, and lonely, cries aloud 
for its narse. The age cries nou, and what an answei is pro- 
phesied by such haibint;ei staia as these it which we have been 
gazing. We will engraie their names on the bieastplate, and 
wear them as a talisman of hope 
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This is a lecord of mpressions It lops not aspire to t! p dig- 
nity of criticism The wi tei is conscious ot an eye and laete, 
not sufficiently exorciaed by studj of the best worls of art, 
to take the measure of jic \hj his i claim to be surveyed 
fiom the same plalfoim But suipnsed at find ug that an exhi- 
bition intended to promote thought and foim the tastes of our 
public has cailed forth no expiession* of what it was to bo many, 
■who almost daily MSJted it aoi l»elie\ing that compauson and 
discussiun of the impTession= of individuals, is the best means to 
ascertain the su n of tl e whole and laise the "itandai i of t ste, I 
^enture to ofFei what if i t true in itself is at least true to the 
mind of one observer and naj lead others to reveal mjre valua- 

Whetbei the i ts can ever be it home among us w I ether the 
desiie now manifested to cult vite them be not mereh one of our 
modes of imitating older nations ; or whether it springs from a 
need of balancing the bustle and care of daily life by the unfold- 
ing of our calmer and higher nature, it is at present difficult to 
decide. If the latter, it is not by unthinking repetition of the 
technics of foreign connoisseurs, or by a servile reliance on the 
judgment of those, who assume to have been formed by a few 

* Since the atwve was written, we see an article on tlie Estiibjtion in iho 
Naith American Review ibr April, 1840. 
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hasty visits to t!ie galleries of Europe, that we shall effect an ob- 
ject so desifable, but by a faithful recognitioa of the feelinga 
naturally excited by works of art, not indeed flippant, as if our 
raw, uncultivated nature was at once competent to appreciate 
those finer manifestations of nature, which slow growths of ages 
and peculiar aspects of society have occasionally brought out, to 
testify to us what we may and should be. We know it is not so; 
we know that if such works are to be assimilated at all by those 
who are not under the influences that produced them, it must bo 
by gradually educating us to theirown level. But it is not blind 
faith that will educate us, that will open the depths and clear the 
eye of the mind, but an examination which cannot be too close, 
if made in the spirit of reverence and love. 
. It was as an essay in this kind that the following pages were 
written. They are pagesof a journal, and their form has not been 
altered, lest any attempt at a more fair and full statement should 
destroy that freshness and truth of feelicg, which is the chief 

On the closing of the AUston exhibition, where I have spent so 
many hours, I find myself less a gainer than I had expected, and 
feel that it is time to look info the matter a little, with such a 
torch or penny rush candle as I can command. 

I have seen most of these pictures often before ; the Beatrice 
and Valentine when only sixteen. The effect they produced upon 
me was so great, that I suppose it was not possible for rris to avoid 
expecting too large a benefit from the artist. 

The calm and meditative cast of these pictures, the ideal 
beauty that shone through rather than in them, and the harmony 
of colouring were as unlike anything else I saw, as the Vicar of 
Wakefield to Cooper's novels. I seemed to recognise in painting 
that self- possessed elegance, that transparent depth, which I most 
admire in litcratui'e ; T thought with delight that such a man as 
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this had been able to grow up in our bustling, reasonable com- 
munity, that he had liept his foot upon tlie ground, yet never lost 
sight of the rose-ciouds of beauty floating above him. I saw, too, 
that he had not been troubled, but possessed his own soul with 
the blandest patience ; and I hoped, I scarce knew what; proba- 
bly the tnof d'enigme for which we are all looking. How the 
poetical mind can live and work in peace and good faith ! how 
it may unfold to its due perfection in an unpoetical society ! 

From time to time I have seen other of these pictures, and Ihey 
have always been to me sweet silvery music, rising by its clear 
tone to be heard above the din of life ; long forest glades glim- 
mering with golden light, longingly eyed from the window of 
some crowded drawing room. 

But now, seeing so many of them together, I cao no longer be 
content merely to feel, but must judge these works. I must try 
to find the centre, to measure the circumference; and 1 fare 
somewhat as I have done, when I have seen in periodicals de- 
tached thoughts by some writer, which seemed so full of meaning 
and suggestion, that I would treasure them up in my memory, and 
think about them, till I had made a picture of the author's mind, 
which his works when I found them collected would not justify. 
Yet the great writer would go beyond my hope and abash my 
fancy ; should not the great painter do the same "* 

Yet, probably, I am too little aware of the difiioulties the 
artist encounters, before he can produce anythmg excellent, fully 
to appreciiite the greatness he has shown. Here, as elsewhere 
I suppose the first question should be, What ought we to expei,t 
uader the circumstances ? 

There is no poetical ground-work ready for the artist in oui 
country and time. Good deeds appeal to the understandmg 
Our religion is that of the understanding. We have no old 
established faith, no hereditary romance, no such stuff as Catholi- 
cism, Chivalry afforde-1. What is most dignified in the Puritanic 
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what he does, never swerves froni liis aim, but si 
reacli it, 

The Bible, familiar to the artist's youth, has naturally fur- 
nished subjects for his mos.1 earnest efforts I will speak of four 
pictQies on biblical subjects, which weie in this exhibition 

Restoiing ihi diad man by ilu loath of the Prophet a Bonrs 
I should siy tbeie was d want of artist a judgment m the leiy 
choice of the subjtct 

III all the mii-icles where Chiist ani llip \postles act a part, 
and which have been favourite subjects with llie gieat painteis, 
poetical bpauty is at once given to the scene by themoial dignity, 
the sublime exertion of faith on divine power ia the person of 
the main actor. He ia the natural centre of the picture, and the 
emotions of all present grade from and cluster round him. So 
irt a martyrdom, however revol'.ing or oppressive the circum- 
stances, there is room in the person of the sufferer for a similar 
expression, a centra) light which shall illuminate and dignify al! 

But a miracle effected by wieans of a relique, or diy bonea, 
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has the disagreeable pftect of mumneiv Iq this picture the 
, foreground i& occu^iied bj the body if the patitnt in that state of 
deadly ugidity ind palloi so offi,iism, to the sensual eje The 
nimd must reason the eje cutot an mstmctiie aveision, and 
force it to It"; work, — alwaji an undebirable cncumifance 

In such a piotuie as that of the Mastaere of the Innocents, 
painful as the subject is tht beauty of foinrs zn childhood, and 
the sentiment of mateiaal love so beautiful even in anguish, 
charm 'JO much as to cnunterpoi-io thu painiul emotions But 
heie not only is the mam fi|fUre oftensne to the sensual eye thus 
violating one pimcipal condition of art , it k incapable of any 
espies-iion at such a time beyond that of physical anguish dunng 
the struggle of lite suddenly found to re demand its dominion 
Npither can the laiiyants exhibit any eraotiooa highei than those 
of surprise, tenor oi, as in the case of the wife, an overwhelm 
ing anxietv of suspense 

The giouping and colouring of this picture are veiy good, 
and the mdividaai iigujes miiiaged with giac,e and diatriraini 
Hon, though ivithout much f^ice 

The subjtcts of tho other three pictures are among the finest 
possible, grand no less than beautiful, and ot the highest poetical 
interest They present no impediment to the manitestatioti of 
geniua Let ui look fiist at Jereimah m prtson ditiatmg to 
Baruch 

The strength and dignity uf the Jew physique, and the appro- 
priatene'i& of the dress allowed fan play to the painter a deoire 
to poitray inspiiatioti manifesting itself by a suitable organ As 
fai as the accessories and grouping of the figmea nothing can be 
better. The form of the prophet is biought out in such noble 
relief, is in such fine contrast to the pale and feminine sweet- 
ness of the scribe at his feet that foi a time you are satisfied. 
But by and by you beirm to Joubt i bethel this pi ture is not 
rather imposing than majestic Ihe dignity of the prophet's ap- 
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pearance seems to lie rather in the fine lines of tl fo n and 
drapery, than in the espre^ion of the face. It wa w li o! ae -ved 
by one who looked on him, that, if tho eyes weie c 9 do n he 
would become an ordinary man. This is true, d t) e cypres 
sion of the baid must not depend on a look or ge u e but beam 
with mild electricity from every feature. AUsto s Je en ah s 
not the mournfully indignant bard, but the robus and & a ely 
Jew, angry that men will not mark his word and go his vay 
But Baruch is admirable ! His overwhelmed yet willing submis- 
sion, the docile faith which turns him pale, and trembles almost 
tearful in his eye, are given with infinite force and beauty. The 
ooup d'teil of this picture is excellent, and it has great merit, but 
not the highest. 

Miriam. There is hardly a subject vshich, for the combina- 
tion of the sublime with the beautiful could present greater ad- 
vantages than this. Yet this picture also, with all its great merits, 
fitils to satisfy our highest requisitions. 

I eould wish the picture bad been larger, and that the angry 
clouds and swelling sea did not need to be looked for as they do. 
For the whole attention remains so long fixed on the figure of 
Miriam, that you cannot for some time realize who she is. You 



rely see this bounding figure, and the accessories are so kept 
under, that it is difficult to have the silualion full in your mind, 
and feel that you see not merely a Jewish giil dancing but the re 
presentative of Jewiy rescued an ill umphiit' Whala fi^uie this 
might be ! The character of Jewish beauty is so noble and pjo 
found! This maiden had been nmtured m a fair ml highly 
civilized country, in the midst of w ong and facoin indeed hut 
beneath the shadow of sublime inatilutnns In a stito of ab 
ject bondage, in a catacomb as tc tl is 1 fe she hi 1 emi aimed 
her soul in the memory of tl ose dav* when dod w^ll ed with 
her fathers, and did for their sakes such mighlj woil i Amid 
all the pains and penances of slavery the memory of Joseph the 
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presence of Moses, exalt her soul to the highest pitch of national 
[iride. The chords had of late been strung to their greatest ten- 
sion, by the series of prodisries wrought in behilf of the mtion of 
whiph hei finulj is now the htid Of theoe the last and giind 
est h td ju'it taken plaee befoie her eyes 

imagine the stUtly and solemn beauty with which such nut 
t in and bugIi a position might invest the Jewish Miriam Ima 
gme her (vt the moment when her soul would bujst at la-it the 
iiiackles in which it had learned to move fiedy and pioudly, 
ivhea hei lips were unsealed and she was permitted belore her 
biother, deputy of the Most High, and thitf of then assembled 
nation to sing the song of deh\eiaiice Reali7e this situation, 
and oil, how far will this beautiful picture fall short of youi de 

The most unimaginative observers complain of a want of depth 
in the eye of Miriam. For myself, I make the same complaint, 
as much as I admire the whole figure. How truly is she up- 
borne, what swelling joy and pride in every line of her form ! 
And the face, though inadequate, is not false to the ideal. Its 
beauty is mournful, and only wants the heroic depth, the cavern- 
ous flame of eye, which should belong to such a face in such a 
place. 

The WtlcJt of Endor is still more unsatisfactory. What a tra- 
gedy was that of the stately Saul, ruined by his perversity of will, 
despairing, half mad, refusing to give up the sceptre which he 
feels must in a short time be wrenched from his hands, degrading 
himself to the use of means he himself had forbid as unlawful 
and devilish, seeking the friend and teacher of his youth by means 
he would most of all men disapprove. The mournful significance 
of the crisis, the stately aspect of Saul as celebrated in the his- 
tory, and the supernatural events which had lilled his days, gave 
authol'ity for investing him with that sort of beauty and majesty 
proper to archangels ruined. What have we here 1 I don't 
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know what is generally thought about the iitioductioi of a ghost 
on canvass, but il is to mo as lud erous ai tlie introduction on the 
stage of the ghost in Hamlet (m his night goun) as the nil play 
book direction was. The effect of such a repiesentation seems 
to me unattainable in a picture There cannot lie due distance 
and shadowy softness. 

Then what does the picture mean ti si} ' In the chiontole, 
the witch, surprised and affrighted it the appaiition, leproatlies the 
king, " Why haat Ihou deceived me '^ for thou lit S lul 

But here the witch {a really fine figui e herce and ^rononce as 
that of a Noma should be) seem^ threatening the king who is m 
an attitude of theatrical as well as degrading dismay To me 
this picture has no distinct expression and le wholly unsitisftc 
tory, maugre all its excellencies of detail 

Iq fine, the more I have looktd at thi.se pictures the m^re I 
have been satisfied that the granJ historicdl style did not ifiord 
ths; scope mo<it proper to Mr. AlKton = gerius> The Prophets 
and Sibyls are for the Michael Angelos The Beiutiful is Mr 
Allston's dominion. There he ruka as a Genius hul in attempts 
such as I have been considering can only show hia appieciation 
of the stem and sublime thoughts he wants fotce to reproduce 

But on his own ground we can meet the painter with almost 
our first delight. 

A certain bland delicacy enfolds ill these creitions is an at 
mosphere. Here is no effoH the} h-ne floiled across the 
painter's heaven on the golden clouds of phantasy 

These pictures (I speak here onh of figures of the landscapes 
a few words anon) are almost all in lepose The most beautiful 
lire Beatrice, The Lady reading a Valentine The Evening 
Hymn, Rosalie, The Italian Shepherd Boy Edwin LDrenzo and 
Jessica. The excellenoe of these pictuies is subjective ind even 
feminine. They tell us the painter's ideal of character. A 
graceful repose, with a fitness for moderate action, A capacity 
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of emotion, with a b'lbit of 
in a state of epanckement, n 
off its e<|uipoise. They ari 
entire though 

While looking at them would be always comin; 
mind the line, 



■A one of these beings ia 
perhaps could be, thrown 
softest, cliaracterized by 



" The gen 



loci fem 



I fair." 



Grace, grace always. 

Mr. Allston seems to ha\e an e\qui le sensibility tocoloQrj and 
a great love for drapery The list so netimes leads him to 
direct our attention too much to it ind sometimes the accessories 
are made too prominent ; we lock too much at shawls, curtains, 
riogs, feathers, and carcanets 

I will specify two of these pictures which seem to me to indi- 
cate Mr. Allston 's excellences as well as any. 

The Italian Shepherd hoy is seated in a wood. The fonn is 
almost nude, and the green glimmer of the wood gives the flesh 
the polished whiteness of marble. He is very beautiful, this 
boy ; and the beauty, as Mr. Allston loves it best, has not yet 
unfolded all its leaves. The heart of th&- flower is still a per- 
fumed secret. He sits as if he could sit there forever, gracefully 
lost in reverio, steeped, if we may judge from his mellow brown 
eye, in the present loveliness of nature, in the dimly anticipated 
ecstasies of love. 

Every part of nature has its peculiar influence. On the hill- 
top one is roused, in the valley soothed, beside the waterfall ah. 
sorbed. And in the wood, who has not, like this boy, walked aa 
far as the excitement of exercise would carry him, and then, 
with " blood listening in his frame;" and heart brightly awalte, 
seated himself on such a bank. At first he notices everything, 
the clouds doubly soft, the sky deeper blue, as seen shimmering 
through the leaves, the fyttea of golden light seen through the 
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long glades, the skimming of a butterfly ready to light on some 
starry wood-flower, the nimble squirrel peeping archly at him, 
the flutter and wild notes of the birds, the whispers and sighs of 
the trees, — gradually he ceases to mark any of these things, and 
boGomes lapt in the Elysian harmony they combine to form. 
Who has ever felt this mood understands why the observant 
Greek placed his departed great ones in groves. While, during 
this trance, he hears the harmonies of Nature, he seems to become 
her and she him ; it is truly the mother in the child, and the 
Hamadryads look out with eyes of tender twilight approbation 
from their beloved and loving trees. Such an hour lives for us 
again in this picture. 

Mr. Allston has been very fortunate in catching the shimmer 
and glimmer of the woods, and tempering his greens and browns 
to their peculiar light. 

Beatrice. This is spoken of as Dante's Beatrice, but I should 
think can scarcely have been suggested by the Divine Comedy. 
The painter merely having in mind how the great Dante loved a 
certain lady called Beatrice, embodied here his own ideal of a 
poet's love. 

The Beatrice of Dante was, no doubt, as pure, as gentle, as 
high-bred, but also possessed of much higher attributes than this 
fair being. 

How fair, indeed, and not unmeet for a poet's love. But 
there lies in her no germ of the celestial destiny of Dante's 
saint. What she is, wliat she can be, it needs no Dante to dis- 

She is not a lustrous, bewitching beauty, neither is she a high 
and poetic one. She is not a concentrated pei'fume, nor a flower, 
nor a star ; yet somewhat has she of every creature's best. She 
has the ;;olden mean, without any touch of the mediocre. She 
can venerate the higher and compassionate the lower, and do to 
all honour due with most grateful courtesy and nice tact. She is 
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m mod m all things 

yet, if need 

m d the tears 

Yet are her 
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For her hest 

g due lustre, 

&e nment. 

T h h are good, 

g eft, but hav- 

ing the lighta and shades well marked. They show a gentle- 
manlike playfulaess. In Catharine and Petruchio. the Gremio ia 
particularly good, and the tear-distainec! Catharine, whose head 
shoulder, knee, and foot seem to unite to spell the word Paul, 
is next hest. 

The Sisters — a picture quite unlike those I have named — does 
not please me much, though I should suppose the execution re- 
markably good. It is not in repose nor in harmony, nor is it rich 
in suggestion, like the others. It aims to speak, but says little, 
and is not beautiful enough to fill the heart with its present rno. 
ment. To me it makes a break in the chain of thought the other 
pictures had woven. 

Scene from Gil Bias — also unlike the other in being perfectly 
objective, and telling all its thought at once. It is a fine paint- 
ing. 

Mother and Child. A lovely Utile picture. But there is to 
my taste an air of got up naivete and delicacy in it. It seems 
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selected, arranged by " an inteliectu il effoit " It did not flow 
into the aitist's mind like the others But peisons of better taste 
than I hke it bettei than I do ' 

Jtiis — full of chatactei Isaac is too dignified and sad ; gold 
HLVei ruated the soul ot the man that owned thit fdCP 

Fhe Landscapes At these I look with such uoalloj ed delight, 
that I haie been at moments tempted to wish that the artist had 
concontiated his poneis on this department of art, in so high a 
dEgiee does he exhibit the attiibutes of tho maotei , a power of 
sympathy, whiuh gives each landscape a perfectly individual 
chaiacter Here the painter is nieiged in his theme, and these 
pictures affect us as paits of nature, so absoihed are we in eon- 
templiung them, so difficult is it tt remember them as pictures. 
How tho clouds float ' how the trees live and breathe out their 
ciystenoiis souls in the peculiar attitude of eieiy leaf. Dear 
companions of my hfe whom yea:ly I know better, yet into 
whose heait 1 can no more penetrate than see jour loots, while 
yon live and grow , I feel wh it you have -laid to tliis painter ; 
I can in some degree ippreciate the powei he ha'! 'jhown in i-e- 
peating heie the gentle oiacle 

The soul of the paintei is in these landscapes, but not his char- 
acter Is not thit the highest art * Nature and the soul com- 
bined , the former fieti from shght crudities oi blemishes, the 
latter fiom its merely human aspect 

These landscapes lie too tmly works of art, their language b 
too direct, too lyncallj perfect, to be translated into this of words, 
without doing them an injury. 

To those, who confound praise with indiscriminate eulogium, 
and who cannot understand the mind of one; whose highest expres- 
sion of admiration is a close scrutiny, perhaps the following lines 
will convey a truer impression, than the foregoing remarks, of 
the feelings of the writer. They were suggested by a picture 
painted by Me. Allston for a gentleman of Boston, which has 
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never yet been publicly exhibited. It is of the same class with 
his Rosalie and Evening Hyrim, pictui-es which were not particu- 
larized in the above record, because they inspired no thought 
except of their excelling beauty, which draws the heart into it- 
aell". 

These two sonnets may be interesting, as showing how simi- 
lar trains of thought were opened in the minds of two observers. 

" To-day I have been to see Mr. Allston's new picture of The 
Bride, and am more convinced than ever of the depth and value 
of his genius, and of how much food for thought his works con- 
tain. The face disappointed me at first by ifa want of beauty. 
Then I observed the peculiar expression of the eyes, and that of 
the lids, which tell such a tale, as well as the strange complex- 
ion, all heightened by the colour of the background, till the im- 
pression became very strong. It is the story of the lamp of love, 
lighted, even burning with full force in a being that cannot yet 
comprehend it. The character is domestic, far more so than that 
of the ideal and sufFering Rosalie, of which, ncverlhole^, it re- 
minds you. 

"TO W. ALLSTON, ON SBBOTQ HIS 'BRIDE.' 

" Weary and alow and SaXal with heavy toil. 
The fainting traveller pursues his way, 
O'er diy Arabian sands the long, long day. 
Where at each step floats up the dusty soil ; 
And when he finds a green and gladsome isle. 
And flowing water in that plain of care, 
And in the midst a nuuhle tbunlain fair, 
To tell that others suffered loo erewhile, 
And then appeased their thirst, and made this ibunt 

To all who follow — hie tired spirits mount 

Drink of ihy marble source, and do not count 
Weaiy the way in whieh thou hast gone by." 
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TO ALLSTON'S PICTURE, 'THE BRIDE.' 
Not long enough we gaie upon that face, 
Not pure cnougli the life with which we Uve, 
To be full tranced by that softest grace, 
To win aJl pearls those lucid depths can pva ; 
Here Phantasy has borrowed wings of Evon, 
And stolen Twilight's latest, sacred hues, 
A Soul has vi^ted the woman's heaven. 
Where palfst lights a silver sheen diffuse. 
To see aright the vision which he saw. 
We must ascend as high upon the stair. 
Which leads the human thought to heavenly law, 
And see the flower bloom in its natnl air ; 
Thus might we read aright the Up and brow, 
Where Thought and Love beam loo subduing for our sensei 
PART II. 6 
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Some thinkers may object to this essay, that we are about to 
write of that which has, as yet, no existence. 

For it does not follow because many books are written by per- 
sons Dom m America tliat there exists an American literature. 
Books which imitate or represent the thoughts and life of 
Europe do not constitute an American literature. Before such 
can exist, an original idea must animate this nation and fresh 
currents of life must oall into life fresh thoughts along its shores. 

We have no sympathy with national vanity. We are not 
anxious to prove that there is as yet much American literature. 
Of those who think and write among us in the methods and of the 
thoughts of Europe, wo are not impatient; if their minds are still 
best adapted to such food and such action. If their books express 
life of mind and character in graceful forms, they are good and 
we like them. We consider them as colonists and useful school- 
masters to our people in a transition state ; which lasts rather 
longer than is occupied in passing, bodily, the ocean which 
separates the new from the old world. 

We have been accused of an undue attachment to foreign 
continental literature, and, it is true, that in childhood, we had 
well nigh " forgotten our English," while constantly reading in 
other languages. Still, what we ioved in the literature of conti- 
nental Europe was the range and force of idenl manifestation in 
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forms of national and iudividual greatness. A model was before 
us in the great Latins of simple raasculiae minds seizing upon 
life with unbroken power. The stamp both of nationality and 
individuality was very stTOiig upon them j their lives and thoughts 
stood out in clear and bold relief. The English character has the 
iron force of the Latins, but not the frankness and expansion. 
Liice their fruits, they need a summer sky to give them more 
sweetness and a richer fiavour. This does not apply to Shakspeare, 
who has all the fine side of English genius, with the rich col- 
ouring, and more fluent life, of the Catholic countries. Other 
poets, of England also, are expansive more or less, and soar 
freely to seek the blue gky, but take it as a whole, there is in 
English literature, as in English character, a reminiscence of 
walls and ceilings, a tendency to the arbitrary and conventional 
that repels a mind trained in admiration of the antique spirit. It 
is only in later days that we are learning to prize the peculiar 
greatness which a thousand times outweighs this fault, and which 
has enabled English genius to go fortii from its insular position 
and conquer such vast dominion in the realms both of matter and 
of mind. 

Yet there is, oftett, between child and parent, a reaction from 
excessive influence having been exerted, and such an one we 
have experienced, in behalf of our country, against England. 
We use her language, and receive, in torrents, the influence of 
her thought, yet it is, in many respects, uncongenial and injurious 
to our constitution. What suits Great Britain, with her insular 
position and consequent need to concentrate and intensify her 
life, her limited monarchy, and spirit of trade, does not suit a 
mixed race, continually enriched with new blood from other 
stocks the most unlike that of our first descent, with ample iield 
and verge enough to range in and leave every impulse free, and 
abundant opportunity to develope a genius, wide and full as our 
rivers, flowery, luxuriant and impassioned as our vast prairies, 
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rooted in strength as the locks on which tije Punt in fith-'i i 
landed. 

That such a genius is to rise and work in this hemisphere we 
are confident ; equally so thai scarce the tiist faint ''tieaks ot 
that day's dawn are yet visible It is =id foi those that hie 
see, to know they nay not Ine to shaie it^ glories, yet it is 
sweet, too, to knowthat eveiy act and word, uttered m the light 
of that foresight, may tend to hasten oi ennoble its fulfilment 

That day will not rise till the fusion of races among us is 
more complete. It will not rise till this nation shall attain sufE 
cient moral and intellectual dignity to prize moral and mtellec 
tuaJ, no less highly than pohtu al, freedam, not till, the physical 
resources of the country being explored, all its regions ttudded 
with towns, broken by the plow, nptted together b\ railways and 
telegraph lines, talent hhall be left at leiiure to turn its eneigies 
upon the higher depaitment of man s cMstence Nor then shall it 
be seen till from the leisurely ind yearning soul of that riper 
time national ideas shall take birth ideas ciaving to be clothed 
in a thousand fre^h and onginal foims 

Without such ideas all attempts to construct a national Iitera 
ture must end in aboitions like the monster of Fr'inkenstein 
things with forms, and the iiiatini,ts of forms but soulless and 
therefore reyolting We cannot hne expression till thcic is 
something to be expressed 

The symptoms of such a bnth maj be seen in i long ng Mt 
here and there foi the sustenance of such ideas \.t piesent it 
shows itself, wheie felt, in sympathy with thp prei alent tone of 
society, by attempts al external action &uch as are classed under 
the head of social refoim But it needs to go deepei befoie we 
can haye poets, needs to penetiate beneith the springs ot iction, 
to stir and remake the soil ad by the action of fire 

Another symptom is the need felt by indiyiduals of being even 
Btenily sincere. This is the- one great means by which alone 
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s can be essentially furthered. Truth is the nursing 
mother of genius. No man can be absolutely true to himself, 
eschewing cant, compromise, servile imitation, and complaisance, 
without becoming original, for there is in every creature a foun- 
tain of life which, if not choked back by atones and other dead 
rubbish, will create a fresh atmosphere, and bring to life fresh 
beauty. And it is the same with the nation as with the indi- 
vidual man. 

The best work we do for the future is by such truth. By use 
"of that, in whatever way, we harrow the soil and lay it open to 
the sua and air. The winds from all quarters of the globe bring 
seed enough, and there is nothing wanting but preparation of the 
soil, and freedom in the atmosphere, for ripening of a new and 
golden harvest. 

We are sad that we cannot be present at the gathering in of 
this harvest. And yet we are joyous, loo, when we think that 
though our name may not be writ on the pillar of our country's 
fame, we can really do far more towards rearing it, than those 
who come at a later period and fo a seemingly fairer task. Now, 
the humblest effort, made in a noble spirit, and with religious 
hope, cannot fail to be even infinitely useful. Whether we in- 
troduce some noble model from another time and clime, to en- 
courage aspiration in our own, or cheer into blossom the simplest 
wood-flower that ever rose from the earth, moved by the genuine 
impulse to grow, independent of the lures of money or celebrity ; 
whether we speak boldly when fear or doubt keep otliers silent, 
or refuse to swell the popular cry upon an unworthy occasion, 
the spirit of truth, purely worshipped, shall turn our acts and 
forbearances alike to profit, informing them with oracles which 
the latest time shall bless. 

Under present circumstances the amount of talent and labour 
given to writing ought to surprise us. Literature is in this dim 
and struggling state, and its pecuniary results exceedingly 
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pitiful. From minj well Itnown causes it is impossible for 
niuety-nine out of the imndreJ, who wish tt use the pen, to 
ransom, by its use, the time they need. This state of things will 
have lo be changed in some way. No man of genius writes for 
money ; but it is essential to the free use of his powers, that he 
should be able to disembarrass hia life from care and perplexity. 
This is very difficult here ; and the state of things gets worse and 
worse, as less and less is offered in pecuniary meed for works 
demanding great devotion of time aad labour (to say nothing of the 
ether engaged) and the publisher, obliged to regard the transac- 
tion as a matter of business, demands of the author to give him 
only what will find an immediate market, for he cannot afford to 
take any thing else. This will not do ! When an immortal 
poet was secure only of a few copyists lo circulate his works, 
there wep Ibltp Itt dl-ta 
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Englaod They were mo«i ui" thpiii except in then subject 
matter Lnghsh bo k& 

The list ii laige and in making ^ome cursory commeuto we 
do not wish to be underitood as designating all who circ worthy 
of notice, but only those who present themselvea to our minds 
with some special claims In hiatorj theie has been nothing 
done to which the world at Krge bis not been eagei to award 
the full meed of Its despits Mr Prcwott for instance ha? been 
greeted with as much warmth abroid as heie We aie not 
disposed to undervalue his mdii-^trv and power of cleit and ele 
gant airanc,emcnt The richness and freshness of his materials 
is such that a sense of enchantment must be felt in their 
contemplation Wemustipgiet however that they should have 
been fiist presentcl to the publii by one who poasessta nothing 
of the highei poweis of the histo lan great leading \iews, or 
d acernment as to the motives jf action and the spiut of in era 
Considering the splendoni of the materials the books ale won 
deifullytame and everv one must feel that haiing onoe pissed 
through then and got the sketch in the mind theip is nMhing 
else to which it will lecur Iho absence of thought as to fh^t 
great picture of Meiioin life with its heroisms its tenible but 
deeflj signitieaot superstitions its admirable civic refinement, 
seems to b quite unbioken 

Mr Bancrofl: is a fai moie vivid wnter, hehasgteat resomces 
and great command of them and leading thjugH-4b\ whose ailhe 
groups his facts But we cannot speik fully of his histor cal 
■works, which we ha\e only rea 1 and referred to here and there 

In the department of ethics and philosophj we may inscribe 
t«o names as likely to live and be blessed and honoured m the 
later time These are the names of Channmg and of Emerson 

Di Channing had several leading thoughts which correspond 
ed with the wants of his time and haie mide him m ii a father 
of thought His leading idea of the dignitj of human nature ' 
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rich. Irving, a genial and fair nature, just what he ought to be, 
and would have been, at any time of the world, has drawn the 
scenes amid which bis youth was spent in their primitive linea- 
ments, with all the charms of his graceful jocund humour. He 
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has his niche and need never be deposed ; it is not one that 
another could occupy. 

The first enthusiasm ahout Cooper having subsided, we remem- 
ber more his faults than his merits. His ready resentment and 
way of showing it in cases which it is the wont of gentlemen to 
pass by in silence, or meet with a good humoured smile, have 
caused unpleasant associations with his a e anl 1 s fellow 
citizens, in danger of being tormented by s ts fo 1 bel f they 
spoke freely of him, have ceased to speak of 1 n at all. But 
neither these causes, nor the baldness of ! s plot si llo v icss of 
thought, and poverty in the presentation of claiacte should 
make us forget the grandeur and originality of his sea-aketches, 
nor the redemption from oblivion of our forest-scenery, and the 
noble romance of the hwoter-pioneer's life. Already, but for 
him, this fine page of life's romance would be almost forgot- 
ten. He has done much to redeem these irrevocable beauties 
from the corrosive iicid of a semt-eivilized ii 



* Since writing the above we have I'ead some excellent remarks by Mr. W, 
G. Simma on the wridngE of Cooper. We think the reasonB are given for the 
powerful interest eicited hy Hawk Eye and (he Pilot, with great diBcriminalioo 

" They hoth think and feel, with a highly individual nature, that has heen 
taught, by constant contemplation, in scenfs of aolilode. The vast unbroken 
ranges of forest to its one lonely ocCDpant pieES upon the mind with the same 
sort of solemnity which one feels condemned to a life of partial iaolaUon upon 
the ocean. Both are permitted that degree of commerce with their fellow beings, 
which suffices lo maintain in strength the sweet and sacred sources of their 
humanity. * * • The very isolation to which, in the most successful of his 
stories, Mr. Cooper subjects his favourite personages, is, alone, a proof of his 
strength and genius. While the ordinary writer, file man of mere talent, is 
compelled to look around him among masses for his material, he contents him- 
self with one man, and flings him upon the wilderness. The picture, then, 
which follows, must be one of intense individuality. Out of this one man's nic 
ture, his moods and fortunes, he spins bis aUiiy. The agencies and dependen- 
daa ate few. With the self-reliance which is only found in true genius, ha 
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Miss Sedgwick and others have portrayed, with skill and feel- 
ing;, scenes and personages from the revolutionary time. Such 
have a permanent value in proportion as their subject is fleeting. 
The same charm attends the spirited dolitieations of Mrs. Kirk- 
land, and that amusing Ixjok, " A New Purchase." The features 
of Hoosier, Sucker, and Wolverine life are worth fixing ; they 
are peculiar to the soH, and indicate its hidden treasures ; they 
have, also, that charm which simple life, lived for its own sake, 
always has, even in rude and all but hrufa! forms. 

What shall we say of the poets 1 The list is scanty ; amazingly 
so, for there is nothing in the causes that paralyze other kinds 



tudes of either region, acting upon the natural resources of one man'a mind, 
fiirn^li the whole material of his work-ahap. This mode of peiformance ia 
highly dramatic, and thus it is that hia acauC, his trapper, his hunter, his pilot, 
all live to our ejea and thoughts, the perfect ideals of moral jnciividuality." 

No IX, Wiley and Putnam's Library of American books.— Views and Re- 
WBWa by W. Or. Simma. 
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current in the magazines, flimsy beyond any texture that was 
ever spun or even dreamed of by the mind of man, in 5ny other 
age and country. They are said to be " written for the seam- 
stresses," but we believe that every way injured class could 
relish and digest better fare even at the end of long days of 
exhausting labour. There are exceptions lo this censui'e ; stoiies 
by Mrs. Child have been published in the magazines, and now 
and then good ones by Mrs. Stephens and others ; hut, take them 
generally, 1hey are calculated to do a positive injury to the pub- 
lic mind, acting as an opiate, and of an adulterated kind, too. 

But to return to the poets. At their head Mi\ Bryant stands 
alone. His range is not great, nor his genius fertile. Btit his 
poetry is purely the language of his inmost nature, and the sim- 
ple lovely garb in which his thoughts are arranged, a direct gift 
from the Muse. He has written nothing that is not excellent, 
and the atmosphere of his verse refreshes and composes the 
mind, like leaving the highway to enter some green, lovely, 
fragrant wood. 

Halleck and Willis are poets of society. Though the forrner 
has written so little, yet that little is full of fire ^elegant, witty, 
delicate in sentiment It is an honoui to the country thit these 
occasional sparks, stiuck otf fiom the flint of commercial life, 
should have kmdlod so much flanie as they have It i-^ alw ij s a 
consolation to see one of them sp^rk!6 amid the rubbLsh of daily 
life. One of his poems has been published Within the last year, 
written, in fact long ago, but new to most of us, and it enlivened 
the literary thoroughfaic, as a green wreath might some dusty, 
musty hall of legislation 

Willis has not the same terseness oi conden'sed electncity 
But he has grace, spirit, at times a wTnmng pensivenesi, and ^ 
lively, though almo-^t wholly senauous, delight in the beautiful 

Dana has written so little that he would hardly be seen m a 
more thickly garnished galaxy But the masculine strength of 
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feeliag, the solemn tenderness and refined thought displayed in 
such pieces as the " Dying Raven," and the " Husband and 
Wife's Grave," have left a deep impression on the popular mind. 
Longfellow is artificial and imitative. He borrows incessant- 
ly, and mixes what he borrows, so that it does not appear to the 
best advantage. He is very faulty in using broken or mixed 
metaphors. The ethical part of his writing has a hollow, second, 
hand sound. He has, however, elegance, a love of the beautiful, 
and a fancy for wliat is large and manly, if not a full sympathy 
with it. His verse breathes at limes much sweetness ; and, if 
not allowed to supersede what is better may promote a taste for good 
poeb'y. Though imitative, he ia not mechanical. 

We cannot say as much for Lowell, who, we must declare it, 
though to the grief of some friends, and the disgust of more, is 
absolutely wanting in the true spirit and tone of poesy. His in- 
terest in the moral questions of the day has supplied the want of 
vitality in himself; his great facility at voTsiflcatioii has enabled 
him to fill the ear with a copious stream of pleasant sound. 
But his verse is stereotyped ; his thought sounds no depth, and 
posterity will not remember him, 

R. W. Emerson, in melody, ia subtle beauty of thought and 
expression, lakes the highest rank upon this list. But his poems 
are mostly philosophical, which is not the truest kind of poetry. 
They want the simple force of nature and passion, and, while 
they charm the ear and interest the mind, fail to wake far-oif 
echoes in the heart. The imagery wears a symbolical air, and 
serves rather as illustration, than to delight ua by fresh and glow, 
jng forms of life. 

We must here mention one whom the country has not yet 
learned to honour, perhaps never may, for he wants artistic skill 
to give complete form to his inspiration. This is William Elievy 
Channing, nephew and namesake of Dr. C, a volume of whose 
poems, published three or four years ago in Boston, ] 
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known, except to a few friends, nor, if known, would they proba- 
bly, excite sympathy, as those which have boen published in the 
periodicals have failed to do so Yet some of the purest tones of 
the !yre are has, the finest in^piialions as io the feelings and pas- 
sions of men, deep spiritual insight, and an entire ongmaht^ iti 
the use of his means The frequently unfinished and obscuie 
state of his poem'J, a passion foi foicing wotda out of their usual 
meanmg into one whteh they may appiopriately btai, but which 
oomes upon the readei with an unpleasing ind puzzling surprise, 
may repel, at fust glance, ftom many of these poems, but do not 
rnar the follow mg sublime description of the beings « e want, 
to rule, to releem, to re cieato this nation, and undei whose 
reign alone can there be an imeiican liteiature, for then only 
could we haie life worth reooiding The simple giandeurof 
this poera as a whole, inu'it be felt by every one, while each line 
and thought will be found woithyof eaine^t contemplation and 
satisfaction after the most earnest life and thought 

Hearts of Elemily 1 hearts o( the deep ' 
Proclaim Irora land to sea j our mighEy &te , 
How that foe you no living comes too late; 
How ye cannot iji Theban labyrinth creep ; 
How ye great harvests from small eurfece reap ; 
Shout, excellent band, in grand primeval str^dn, 
Like midnight winds that foam along the main, 
And do all things rather than pause to weep. 
A human heart knows naught of littlene^, 
Suspects no man, compares with no man's ways, 
Hath in one tijur most glorious length of daya, 
A recompense, a joy, a lovelineaa ; 
Like eaglet keen, shoots into azure fer, 
And always dwelling nigh is the remolest star. 

A series of poems, called " Man in the Republic," by Corne- 
lius Mathews, deserves a higher meed of sympathy than it has 
received. The thoughts, and views are strong and noble, the ex- 
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hibition of them imposing. In plastic power tliis writer is defi- 
cieQt. His prose works sin in exuberance, and need coosolida- 
ting and chastening. We find fine things, but not so arranged 
as to be seen ia the right places and by the best ligfit. In his 
poems Mr. Mathews is unpardonably rough and rugged ; the poetic 
subutance finds no musical medium in which to flow. Yet there 
is poetic substance which makes fiill chords, if not a harmony. 
He holds a worthy sense of the vocation of the poet, and worthily 
expresses it thus : — 

To strike or bear, to conq^uer or to yield 
Teach Ihuu I O topmost crown ut Holy, teach, 
What fancy whispers to the listening ear, 
At hours when tongue nor taint of care impeach 
The fruitful caim of greatly silent hearts ; 
When ail the stara for happy thought are set, 
And, in the secret chamhers of the soul, 
All bleaaed powers of joyful truth ate met; 
Though calm and garlandlesa thou mayst appear, 
The world shall know Ihee for its crowned seer. 

A considerable portion of the hope and energy of this country 
stiil turns towards the drama, that greatest achievement when 
wrought to perfection of human power. For ourselves, we 
believe the day of the regular drama to be past ; and, though we 
recc^nize the need of some kind of spectacle and dramatic repre- 
sentation to be absolutely coincident with an animated state of 
the public mind, we have thought that the opera, ballet, panto- 
mine and briefer, more elastic forms, like the vaudeville of the 
French theatre, or the proverb of the social party, would take the 
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Past, and seek instruction from Heaven. The working of her 
ciiaracter on the other agents of the piece is depicted with force 
and nobleness. The deep love of her son for her, the little ten- 
der, simple ways in which he sho v t hav ng p e ve 1 the 
purity and poetic spirit of childhood bj neve 1 av ng 1 ee eaned 
from his first love, a mother's !o e the a gu si of 1 s soul hen 
he too becomes infected with d t ust and ca not d scr nate 
the natural magnetism of a st o g ature f o tl e Bpella a d 
lures of sorcery, the fiaal triumpl of 1 s f th all offe ed tl e 
highest scope to geniua and the po ve of o al pe cept on n the 
actor. There are highly poetic nt mat on of those 1 we ng days 
with their veiled skies, brassy light, and sadly whispering winds, 
very common in Massachusetts, so ominous and brooding seen from 
any point, but from the idea of witchcraft, invested with an awful 
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n a spell, ave also original, and there is no other way 
in which this revelation could have been induced that would not 
have injured the beauty of the character and position, Het 
visionary sense of her lover, as an ideal figure, is of a high 
order of poetry, arid these facts have very seldom been brought 
out from the cloisters of the mind into the light of open day. 

The play is very deficient as regards rhythm ; indeed, we 
might say there is no apparent reason why the lines should begin 
with capital letters. The minor personages are mere caricatures, 
very coarsely drawn j all the power is concentrated on tjie main 
characters and their emotions. So did not Shakspeare, does not 
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drunkards, the woods, the village, aod tlieir ignorant, simply 
human deoiwna, her untonsoious giowth to the statuie of woman- 
hood, the flow of life impelled by her the ^pnitual intimations 
of hei dreams, the prophecies of mu'.ic m the character of 
Chilion, the tuave discussion of the leading reform movements of 
the day in their rudimental forms, the archness, the humour, the 
piofound religious faith, make of this book an avury fiom which 
do\ea shall go foith to discover and n port of all the gieen spots 
of pioraise ill the land Of books like thi", as good, and still 
better, our ne« liteiature shall be full , and, though one swallow 
does not make a summer, yet we greet, in this one "Yankee 
novel," the sufficient earnest of riches that only need the skill 
of competent miners to he made cunent foi the benefit of man 

Mean whilfi, the mo«t important pait of oui lileratuie, while 
the woik of diffusion 19 still going on lies in tlie journals, which 
monthlj, weekh, diiij bend then messages to eveiy coinei of 
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this great land, and form, dt piPstnt thp niily eftinenl instiument 
for the general education of the people 

Among tliese, the Magazines take the lowest rank Their 
object is principally to catei foi the aniuaenient ot vauant lioui-., 
and, as there is not a gieat deal of wxt and light talent ni this 
country, they do not even this to much advantage More wit, 
grace, and elegant trifling, embellish the annak of literatuie m 
one day of France than in a yeai of Ameiiea 

The Reviews are more ahle. If they cannot compare, on equal 
terms, with those of France, England, and Germany, where, if 
genius be rare, at least a vast amount of talent and culture are 
brought to bear upon all the departments of knowledge, they are 
yet very creditable to a new counlry, where so large a portion of 
manly ability must be bent on making laws, making speeches, 
making rail-roads and canals. They are, however, much injur- 
ed by a partisan spirit, and the fear of censure from their own 
public. This last is always slow death to a journal ; its natural 
and only safe position is to lead ; if, instead, it bows to the will 
of the multitude, it will find the ostracism of democracy far more 
dangerous than the worst censure of a tyranny could be. It is 
nol half so dangerous to a man to be immured in a dungeon alone 
with God and his own clear conscience, as to walk the streets 
fearing the scrutiny of a thousand eyes, ready to veil, with anx- 
ious care,, whatever may not suit the many-beaded monster in its 
momentary mood. Gentleness is dignified, but caution is debas- 
ing ; only a noble fearlessness can give wings to the mind, with 
which to soar beyond the common ken, and learn what may be of 
use to the crowd below. Writers have nothiog to do but to love 
truth fervently, seek justice according to their ability, and then 
express what is in the mind ; they have nothing lo do with con- 
sequences, God will take care of those. The want of such noble 
courage, such faith in the power of truth and good desire, paralyze 
mind greatly in this country. Publishers are afraid; authors 
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aie afraid, and if h. woilhy resistance is not made by religious 
souls, tlieie is dangci tiidt all the light will soon be put under 
bushels, lest some wind should waft from it a spark that inay 
kindle dan get o us tiio 

For want of such faith, and the caiholic spirit that flows from 
It we have no great leading Review The North American was 
once the best Wl ik uiiJer ibecaieofLdward Everett himielfa 
host in extensive knowledge giace and adioitntss m ipplying it, 
and the power of enforcing gia^e i leanings by a light and flexi 
ble satire that tickled while it wounded it boasted more foice, 
moie lite, a hnei scope of piwer But now though still exhibit 
ing dbilily and information upon •special points it is entirely de 
iicient in gieat letdings and the iitvida vis but ambles and jogs 
at m old gentlemanly pace along a beaten patV that leads to no 
important goal 

Several other joumal'! have more life eneigy and directness 
than this but there is none which occupies a truh great and 
comnitnding positio i j. beacon li^ht to all w ho sail that way In 
order to this a journal must k low how to cast as de all local and 
temporary considerations when new con^ictinns command and 
allow free range in its columns to all k nds of ability and all 
ways of viewing subjects That would gne it a life rich, bold 
various. 

The life of intellect is becoming more and more determined to 
the weekly and daily papers, whose light leaves fly so rapidly 
and profusely over the land. Speculations are afloat, as to the 
influence of the electric telegraph upon their destiny, and it seems 
obvious that it should raise their character by taking from them in 
some measure, the office of gathering and dispersing the news, 
and requiring of them rather to arrange and interpret it. 

This mode of communication is susceptible of great excellence 
in the way of condensed essay, narrative, criticism, and is the 
natural receptacle for the lyrics of the day. That so few good 
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ones deck the poet's corner, ia because the indifference or unfit- 
ness of editors, as to choosing and refusing, makes this place, ai 
present, undesirable to the poet. It might be otherwise. 

The means which this organ affords of dilTiising knowledge and 
sowing the seeds of thought where they may hardly fail of an 
infinite harvest, cannot be too highly prized by the discerning and 
benevolent. Minds of the first class are generally indisposed 
to this kind of wiiiing ; what must be done on the spur of the 
occasion and cast into the world so incomplete, as the hurried off. 
spring of a day or hour's labour must generally be, cannot satisfy 
their judgment, or do juiitice to their powers. But ho who looks 
to the benefit of others, and sees with what rapidity and ease in- 
struction and thought are assimilated by men, when they come 
thus, as it were, on iJie wings of the wind, may be content, as an 
unhonoured servant to the grand purposes of Destiny, to work in 
such a way at the Pantheon which the Ages shall complete, on 
which his name may not be inscribed, but which will breathe the 
life of his soul. 

The confidence in uprightness of intent, and the safety of truth, 
is still more needed here than in the more elaborate kinds of wri- 
ting, as meanings cannot be fully explained nor expressions re- 
vised. Newspaper writing is next door to conversation, and 
should be conducted on the same principles. It has this advan- 
tage : we address, not our neighbour, who forces us to remember 
his limitations and prejudices, but the ideal presence of human 
nature as we feel it ought (o be and trust it will be. We address 
America rather than Americans. 

A worthy account of the vocation and duties of the journalist, 
is given by Cornelius Mathews. Editors, generally, could not 
do better than every New Year's day lo read and insert the foU 
lowing verses. 

As shakes the canvaEs of a tliouaand ships, 
Stouck by n heavy bmd-trreeie, fai' at sea, 
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Ruffle the thousand brood GhectG of the land, 

Filled with the people's breath of potency, 
A Ihau^and images the hour will lake, 

From hiui who strilies, who rules, who speaks, who singa, 
Many within the hour their grave to make. 

Many to live, far in the heart of things. 
A dark-dyeJ spirit he, who coins the time, 

To virtue's wrong, in baE« disioyal lies, 
Who makes the morning's breath, the evening's tide, 

The vitlerer of his blighting forgeries. 
How beautiful who scatters, wide and free, 

The gold-blight seeds of loved and loving IruthI 
By whoso porpBtual hind, each day supplied, 

Leaps to new life the emjwre's iieart of youth. 
To know the instant and to speak it true, 

Its passing lights of joy, its dark, sad cloud. 
To lilt upon the uDDUmbered gaiera' view, 

Is to thy ready hand's broad strength allowed. 
There is an inwronjjht life in every hour. 

Fit to be chronicled at large and told. 
'Tis thine to pluck to light its secret power. 

And on the air its many<colored heart unfbld. 
The angel that in sand-dropped ir 



is the ages, 

Who stuns, with dusk-red words of hate his ear. 
That mighty power to boundless wrath enrages. 

This feeling of the dignity of his office, honour and power in 
fulfilling it, are not common in the journalist, hut, where they 
exist, a mark has been left fully correspondent to the weight of 
the instrument. The few editors of this country who, with men. 
tat ability and resource, have combined strength of purpose and 
fairness of conduct, who have never naerged the man and the 
gentleman in the partisan, who have beea willing to have all sides 
fully heard, while their convictions were clear on one, who have 
disdained groundless assaults or angry replies, and have valued 
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wha' was sincere, oharacleristic and free, too much to bend to 
popular errors they felt able to correct, have been so highly 
prized that it is wonderful that more do not learn the use of this 
great opportunity. It will be learned yet ; the resources of this 
organ of thought and instruction begin to bo understood, and 
shall yet bo brought out and used woftbily. 

We see we have omitted honoured names in this essay. We 
have not spoken of Brown, as a novelist by far our first in point 
of genius and instruction as to the soul of things. Yet his works 
have fallen almost out of print. It is their dark, deep gloom 
that prevents their being popular, for their very beauties are grave 
and sad. But wo see that Ormood is being republished at thia 
The picture of Roman character, of the life and re- 
if a single noble creature, of Constantia alone, should 
make that book an object of reverence. AH these novels should 
be republished ; if not favorites, they should at least not be lost 
sight of, for there will always be some who find in such powers 
Iff mental analysis the only response to their desires. 

We have not spoken of Hawthorne, the best writer of the day, 
XI . similar range with Irving, only touching many more points 
«nd discerning far more deeply. But we have omitted many 
ihings in this slight sketch, for the subject, even in this stage, lies 
us a volume in our mind, and cannot be unrolled in completeness 
unless time aad space were more abundant. Our object was to 
show that although fa^ a thousand signs, the existence is foreshown 
of those fotces which aie to animate an American literature, that 
faith, those hopes are not jet alive which shall usher it into a ho- 
mogeneous or fully oiganized state of being. The future is 
glorious with oertamties for those who do their duty in the pres- 
ent, and, lark-like, seeding the sun, challenge its eagles to an 
earthward flight, where their nests may be built in our mountains, 
and their young raise their ory of triumph, unchecked by dullness 
in the echoes. 
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Since finishing the foregoing essay, the publication of some 
volumes by Hawthorne and Brown have led to notices in " The 
Tribune," which, with a review of Longfellow's poems, are sub- 
joined to eke out the statement as to the merits of those authors. 



We have been seated here the last ten minutes pen m hind, 
thuiking what we can po^iibly Ray about this book that hiU not 
be either supeifluous or imptrtment 

Supeifluous, because the attiictions of [lawthome'a TMitmgs 
eaimot fail of one and the same eflect on all peisons who pooS" s 
the common sympathies of men To all who aie btill happj in 
some groundwork of unpeiverted Nature, the delicate, 'simple, 
human tenderness, unsought utibiught and therciore piecioui 
morality, the tranquil elegance and playfulnes'i, the humom wbtch 
nevei breaks the impiesaion of sweetness and djgmty, do an in- 
evitable message which requires no comment of the critic to make 
its meaning clear. Impertinent, because the influence of this 
mind, like that of some loveliest aspects of Nature, is to induce 
silence from a feeling of repose. We do oot think of any thing 
particularly worth saying about this that has been so fitly and 
pleasantly said. 

Yet it seems undt that we, in our office of chronicler of intel- 
lectual advents and apparitions, should omit to render open and 
audible honour to one whom we have long delighted to honour. 
It may be, too, that this slight notice of ours may awaken the at- 
tention of those distant or busy who might not otherwise search 
fi;r the volume, which comes betimes in the leafy month of June, 

So we will give a slight account of it, even if we cannot say 
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much of value. Though Hawthorne has now aslandariJ reputation, 
both for the qualities We have mentioned and the beauty of the 
Style in which they are embodied, yet we believe he has not been 
very widely read. Tliis is only because his works have not been 
published in the way to ensure extensive circulation in this new, 
hurrying world of ours. The immense extent of country over 
which the reading (still very small in proportion to the mere 
worlting) community is scattered, the rushing and pushing of our 
life at this electrical stage of development, leave no work a chance 
to be speedily and largely known that is not trumpeted and pla- 
carded. And, odious aa are the features of a forced and artificial 
circulation, it must be considered that it does no harm in the end. 
Bad books will not be redd if th&y aie bought instead of good, 
while the good have an abidmg life m the log-cabin settlements 
and Red River steamboat landings, to which fhey would in no 
gther way penetrate. Under the auspices of Wiley and Putnam, 
Hawthorne will have a chance to collect all his own puhUe about 
him, and that be felt as a presence which hefore was only a 

The volume before us shares the charms of Hawthorne's ear- 
lier tales ; Ihe only difference being that his range of subjects is 
a little wider. There is the same gentle and sincere companion- 
ship with Nature, the same delicate but fearless scrutiny of the 
secrets of the lieart, the same serene independence of petty and 
artificial restrictions, whether on opinions or conduct, the same 
familiar, yet pensive sense of the spiritual or demoniacal influen- 
ces that haunt the palpable life and common walks of men, not 
by many apprehended except in results. We have here to re. 
gret that Hawthorne, at tjiis stage of his mind's life, lays no more 
decisive hand upon the apparition — brings it no nearer than in 
former days. We had hoped that we should see, no more as in 
a glass darkly, hut face to face. Still, still hrood over his page 
the genius of revery and the nonchalance of Nature, rather than 
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the ardent earnestness of the human soul which feels itself bom 
not only to see and disclose, but to understand and interpret such 
things. Hawthorne intimatea and suggests, but he does not lay 
bare the mysteries of our being. 

The;inti'oduction to the " Mosses," in which the old manse, ita 
inhabitants and visitants are portrayed, is written with even more 
than his usual charm of placid grace and many strokes of his ad- 
mirabie good sense. Those who are not, like ourselves, familiar 
with the sceue and its denizens, will still perceive how true that 
picture must he ; those of ua who are thus familiar will best 
know how to prize the record of objects and influences unique in 
our countiy and time. 

"The Birth Marli" and "Rapaccini's Daughter," embody 
truths of profound importance in shapes of aerial elegance. In 
these, as here and there in all these pieces, shines the loveliest 
ideal of love, and the beauty of feminine purity (by which we 
mean no mere acts or abstinences, but perfect single truth felt and 
dona in gentleness) which is ts root 

Ihe Celestial Radioad for its wit wisdom and the grace- 
ful adroitness with which thi^ natural and material objects are in- 
terwoven with the allegoribs has already won its meed of admi- 
ration Fire worship is a moat ohainnng esbay foi its domes- 
tie sweetness and thoughtful 1 fe Good nan Brown ' is one of 
those disclosures we hai e spoken of of tl e sec ets of the breast. 
Who has not 1 nown such a tiial that is capable indeed of siuce re 
aspiiation to« a d that only good that infiii te essence which men 
call God Who his t ot known the hour when evei that best be- 
loiel majje chenshed as thi- one piecious svnribol left, in the 
range of human nature, believed to be still pure gold when all the 
rest have turned to clay, shows, in severe ordeal, the symptoms 
of alloy. Oh, hour of anguish, when the old familiar faces grow 
dark and dim in the lurid light — when the gods of the hearth, 
honoured in childhood, adored in youth, crumble, and nothing, 
FAST. n. 7 
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nothing is lefl whicli the daily earthly feelings uan embrace — can 
cherish with unbroken faith ! Yet some survive that trial more 
happily than young Goodman Brown. They are those who have 
not sought It — hai e never of iheii own accord walked forth with 
the Temptei into the dim ahades of Doubt. Mrs Bull-Frog is nn 
excellent humourous picture of what is called to be "content at 
last with substantial realities ' '" The " Artist of the Beautiful" 
presents lu a torm that is, indeed, beautiful, the opposite view as 
to what are the substantial realities of life. Let each man choose 
between t!iem accoidmg to his kind. Had Hawthorne written 
" Roger Mahin's Buiial" alone, we should be pervaded with the 
sense of the poetry and religion of his soul. 

As a critic, the style of Hawthorne, faithful to his mind, shows 
repose, a great reserve of strength, a slow secure movement. 
Though a very refined, he is also a very clear writer, showing, 
as we said before, a placid grace, and an indolent command of 
language. 

And now, beside the full, calm yet romantic stream of his mind, 
we will rest. It has refreshment for the weary, islets of fascina- 
tion no less than dark recesses and shadows for the imaginative, 
pure reflections for the pure of heart and eye, and like the Con- 
cord he so well describes, many exquisite lilies for him who 
Jinowa how to get at them. 



OSMOND ; oB, Tne Secret Witness. 

WIELAND; oh. The Thanspormatioh. By Chables Brockden Brown. 
Libraiy of Standard Romance. W. Taylor & Co., 3 Astor House. 

Ws rejoice to see these reprints of Brown's novels, as we have 
long been ashamed that one who ought to be the pride of the 
country, and who is, in the higher qualities of the mind, so far in 
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advance of our other riovelisis, should have become almost in- 
acceasible to the public. 

It has been the custom to liken Brown to Godwin. But there 
was no imitation, no second-hand in the matter. They were 
congenial natures) and whichever had come first might have lent 
an impulse to the other. Either mind might have been conscious 
of the possession of that peculiar vein of ore without thinking of 
working it for the mint of the world, till the other, led by acci- 
dent, or overflow of feeling, showed him how easy it was to put 
the reveries of his solitary hours into words and upon paper for 
the benefit of his fellow men. 

" My mind to me a kingdom is." 

■ Such a man as Brown or Godwin has a right to say that. It 
is no scanty, turbid rill, requiring to be daily fed from a thousand 
others or from the clouds ! Its plenteous source rushes from a 
high mountain between bulwarks of stone. Its course, even and 
full, keeps ever green its banks, and aflbrds the means of life and 
joy to a million gliding shapes, that fill its deep waters, and 
twinkle above its golden sands. 

Life and Joy ! Yes, Joy ! These two have been called the 
dark masters, because they disclose the twilight recesses of the 
human heart. Yet their gravest page is joy compared with the 
mixed, shallow, uncertain pleasures of vulgar minds. Joy ! be- 
cause they were all alive and fulfilled the purposes of being. No 
sham, no imitation, no convention deformed or veiled their native 
lineaments, checked the use of their natural force. All alive 
themselves, they understood tliat there is no joy without truth, no 
perception of joy without real life. Unlike most men, existence 
was to them not a tissue of words and aeemings, but a substantial 



Born Hegelians, without the pretensions of science, they sought 
God ill their own consciousness, and found him. The heart, 
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because it saw itself so fearfully and wonderfully made, did not 
disown ita Maker. With the highest idea of the dignity, power 
and beauty of which human nature is capable, they had courage 
10 see by what an oblique course it proceeds, yet never lose faith 
tlat It would reach its destined aim. Thus ^their darkest dis- 
closures are not hrbgoblin shows, but precious revelations. 

Brown IS great as ever human writer was in showing the self- 
sustaimng f ice of which a lonely mind is capable. He takes 
one peiBOQ makes him brood like the bee, and extract from the 
common life befoie him all its sweetness, its bitterness, and its 
nourishment 

We say makes him, hut it increases our own interest in Brown 
that a prophet n tl s espect of a bet e era he h s usually 
placed tl s tl kg royal n d n he hodj of a vo an This 
personage Ijo s alwiys fen o ne both 1 er cha acte aid 
circumsta ces but a co clus ve p oot hat he term fern e is 
not a sjconyi forweai Con tant i Clari W e and hive lo tig 
hearts graceful and plast c atu es but thpy i ave ^Iso noble 
th nk ag n Is ful of esou ce en tancy cou age The 
Marguer te of Grod m o less is all fine ent a d the purest 
tenderness hut s! e a a so the soul of h nou cdpable of leep 
discernment and of act g confo n ty v th the ferences he 
draws Tie a of B own d God nhsnoeate of tl p f uit 
of the tree of knowledge and hecn driven to sustain himself by 
sweat of his brow for nothing, but has learned the structure and 
laws of things, and become a being, rational, benignant, v^irious, 
and desirous of supplying the loss of innocence by the attainment 
of virtue. So his woman need not be quite so weak as Eve, 
the slave of feeling or of flattery : she also has learned to guide 
her helm amid the storm acioss the tioubled waters 

The honors which mysteriouslj bpset thea'' pecons, and 
againat which ~,o fai a^i outnaid facts go thej nltea strive in 
vain, are but i lepicstntalion of those powers permitttd ti work 
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in the same way throughout the affaii's Th 6 

moniacal attribules only represent am h 

gone to excess from want of balanc w 

There is an intellectual as well as a p d 

which Qo less impels to crime, Carwi 

triloquism. till tiie presence of such a g w o d h 

seeds of fanaticism in the breast of \ 

more foreign to nature than that of d 

week, who felt himself drawn as by a m 

because he had thought of her money 

biiDg him, till the feeling possessed his g m 

ster to ruin. The victims of such age 

the Rio Grande, who, both legs shot off ood g 

out with every pulse, replied serenely g d 

that " he had now that for which the s d Th d 

of ihe drama is not in this world, and ft h d ft 

the whole to harmony and felicity bef h 

against truth, and deludes the reader. T N h h 

man race are all the more exposed to t y 

are decorated with the badges of we\ ^ b 

feels as they fall in death, or rise again to a mutilated existence, 

that the end is not yet ^ Who, that thinks, but must feel that the 

recompense is, where Brown places it, in the accumulation of 

mental treasure, in the severe assay by fire that leaves the gold 

pure to be used sometime — somewhere. 

Brown, man of the brooding .eye, the teeming brain, the deep 
and fervent heart ; if thy country prize thee not and has almost 
lost thee out of sight, it is that her heart is made ; hallow and 
cold, her eye dim, by the pomp of circumstance the love of °toss 
outward gain. She n 1 1 nt th f 1 1 k g at 

deal of soul lo keep hgbdyf d dd li 
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she sustained he 
dure the ennui c 
imiiition of Fre: 
and some have e 
is lost in the san 
Brawn's high 
nion and of friei 
days. But in f li 
more than one □ 
scribes. Oa thi 
tioD or variety, t 

when offered to its grasp, and the finer nature is doomed to re- 
trace its steps, unhappy as those who liaving force to raise a spirit 
oannol retain or make it substantial, and stretch oat their arms 
only to bring ihem back empty to the breast. 



1B45 

PoETEY is not a superiiuman or supeinatuial gift 111', on 
the contrary, the fullest and therefore mcst completelv natuial 
expression of what is human. It isliiat of which the rudiments lie 
in every human breast, but developed to a more complete existence 
than the obstructions of daily life permit, clothed in in aiiiquate 
ibrm, domesticated in nature by the use of apt images the per 
ception of grand analogies, and set to the music of the spheres 
for the delight of all who have ears to hear We havt utlerel 
these remarks, which may, to many of oui leaders seem truisms 
for the sake of showing that our definition of pottiy is large 
enough to include all kinds of excellence. It includes not only 
the great bards, but the humblest minstrels. The great barda 
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brino- to light ihe more concealed treasures o-ems which oeti'uriea 



mpo po g 
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is a fair proportion preserved, we b n ae 

lest the two come up together , bu h n h ta 
usurped the field it i^ limt, to beg h 

he freed from them and mide ready a 

The rules of versih(,ation are d d 

those who have iie\ei entered m so 

grow as acorns fiom the oak, sh p h 

parent tree, containing in like ma g 
the future. And as to tlie auhsta se 

and dragging, stumbling ihythms g 

still worse, an affected simplicity k 
dignity ; but it is sufficient to lo 
The writers did not n lite because g 

themselves of the swelling thuug w 
exercise which may win them r k dp 
crowd. Their lamp is not lit by d d n 

ning from above, but carefully fed y h n w 

of men. 

There are veiy few now rhym g Eng nd 
to this censure, slill fewer in our \ F 

blooms. May the friendly poppy oo b 

stillness to hear the silver tones a m 

there be, tliey are at present a fl by 



poetic power, but of much poetic d wh 

would not wish to have silenced Th d m h m h 

good, (if only their minds are not c d d h g 

class,) by educating in others the faculties dominant in them- 
selves. '-In this class we place the writer at present before us. 

We must confess to a coolness towards Mr. Longfellow, in 
consequence of the exaggerated praises that have been bestowed 
ujion him. When we see a oerson of moderate powers receive 
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fp , 



b } d 



wh I J 11 p n Ij wnm d h d I 

pi ulbhwl hi Ihll 

would rejoice, with honourable modesty, to vacate at the approach 
of ono worthier. We the more readily believe this of Mr, Long- 
fellow, as one so sensible to the beauties of other writers and so 
largely indebted to them, ritust know his own comparative rank 
better than his readers have known it for him. 

And yet so much adulation is dangerous. Mr. Longfellow, so 
lauded on all hands — now able to collect his poems which have 
circulated so widely in previous editions, and been paid for so 
handsomely by the handsomest annuals, in this beautiful volume, 
illustrated by one of the most distinguished of our younger artists 
— has iound a flatterer in that very artist. The portrait which 
adorns this volume is 1 fl tt d 'd T d b th 

an attempt at adoroinjj ss 

just that which the o g 
mind. We have of wh 

heavy lineaments we d 

light that rises from t T N 

tare had with regard 
beneath bad habits or 

see what hopes Death as B 

enthusiasm thrown in h k 

look more weak, and h d ed h 

a dandy Pindar. 

Such is not the ease with Mr. Longfellow himself. He is 
never a Pindar, though he is sometimes a dandy even m the 
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clean and elegantly ornamented streets and trim gardens of his 
verse. But lie is still more a man of cultivated taste, delicate 
though not deep feeling, and some, ihough not much, poetic force. 

Mr. Longfellow has been accused of plagiarism. We have 
been surprised that any one should have been anxious to fasten 
special charges of this kind upon him, when we had supposed it 
so obvious that the greater part of bis mental stores were derived 
from the worlis of others. He has do style of his own growing 
out of his own experiences and observations of nature. Nature 
with liim, whether human or external, is always seent hrough the 
windows of literature. Thnre are in his poems sweet and tender 
passages descriptive of his personal feelings, but very few show- 
ing him as an observer, at first hand, of the passions within, or 
the landscape without- 

This want of the free breath of nature, this perpetual borrow- 
iug of imagery, this excessive, because superficial, culture which 
he has derived from an acquaintance with the elegant literature 
of many nations and men out of proportion to the experience of 
life within himself, prevent Mr. Longfellow's verses from ever 
being a true refreshment to ourselves. He says in one of his 

From the cool asterns of the midnight air 

My spirit drank repose ; 
The fountiiin of perpetual peace flows there, 

From those Jeep cisterns flows. 

Now this is just what we cannot get from Mr. Longfellow. No 
solitude of the mind reveals to us the deep cisterns. 

Let us take, for example of what we do not like, one of his 
worst pieces, the Prelude to the Voices of the Night — 

Beneath Eome pattiarchal traa 
I la; upoD the grouaJ ; 
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His hoary arins upliflpd be, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped tlicir little hands in glee 
With one conlinuoua sound. 
What an unpleasant mixture of images ! Such never rose in 
a man's raind, as he lay on the ground and looked up to the tree 
above him. The true poetry for this stanza would he to give us 
an image of what was in the writer's mind as ho lay there and 
looked up. But this idea of the leaves clapping their little hands 
with glee is taken out of some book; or, at any rate, is a book 
thought, and not one that came in the place, and jars entirely with 
what is said of the tree uplifting its hoary arms. Then take this 
other stanza from a man whose mind should have grown «p in 
familiarity with the American genius loci. 
Therefore at Pentecost, which brings 

The Spring clothed like a briile, 
When nestling buds unfold their wings, 
And bishop's caps have golden rings, 

1 Boug!it the woodlands wide. 

Musing upon many things — ay ! and upon many books too, or 
we should have nothing of Pentecost or bishop's caps with their 
golden rings. For ourselves, we have not the least idea what 
bi&hop s caps are , — are the\ floweis 1 — oi what ^ Trulj the 
schoolmaster «as ahjoad m the woodlinds that day ' 4s to the 
conceit of the wmgs of the buds it is a false imatfp, because one 
that cannot be cairied out Suoh wiU not be found in the poems 
ol poets , with anch the imagination is all compact, and their 
works ire not dtad mosaics with substance inserted merelj be 
causf pretti, but Ining giowths, homogeneous md satisfdctoij 
throughout 

Such instances could be adduced eveiy where tbioughout the 
poems, depriving us of any dear pleasure from any one piece, 
and pla&ing his poemi beside such as those of Bryant in the same 
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Jight as that of Ihe prettiest made shell, beside those whose every 
line and hue tells a history of the action of winds and waves and 
the secrets of one class of organizations. 

But, do we, therefore esfeem Mr. Longfellow a wilful or con- 
scious plagiarist % By no means. It is his misfortune that other 
men's thoughts are so conlinually in his head as to overshadow 
his own. The order of tine development is for the mind the same 
as the body, to take in just so much food as will sustain it in its 
exercise and assimilate with its growth. If it is so i^aimilated — 
if it becomes a part of the skin, hair and eyes of the man, it is hia 
owQ, no matter whether he pick it up in the woods, or borrow 
fi'OCQ the dish of a fellow man, or receive it in the form of manna 
direct from Heaven. " Do you ask the genius," said Goethe, " to 
give an account of what he has taken from others. As well 
demand of tlie hero an account of the beeves and loaves wjiich 
have nourished him to such martial stature." 

But Mr. Longfellow presents us, not with a new product in 
which all the old varieties are melted into a fresh form, but rather 
with a tastefully arranged Museum, between whose glass cases 
are interspersed neatly potted rose trees, geraniums and hyacinths, 
giown by hiiiTielf with aid of in door heat Still we must acquit 
him of bemg a willing or ooQsoious plagiarist &ome objects m 
the collection aie his own , as to the iest, he haa the raeiit of 
appieciation, and a le ariangement, not alttiys judu lous but the 
result of feeling oa his part 

Such wotks as Mr LongfellowU He consider injuiious only if 
allowed to U'Jurp the place of better thmgi The reason of hia 
being oveiiatel here, is because through hi& woiks breilhes the 
air of other lands, with whose products the public at large is but 
little acquainted He will do his oflice, and a de^iirable one, of 
promoting a taste foi the literature of these lands befoii. his 
readers are awaie of it As a ti mslalor he shows the same 
qualities as in his own w!iting=, what is fotcible and compact 
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he does not reader adequately ; grace and sentiment he appre. 
ciates and reproduces. Twenty years hence, when lie stands upon 
his own merits, he will rank as a writer of elegant, if not always 
accurate taste, of great imitative power, and occasional felicity 
in an original way, where his feelings are really stirred. He 
has touched no subject where he has not done somewhat that is 
pleasing, though also his poems are much marred hy ambitious 
failings. As instances of his best manner we would mention 
"The Reaper and the Flowers," " Lines to the Planet Mars," 
" A Gleam of Sunshine," and "The Village Biackamilh." His 
Iwo ballads are excellent imitations, yet in them is no spark of 
file In "Nuremberg" are charming passages. Indeed, the 
whole poem is one of the happiest specimens of Mr. L.'s poetio 
fi ehng, taste and tact in making up a rosary of topics and images. 
Thmking it may be less known than most of the poems we 
Will quote it Ths engraving which accompanies it of the rich 
old architecture is a fine gloss on its contents. 

NUREMBERG. 
In the lallej of thp Pegnite, where across broad mcEuloiv lands 
Rise the blue FraiiLonian mountains, Nuicmbiirg, the ancient, standa. 
Quaint old town of toil and traffic — quaint old town of art anii song — 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round them throng; 
Memories of the Middle Ages, when the Emperors, rough and hold, 
Had their dwelling in thy castla, time defying, centuries old ; 
And ihj bravB and thrifty burghers boasted in iJieir uncouth rhyme, 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every clime. 
In the cooclrjanl of the ciistle, bound with many an iron hand, 
Stands the mighfy linden, planted by Queen Cunigunda's hand. 
On the square the orial window, where in old heroic days, 
Sat the poet Melehtor, sin^ng Kaiser Maximilian's praise. 
Eveiy where I see around me rise the wondrous world of Art— 
Pountahis wrought with richest scalplure, standing in the common mart; 
And iibove cathedral doorways, stunts and bishops carved in stone. 
By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 
In tlte church of sainted Sehald sleeps enshrined his holy dust. 
And in bronze the Twidve Aposlies guard from age fo age their tiuati 
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In tbe church of sEunted Lawrence stands el I'ii of sculptiire rai-e, 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the painWd ait. 

Hare, when Art was still Religion, with a, simple reverent heart. 

Lived and laboured Albert Durer, the Evangelist of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, tailing atill with busy hand. 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seekbg for the Better Land. 

EmigraeU is the inscription on the lomb-Btone where he Ura ; 

Dead he is not, but departed, for the Artist never dies. 

Fairer seerns the ancient city, and tbe sunshine seems more ia.\i, 

That he once has trod its pavoniL-nl— that he once has breathed its air ! 

Through liiose streets so bioad and stately, these obscure and dismal lanes, 

Walked of yore the Masier-singera, chanting rude poetic strains. 

Prom remote and sunless suburbs came they to the friendly guild. 

Building nesle in Fame's great temple, as in spouts the swallows build. 

As tlie weaver plied the shot^e, wove he to tbe mystic rhyme. 

And the smith hia iron measures hammered to the anvil's chime ; 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers of pocay bloom 

In the forge's dost and cinders — in the tissues of the loom. 

Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masteia, in huge folios aaug and laughed. 

Bui his house is now an ale-houae, with a nicely sanded floor, 

And a garland in the window, and his tiice above the dour ; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Paschman's song, 

Aa the old man grey and dovB-lika, witii his great beard white and long. 

And at night the swarth mechanic comes to drown his cank and care, 

Cluaffing ale from pewter lankanls in the roaster's antique chmr. 

Tanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dreamy eye 

Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a feded tapestry. 

Not thy Coundls, cot thy Kaisers, win for thee the world's reg!«d ; 

But thy painter, Albert Durer, and Hans Sachs, thy cobbler bard. 

Thus, oh, Nuremberg ! a wanderer from a region far away, 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in thought his careless lay ; 

Gathering from the pavement's crevice, as a flow'ret of the soil. 

The nobility of labour, the long pedigree of toil. 

This image of the thought gathered lilte a flower fiom tlie 
crevice of the pavement, is truly natural and poetical. 

Here is anothnr image which came into the mind of the writer 
aa he looked at the subject of his verse, tind which pleases accor- 
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dingly. It is from one of the new poems, addressed to Driving 
Cloud, "chief of the mighty Omahaws." 

Wrapt in thy scarlttt blanket I sec thee stalk through the cit/s 
Narrow and populous streets, as once by the mar^n of rivers 
Staked those birds unknown, tliat liave left us only their foot-prints. 
What, in a few short years, will remiun of thj race but the foot-prints 1 
Here is another very graceful aniJ natural simile : 

A Reeling of saiineBS and longing, 



That is not akin to pain, 
nd reaembles sorrow only 
As the mi»t resembles ndn. 




forget hei- ! All dear recollections, 

id in my heart like flowers within a book, 

be torn out and scatteEed to the winds. 



The drama from whicli this is talten is an elegant exercise of 
the pen, after the fashion of the hest models. Plans, figures, all 
are academical. It is a faint reflex of (he actions and passions 
of men, tame in the conduct and lifeless in the characters, but 
not heavy, and containing good meditative passages. 

And DOW farewell to the handsome book, with its Preciosos 
and Preciosas, its Vikings and knights, and cavaliers, its flowers 
of all climes, and wild flowers of none. We have not wished to 
depreciate these writings below their current value more than 
truth absolutely demands. We have not forgotten that, if a man 
cannot himself sit at the feet of the muse, it is much if he prizes 
those who may ; it makes hira a teacher to the people. Neither 
have we forgotten that Mr. Longfellow has a genuine respect for 
his pen, never writes carelessly, nor when he does not wish to, 
nor for money alone. Nor are we intolerant to those who prize 
hot-house bouquets beyond all the free beauty of nature; that 
helps the gardener and has ils uses. But sfill let us not forget— 
IJJxcelsior I ! 
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NOBLE'S APPEAL in Beh*lf of the Views held ey the New (oi Swe. 

denl3orgia,n) CnoHcn. Second edition, 1845. Boston: T, H. Carter & 

Co.— Otis Clapp. 
ESSAYS BY Theopiuli/s Pabsons. Boston : Otis Clapp, School-st. 1645. 
THE CORNER STONE of the New Jerusalem, by B. F. Barrett. New 

York : BartleW and Wetlfocd, Astor House ; John Allen, 139 Nassau-stiBBt, 

1845. 

The claim to be the New Churc 
of a New Jerusalem, is like exclu 

thodox. We have no eyrapathy ^ 

kinds of inspiration and forms of f 
power that rules the world to coO 
mentsl life with a view to the 
Tliat ruling power overrules the v 
trai-y would ensue. For men lov 

Uian the spirit that continually refi m T 

wish to compress truth inio a nut-s 
the hand. They wish to feel sur 
all. In vain ! More incompressible 
and, while the preacher was finis 
proclaimed that now the last and gr 
and that all the truth could hence be is 

walls of a church— it has alrcad ts 

zones, planted in myriad new-bor so ee 

wakened in myriads more a pulse 
dogma or doctrine, but must alw 
tion of the glories of the infinite. 
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Were ther d d h h d b based 

on a recognit p ha p p d by 

Jesus, Love C h od tby n hb u as 

thyself; such h w d h 

spirit, and sec dp d m w n 

other than r g ^ wi d y 

graoe a comn d h 

Then we s o m d 

butof a church, creed or teacher. Each man would adopt content- 
edly what best answered his spiritual wants, lovingly granting 
the same liberality to others. Then the variety of opinions would 
produce ifs natural benefit of testing and animating each mind 
in its natural tendency, without those bitter accompaniments 
that make theological systems so repulsive to religious minds. 

Religious tolerance will, probably, come last in the progress 
of civilization, for, in those interests which search deepest, the 
weeds of prejudice have struck root deepest, too. But it will 
come ; for we see its practicability sometimes proved in the in- 
tercourse between friends ; and so shall it be between parties 
and groups of men, when intercourse shall have been placed on 
the same basis of mutual good-will and respect for one another's 
rights. Then those ugliest taints of spiritual arrogance and 
vanity shall begin to be wa'ihed out of this world 

As with all other c whh Mbl nnnw 

church par eieceUence S d 1 g t h t ght 

of Swedenborg, a gve t 1 d g "^ — ' 

instructed by direct infl f 1 h pi b t f 

constellation, and need gthdf g Ifl t n 

firm and illustrate his 

That the body of ! f 11 w d t t th 1 

church would be sulfa tly p d by h f d 

by all who come in contact with fhem, that they attach an ex- 
aggerated importance to the teachings of their master, which 
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a n asure from the benefit of other teacb- 
ake them bigots, though of such mild 
be the followers of one singularly mild 

one who, tl 1 t ly p nd at d 
n f his pret k w ii 1 th 

and peopl tl t b g th bj f 

They viewed w 1 p t f t tl 

n lat he wa f 1! h p w h g ] 



Th y k p liscipliiie d w d t ■u f h 

m d Th y e forced h t n It 

h ft upon spin 11 Th y tl t h 

n d b d ntal use t 1 m I p rs i 

h n h Tl a matter f y q lb 

others recognized them or not ; for 1 k w 1 i wh t h 
does not reach by its spiritual effic y t b 1 1 b i 

by dint of signs and wonders. 

Thus his life was, for its steady g h soft j ty 1 
eshibition of a faith never fierce i p LI d 

happy omen for the age. Thus g tly d d Uj m y v 
organizations of great principles b ft" 1 M y p 

that, at least in the more advanced f t f 1 II 1 

may be eftected without paiiiftil th oe S h 1 f 
pondence with his system, which is one of gradation and harmony. 

1 have used the word system, and yet it is not tbe right one. 
The works of Swedenborg contain intimations of a system, but 
it is one whose full development must be coincident with the 
perfection of al', things. Some great rules he proffers, some 
ways of tbinldng opens ; we have centre and radii, but the cir- 
cumference is uot closed in. 

This is to us the greatness of Swedenborg and the ground of 
our pleasure in his works, that in them we can expatiate freely ; 
there is room enough. We can take what does us good, and de- 
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cline the rest : wo may delight in iiis theory of forms or of cor- 
respondences, may he aided in tracing the hidden meanings of 
symbols, or animated by the poetic energy of his vision, without 
being bound down to things that seem to us unimportant. We 
can converse with ftim without acquiescing in the declaration 
that all angels have, at some time, been men, or the like, which 



lo* 

to give it a thorough to h 

to Swedenborg from d 

evidences with skill, g ^ P 

lara, as to matters of h n os 

previously met with m q &w d x) M 

Hartley, written with such a beauti ul d gni y, a g^uio ^° 

distinct an idea of the peisonal presence of the writer, also the 

letter of Kant with regaid to one of Swedenlwrg's revelations as 

to a' matter of fact (the hie at Stocl liolm.) The letter has been 

quoted a hundred limes befoip but it always remains interesting 

to see the gtnuine candom with which a great mind can treat one 

so opposite to its o« n, and pleasai t to seo how far such an one is 

above the necessity felt bj lesser minds of denying what they 

We have often I een u^ike 1 nhat^ie thought of those pretcn. 
tious in Swedenboig We think m the first place, none can 
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doubt his sincerity, and ia few cases could we have sa little rea- 
son fo doubt the correctness of perception in the seer. Sweden- 
horg must be seen by any one acquainted with his mind to be in 
an extraordinary degree above the chance of self-delusion. As 
to the facts, tie evidence which satisfied Kant might satisfy most 
people, one would suppose. As to the power of holding inter- 
course with spirits enfranchised from our present sphere, we see 
no reason why it should not exist, and do see much reason why 
it should rarely be developed, but none why it should not some- 
fimes Those pints ire we all bel eve existent somewhere, 
somehow and there seems to be nj good leisfn why a person in 
spiritual nearness to them t\hom such inteicourse cannot agitate, 
or engross so that he cann t walk steadily in his present path, 
should not enjoy it when of use ti him But it seems to us that 
the stress laid \x\ on such a fact fir or against argues a want of 
faith in the immortality of souls W by should those who be- 
lieie in thia eaie so veiy much whethei one can rise from the 
deid to conieise with his fiicnd' We see that Swedenborg 
esteemed it merplv as a condition of a oerlain state of mind, a 
great privilege as enlaiging h -, means of alta nmg knowledge 

a seer of truth? that Swedenborg inteiests us 

But to retura to the btoks Tl ev show th« gradual extension 
of the influence of &wedeiborg and the nituie of its effects. In 
Ml Parsons s case th y a e gooJ H s mind spems to have been 
esjandedand st englhene 1 bj it Paits of his book we have 
read w th plea'jure anl think it should he % popular one among 
the more th uj,htfil portion of the great reading public. As to 
Ml Barretts di coui'se the bisis of 'swedenborgianism bad 
seemed to u'? broader than si eh a coinei stone would lead us to 
suppose Generally we would say read Swedeiborg himself 
before you tuucli his interpreters. In him you will find a great 
life, far sight, and a celestial spirit. You will be led to think, 
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BDcl great and tender sympathies be gratified in jnu Then, if 
you wish to prop yourself by doctrines taken from his works, 
and hasten to practical conclusions, you can do so for youiself, 
and from Swedenborg hiiiiself learn how to be i Swcdbnborgiati , 
but we hope he may teach you rather to become an earnest 
Btudentof truth as he was foi 
L d k w 
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The life of CHARLES WESLEY. comprising B. Review of his Poetrj, 
and Sketches of the Rise and Progress of Mothodlam, with Notices of Con- 
temporary Events and Charaoicre. By Thomas Jackson. New-York, 1844. 

This is a reprint of a London work, although it does not so ap- 
pear OB the title-page. We have lately read it in connection with 
another very interesting book, Clarke's " Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family," and have beeti led to far deeper interest in this great 
Stream of religious thought and feeling by a nearer approach to 
its fountain-head. 

The world at large takes its impression of the Wesleya from 
Southey. A humbler historian has scarce a chance to be heard 
beside one so rich in learning and talent. Yet the Methodists 
themselves are not satisfied with this account of their revered 
shepherds, which, though fair in the intention, and tolerably fair 
in the arrangement of facts, fails to convey the true spiritual sense, 
and does not, to the flock, present a picture of the fields where 
they were first satisfied with the food of immortals. 

A better likeness, if not so ably painted, may indeed be found 
in chronicles written by the disciples of these great and escellent 
men, who, as characters full of atfection no less than intellect, 
need also to be affectionately, no less than intellectually, disoern- 
ed, in order to a true representation of their deeds and their influ- 

The books we have named, and others which relate to the Wes- 
leys, are extremely interesting, apart from a consideration of the 
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men and what their lues we e leading to fiim the various and 
important documc.it& they fmiish illu tiatne of the symptoms 
and obscurer meanings of their times 

In the account of the family life of the rectory of Epworfh, 
nhoie John and Ghailps Wesley pissed their boyish years, we 
fm i a great deal that is valuable eonieiised And we look upon 
the pictuie of hon e and its govei imeot w tli tenfold interest, be- 
cause the founders of the Methodist chuich mherited,in a straight 
! ne the gifts of the Spirit through their parentage, rather than 
were taught by angela that \isited them now and then unawares, 
or recened the mantle fjom some piophet who was passing by, as 
we raoie commonly find to have been the r>ase in the histories of 
distinguished meu This is delightful foi we long to see parent 
and (h Id linked to one inothei by natunl p ety — kindred in mind 
no less than by blood. 

The father of the Wesleys waa worthy so to be in this, that he 
was a fervent lover of the right, though often narrow and haaty 
ia his conceptions of it. He was scarce less, however, by nature 
a lover of haviag his own will. The same strong will was tem- 
pered in the larger and deeper character of his son John, to that 
energy and steadfastness of purpose wliich enabled him to carry 
out a plan of operations so exten.sive and exhausting through so 
long a series of years and into extreme old age. 

This wilfulness, and the disposition to tyranny which attends it, 
the senior Mr. Wesley showed on the famous occasion when he 
abandoned his wife because her conscience forbade her to assent 
to his prayers for the then reigning monarch, and was only saved 
from the consequences of his rash resolve by the accident of King 
William happening to die shortly after. Still more cruel, and this 
time fatal, was the conduct it induced in marrying one of his 
daughters, against her will and judgment, to a man whom she did 
not love, and who proved to be entirely unworthy of her. The 
sacrifice of this daughter, the fairest and brightest of his family, 
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seems moat strangely and wickedly wilful ; und it is impossible 
to read the letter she addressed to him on the subject without great 
indignation against him, and sadness to see how, not long ago, the 
habit of authority and obedience could enable a man to dispense 
with the need and claim of genuine reverence. 

Yet he was, in the main, good, and his influence upon his chil- 
dren good, as he sincerely sought, and encouraged them to seek, 
the one thing needful. Ho was a father who would never fail 
to give noble advice in cases of conscience ; and his veneration 
for intellect aad its culture was only inferior to that he cherished 
for piety. 

As has been generally the case, however, with superior men, 
the better pari, both of inheritance and guidance, came from the 
mother. Mrs. Susannah Wesley was, as things go in our puny 
society, an extraordinary woman, though, we must believe, pre- 
cisely what would be, in a healthy and natural order, the ordinary 
type of woman. She was endowed with a large understanding, 
the power of reasoning and the love of truth, animated by warm 
and generous affections. Her mental development began very 
early, so that, at the age of thirteen, she liad made, and on 
well-eoQsidered grounds, a change in her form of theological 
faith. The progress so early begun, did not, on that account, 
stop early, but was continued, and with increasing energy, 
throughout her whole life. The manifold duties of a toilsome 
and difficult outward existence, (of which it is enough to say 
that she was the mother of nineteen children, many of whom 
lived to grow up, the wife of a poor man, and one whose temper 
drew round hira many difficulties) only varied and furthered her 
improvement by the manifold occasions thus iffonled for though* 
and action. In her pri e sle a;, the teacher a d cleerful 
companion of her children n deol n ng years at o ce the r 
revered monitor and will g pup! !nl el she as o e t! at 
never ceased to grow wl le she t ^ ) uj.o th s ea tl nor to 
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foster and sustain the growth of all around hor. Even the little 
pedantries of her educational discipline did more good than harm, 
as they were full of her own individuality. And it would seem 
to be from the bias thus given that her sons acquired the tendency 
which, even in early years, diew to them thi, nime of Methodists 
How much too may not be mferied from the revival ejected by 
h h duiin^ his ibaence, m so beautiful 

an m nn How must impressions of that period 

mmds of her childien, sme to recur 
m similar occasions the universal voice 

m deviate from the lIsu^l and presciibed 
CO &e pathies awakened hy then efibrts be 

so ir wisdom ' How wisely and teinpei 

her husband, winning the assent even 
and arbitrary mind ! With wisdom, 
rt of charity and forbearance, did John 
ain against the world of customs the 
m which the deep emotions of their souls 

its assent ; at least we think there is 
s collectively look with as little intoler- 
M 
( m ar parenihese that the biographer, Mr. 

self, in many ways, to be a weak man, is 
Vesley on those occasions where she 
His opinions however, are of no con- 
before the reader the letters and other 
enable him to judge of this remark, 
m ildren, several of ihem no less remark- 

able — As we shall not again advert to Mr. Jackson, but only 
consider him as a cup in which we have received the juice of 
the Wesleyan grape, we will mention here his strange use of 
the work superior in ways such cs these : " This book will be 
PART II. 9 
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read with superior interest" ; Lady met him with superior 

sympathy," &c.) 

The children of the Epworth Rectory were, almost without 
exception, of more than usual dignity and richness of mind and 
character. Tlipy all were aspiring, and looked upon a human 
life chiefly as affording materials to fashion a temple for the ser- 
vice of God. But, though alike in the main purpose and ten- 
dency, their individualities were kept distinct in the most charming 
freshness. A noble sincerity and mutual respect marked all 
their intercourse, nor were the weaker characters unduly influ- 
enced by the stronger. In proportion to their mutual affection 
and reverence was their sincerity and decision in opposing one 
another, whenever necessary ; so that they were friendly indeed. 
The same real love which luade Charles Wesley write on a 
letter assailing John, " Left unanswered by John We'jley'a 
brother," made himself the mo&t earnest and direct of critica 
when he saw or thought he saw any need of criticism or moni- 

The children of this family shared, many of them, the lyrio 
vein, though only in Charles did it exhibit itself with much 
beauty. It is very interesting to see the same gift taking another 
form in the genius for Music of his two sons. The record kept 
by him of the early stages of development in them is full of 
valuable suggestions, and we hope some time to make use of them 
in another connection. It is pleasant to see how the sympathies 
of the father melted away the crust of habitual opinions. It 
was far otherwise with the uncle, where the glow of sympathy 

The life of the two brothers was full of poetic beauty in its 
incidents and conduct. The snatching of the child, destined to 
purposes so important, " as a brand from the burning;" their 
college life ; Charles's unwillingness to be " made a saint of all 
at once;" and his subsequent yielding to the fervour of his 
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brother's spirit, — John Wesley's refusal to bind himself to what 
seemed at the time a good work, even for his mother's sake, 
because the Spirit within, if it did not positively forbid, yet did 
not say " I am I'eady," thus sacrificing the outward to the inward 
duty with a clear decision rare even in great minds, — their voyage 
to America, intercourse with the IVIoravians and Indians, — the 
trials to which their young simplicity and credulity there subjected 
them, but from which they were brought out safe by obeying the 
voice of Conscience, —their relations with Law, Bflhler and Count 
Ziazendorf, — the manner of their mar ages tl e r elat ons v th 
one another and with Whitfield, — all e aar ated w tl candour 
and fullness, and all afford subjects tor much a 1 valuable 
thought. As the mind of John Weslev wa ot stro ^er mould 
and in advance of his brother's, diflerence of op n o eo net es 
arose between them, and Charles, full of feel ofr prote ted la 
way calculated to grieve oven a noble fr end — H s conduct v th 
regard to his brother's marriage see t 1 a e been perfeotlj 
unjustifiable, and his heart to have c a ed st angely untaught 
by what he bad felt and borne at tl e t e of h s o a Bveu 
after death his prejudices acted to preve t 1 s nortal renaina 
from resting beside those of his brot! e In all those oases w here 
John Wesley found his judgment nterf ed w th h s aiiect ons 
disappointed or even deeply wounded af was certa ly tl e case 
in the breaking off his first engagcn e t wh le 1 e felt tl e upe or 
largeness and clearness of his own v e s as he d d ui exerc s g 
the power of ordinatioa, and when be w rote on tl e d &appo nt e t 
of his wish that the body of his brother should be nt r ed n 1 s 
own cemetery, because it was ot regularly co sec ated 
earth ;" " That ground is as hoiy a i y E ^,1 d st 11 the 
heart of John Wesley was alwa\b r gl t id oble sill he 
looked at the motives of the frie d and c uld oally say and 
wholly feel in the spirit of Christ an love Be they fjig ven 
fi)r they know not what they do." 
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This aamo heart of Christian love was shown in the division 
that arose between tlie brothers and Whitfield ; and owing to 
this it was that division of opinion did not destroy unity cf spirit, 
design and influence in the efforts of these good men to make 
their fellows good also, " The threefold cord," as they loved to 
call it, remained firm through life, and the world saw in (hem 
one of the best fruits of the religious spirit, mutual reverence in 
conscientious difference. This rarest sight alone would have 
^ven them a claim to instruct the souls of men. 

We wish indeed that this spirit had been still better understood 
by them, and that, in ceasing to be the pupils of William Law, 
they bad not felt obliged to denounce his mode of viewing re- 
ligious" truth as "poisonous mysticism." It is human frailty 
that requires to react, thus violently, against that we have left 
behind, I'he divine spirit teaciies better, shows that the child 
was father of the man, and that which we were before has pre- 
pared us to be what we now are. 

One of the deepe'Jt thmkers ol our tune believes that the ex- 
aggerated importance « hich each man and each party attaches to 
the aims and ways whith engige him oi it, and the far more 
odious depreciation of all others are needed to give sufficient 
impetus and steidineas to their action He finds grand corres- 
pondtnce jn the laws of raatlei with this view of the laws of mind 
to illustrate and sustain his belief T; et the soul craves and 
feels herself fit foi something betiei a wisdom that shall look 
upon the myriad n ay in w hich ra^n ?eek their common end — the 
development and elevation of their natures — with calmness, as 
the Eternal does For ourselvea in an age where it is still the 
cunent fallacy that he who does not attach this exaggerated 
importance to some doctrinal way of \iewing spiritual infinities, 
and the peculiar methods of some f.ect ol enforcing them in prac- 
tice, hL:s no religion, we see dawning here and there a light that 
predicts a better day — a day whea seota and parties shall be 
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regarded only as schools of thought and life, and while a man 
pevfera one for his own instruction, he may yet believe it is more 
profitable for hia brethren differently constituted to be in others. 
It will then be aeen that God takes too good care of his children 
to suffer all truth to be confined to any one church establishment, 
Bge, or constellation of minds, and it will be not only assented to 
in words, but believed in soul, that the Laws and Prophets may 
be condensed, as Jesus said, into this simple law, " Love God 
with all thy soul, thy fellow-man as thyself;" and that he who 
is filled with this spirit and strives to express it in life, however 
narrow cut be his clerical coat, or distorting to outward objects, 
no less than disfiguring to himself, his theological spectacles, has 
not failed both to learn and to do some good in this earthly section 
When this much has onco been granted ; when it 
1 tliat the only true the only Catholic Church the Church 



the truth, the circle shall he filled at last, and it shall be seen 
that each had need of the other and of all, 
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Charles and John We'jlrj aecmtd ti mlfil tomrd their great 
fiimily of disciples the offices commonly abaigned to Woman and 
Man. Chailes had a nariower fimei less reasoning mind, but 
great sweetness tenderness facility aijd lyric flow, " When suc- 
cessful in effecting the spiritual good of the m '.t abject, his feel- 
ings ro&p to lapture ' Snft pity filled his hetiit and none seemed 
so near to hirn as the felon and the malefactoi lecauso for none 

His habitual flow of sicred \prse wa? like tin, course of a full 
fed stream In extieme old age his haliil'j of composition are 
thus pleasmgly desuibed 

"He rode every day fclothcd fet Winter, even in Summer,) a little horse, 
grey with age. When he mounted, if a subject Btruok hira, he proceeded to ex- 
pand and put it in order. He would write a hymn thus given titm on a card 
(kept for that purpose) with his pencil in short hand. Not imfrequently he haa 
come to the house on the City road, and having left the pony in the garden in 
front, iie would enter, ciying out ' Pen and ink! pen and ink!' These being 
BUpplied, he wrote the hymn ha had been compoang. When this was done, ho 
would bok round on those present, and salute them with much kincjneae, ask 
after thdr health, give out a short hymn, and thus put all in mind of eternity. 
He was fond of that stanza upon these occasions, 

" There all the ship's company meet," &c. 

His bcniga spirit is, we believe, gratified now by finding that 
company larger than he had dared to hope. 

The mind of John Wesley was more masculine ; he was more 
of a thinker aod leader. He is spoken of as credulous, as hoping 
good of men naturally, and able to hope it again from those thai 
had deceived him. This last is weakness unless allied with wise 
decision and force, generosity when it is thus tempered. To the 
character of John Wesley it imparted a persuasive nobleness, 
and hallowed his earnestness with mercy. He had in a striking 
degree another of those balances between opposite forces which 
mark the great man He kept himself open to new inspirations, 
was bold in apprehending and quick in carrying them out. Yet 
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with a resolve once taken ho showed a steadinpss of purpose be- 
yond what the timid scholars of tradition can conceive. 

In looking at the character of the two men, and the nature of 
their dootrme we well undeiat^nd why their spii'it has exercised 
60 vast a sway, especnlli \vith the poor, the unlearned aad tho^ 
who had none elbe lo help them They had truth ecough 
and foice enough to uplift the burdens of an army of poor pil- 
grims and aend them on then n ^y rejoicing. We should delight 
to stung together in our own fashion, a rosary of thoughts and 
anecdotes illustratneot their careei and its conaequenees, but, 
since time and oui limits la newspaper space forbid, cannot end 
belter than by quoting their own verse, for they are of that select 
corps, " the forlorn hope of humanity," to whom shortcoming ia 
deeds has given no occasion to blush for the lofty scope of theii 

" Who but the Holy Ghost can make 

A genuine gospel minialer, 
A bishop bold lo undertake 

Of precious soola the awful care 1 
The Holy Ghost alone can move 

A sinner tanners to convert, 
In&ae the apostoho lovo 

And bless him ivith a paslor's heart." 
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F WiTCH CRAFT. 

As the traged J of Witchcraft haa not been published, nor is likely to be, while 
the dramatic InteroBtE of the country are unprotected by any copyright law, it 
may not be amiss to aflbrd the reader a further opportunity uf paadng his judg- 
ment on this production by a few extracts, and the publication of a contempo- 
rary comment on the play, with a letter in the Evening Post, ^ving an account 
of its £rEt perEbrmance. 

" The curtain rises in the new play upon a scene in a wood, and we are im- 
mpdiaiely introduced to Ibe witch-haitnted atmosphere of the era, for the spirit 
of ^at great persecution was abroad, as it were, in the air, and surrounded 
everything as a oiyaterious Presence. The first words between two of tiie yeo- 
manry are tinctured with the popular superstition. Wefee! from tlie ver^ mo- 
ment that there is a geoernl blighl, a tendency to evil that cannot be resisted. 
This is the perfection of the Tragic interest, and it neyer leaves us through the 
piece. It was a time of Superstition, when the Piince of the Powers of the 
Air set up his throne in Salem, clung to the sMrta of the darlt wood, hung 
threatening in the blackness of the cloud, interpreted his mysteries in the flight 
of birds, hung out his inscriptions in the withered folds of old women's &ces, 
to be read by concrated interpreters of Heaven's law, and hypocritical men of 
cruelly. A fearful time that In the play all this is felt, as the Inlk of the 
characters keeps continually approaching, by a species of fascination, as it were, 
the tatal subject. Day by day it gathers strength. From distant regions Jt is 
heard of in the neighbouring villi^es, and grulually apwoacbes, like some fell 
disease, closing in upon the life — Uie devot«l town of salem, and wi^in that 
town of Salem, at its very heart, the lives and persons of a man and woman of 
no ordinary mould among those town^ieople, the hero and heroine of the play 
— the Mother and Son of the slory. There are several passions at work in the 
Drama — there is Bigotry seeking its victim, Christianity borrowing weapons 
£:om Hell to circumvent the Devil — the jealousy of the lover serving God and 
his passion, too, at the same time, and calling Revenge — Heligion — there are 

Setty cowardice and curiosity, but far above th^ all, smking a root in nature 
eeper even than the miscalled devtriion of those times, the relation between a 
mother and her son — the untaught emotion of boyhood rising up bolder ajid 
stronger than the inveterate harShood and selfish hypo ' 
this simple element of strength one human bang at leas 
pedienls of that miserable age shattered and alnn ' ' 
ilrongholds. 
How lUl this and more is done those who have sei 
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bagedy, will be nt no loss to understand, Mr. Mai'iJocli is labouring lo a. pUF- 
poae and with the auttiot. The play is a beautiful eiample of development. 
All is elaborately wrought out, the uefails are numerous, and the result sim- 
plicity. 

The plot ia simply this, A proud womaji of great independence and superior 
education, retires, when age and trouble iiave begun to set thdr marks upon 
her, to the comparative sohtude of Salem. She bore trouble in her heart, was 
among the townspeople, but not of tliem, loved lonely walks on the hill side, 
gathered old Indian relics, which she kept out of reverence for thepast. "The 
tee grief due to her angle breast" was remorse for an act of pride, by which 
hei nusband had &llen in a duel. A word from her might have prevented the 
calamity, and she had not spoken it. 

With such elements, and the material the meddlesome town naturallj afforded, 
aod the vile poison of witchcraft already inti^iduced into the land, how ea^y 
was Uiis woman implicated. She wdked alone and talked much with herself— 
U was n trick of witchcraft. She posiwsaed little Indian figures, which she 
called at^r the names of ths local characters of the town — the magistrates aad 
constables, v/hose religion was to be set at work either through fear or the in- 
sult — theae were the instruments of incantation, like the waxen images of an- 
cient necromancy. She laughed at the folly of her perHecutors — it was of 
course hardened wickedness. The atmosphere is so choking, that the son yields 
and ibr a moment believes his mother's guilt, but when he listens to her explana- 
tion of the silent grief, the lonely walks, he spurns the whole brood in language 
and acia of unmeasured loJignatiun. This is ths triumph of the ^ctor, as well 
as of the moral element in the fifth act. But evil men have had their counsel 
and completed their deed. The Witch ie condemned Ca die I 

" Gideon. The deed is donel Bum upon a sacred head 
Is pded, and ye are evermore accursed — 
What have ye done — thou sepulchre of all belief 

{To DtoiMi Oydney!) 
And trnth, stares not this lie you have enacted 
Stark and o'erwhelming as a dead man's face 
Agiunst your path I What have ye proven 
To drive this penalty against a veno^le breast^ 
Some solitary walks, sacred as night, 
Familiar love fbr bSis and woods and fields, 
A nay through life out of your beaten path 
Sut ever in the road to the pure Truth 
And goodness of a heart troubled too much 
In conscience for a deed that would have been 
A feather's wdght upon your brutish souls. 

ITh tkt People.) 
Te are the moat accursed deceivers, 
Most pitiful deluded men, this clune 
Or century bath hatched. Ye have enfogged. 
Darkened, and led astray my childish kive, 
Made t\aa aged mother seem a hortor and a ha^ 
To one, mho, drop by drop, would once have died — and will — 
To save or serve her! Blasted this blest place 



Hunting each other t^ cluuna and ilai 



es and death! 



This passage tells much of the story. There are other incidents and person- 
ages. The Deacon is strongly marked, sols that feeble little shadow of him and 
t£e justice, pet^ officer Fudeater. The Deacon is described 
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A sturdy gentleman of aolei^n port, 

Whose eyea are lDbBte^l^ke in gaie, whose paunch 

Is full BiiiJ hungry ever, his step 

Demure and confident as though he trod 

On holy pavements always. 
The little offidsS is the type of timid, obsequious sextons, whi> hang upon tho 
eyelids of the vestry and the dergyiniin, 0( any in authority. He always ap- 
pears in eharsctec, and is sure of being laughed at. He bears about him with 
the best grace in the world the utmost estent of the ridiculous. 

As a specioten of the dialogue, we give the SxBt scene between the Deacon 
and AmWa, in which he seeks to entrap her. 

"Deacon. I should be BOrry to know your age was racked 
With pains, and vesed with old unquictness; 
Sleep yoa well o' nights % 
Ambla. I'm thanliial for the real 
I find, and if the other villagers lake 
What I kise I'm thankful still. 

Deacon. You seek your bed 
Early, I hope, as doth become your age. 

AmUa. A little walk on Maple HiU, a meditation 
At the down-fJIing of the sun, and I 
Am lapped in sleep. 

Dearon. Dream you much now, 
My aged friend — we at our age, that is, at yours, 
SomelJmes forego our dreams, 

Ambla. I have not dreamed 
A dream, ibr three and twenty years, 

Deacon.. Was there no vision in youv sleep last nights 
You heard of Margaret Pordy'a death at Groton 1 
Her spectre, 'tis given out, passed over this house 
Of yours— in a white flame at midnight. 

Awbla. An angel, she, to honor so this low 
Unworthy roof I 

Deacon. You think well, then, of her, do youl 
She was no praying woman, I am told. 

AnMa. 'There is a dlent service, sir, I've heard 
It said, keeps up its worship at Uie heart 
Although the hps be closed. 

Deaam. What! prayer irregular and chance hegotl 
Sad orthodoiy I I, Deacon Perfect Gidney,— 
A huadile pattern to this lowly pansh, 
Am used to have a different way — 
I snuff my candle vrith a prayer, 
And vrith a prayer wind up my watch, 
And go to prayer at striking of the clock, 
The great one, my learned grandfather's gift, 
In the Hall; and kindle with a prayer 
My morning fire. 
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The acattered poetic beauties of single lines and fi^urCE, eierciaea of 
ginal fency, are numerous and always aid the dtciiatio element. 
Pasaagea like tlie following are sufficient ptoofa of a new poet and 



Tioables full of joy, wakenings electrical 
At dead of night, its dreams by day, 



{O^deoa, of his Jlfotter,) 
With what a gmile she used, when shouting to her, 
I came back from my lirst chiliikh Etrayings 
To the woods — to open wide her garden gate, 
Young Salem's first of gardens tending, 

Gtuef was she in heF majeslical mild port 

Of all women ; guide to the lost and aad, 

Helper to all poor ceighbonrhood— 

Kindling hec welcome fire, earliest 

In this tone place, for wayfarers. 

Of all creeds, all colours, and all climes. 



a familiar as rfie breaking day, 

{Gideon's affeelionfar his mother.) 
Ambla- Be calm, my son, nor love me too much I 
Gid. Too much I the nniverae can hold it not ! — 
When from your hand I go, I die a death 
At every step ; you seem to holdthe roof-trcc 
With your arm, to hang above the fields and whiten them: 
Nor could I through the noon-day harvest toil. 
Knew I your lap would not reteive 
My weary head when night draws on, 

Qid. Then there's calamity at hand that colors everything 



(Wo eail spirUs in the New World). 
Beheveitnotl 
Believe it not! — Clear, crystal and uoBtained, 
The gracions Power upholds this round of Earth 
New found and beautiful : no foul nor ugly ^ng, 



Healed byGoogIc 



With Ills glUterliig acyth 



I:' she be not, and these are hunters 
For the sport's sake, if they pursue her, 
Panlher-like for Ihe wild baady 
Of her ways. 



(T!« Spirit if mickcraft). 
There have been doings dalle sa night, 
And close as d^th : manlers and deadliest crime 
Which the clear eye of day hss apen not 1 
Acts to outface the bloody wolf, and scare 
The ravenous Hon with las tmappcaeable manel 
Kight's em hath many coimeels of the darlt, 
She hears the whispers of the self-reproached, 
And blacker grows l 



Gid. (ofhis molher.) 

Some silent place will ni 
Out of ihesi woods and trom thtj 
A power with her may pass, beari 



Tangling .... 

Of the hemlock wood % to speckled 
In still- water stream 1 
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